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PREPACK 



In reflecting upon a suitable subject for an introduc- 
tory lecture, after accepting of the Professorship of Sur- 
gery in the University of this city, with which I was 
honoured before my return from abroad, I knew of no- 
thing that seemed more appropriate than a summary 
of the general observations which I had made on the 
progress and condition of medicine and surgery in the 
different countries I had visited during my six years' 
absence. 

I found, however, that, to do justice ta the theme I 
had proposed, it expanded to such volume on matters 
of miscellaneous interest to the general reader as well 
as on those strictly professional, that it might more 
properly assume the form of a book of travels. 

In Great Britain, France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
it will be perceived that I have studiously avoided touch- 
ing upon those tedious and trite subjects which have 
been completely worn threadbare by guide-books and 
tourists, and become repugnant and insipid by their rep- 
etition. My attention has been confined, in those coun- 
tries named, almost exclusively to subjects of more spe- 
cial and piquant interest in my own profession. Instead 
of dilating on casties and cathedrals, palaces and par- 
liaments, crowns and coronets, chateaus and courtiers, 
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peers and princes, the military or commercial power, 
and statistical condition of this or that people, I have 
selected a theme which more deeply interests the wel- 
fare of the whole human race, and appeals more directly 
to all the sympathies and charities of the heart than 
anything which is purely political, or which relates 
merely to that artificial state of society whic)i consti- 
tutes the difference between one nation, or form of gov- 
ernment, and another. 

The Jiealing art is one which concerns alike the 
whole human family ; and wherever I have travelled I 
have endeavoured to study the masses of population in 
all those physical and social relations, habits, and cus- 
toms, mental and corporeal pursuits, localities and cli- 
mates, which might seem to me to suggest anything 
curious or useful, in illustrating the progress and present 
condition of the most useful of sciences, that which may 
remove or relieve human suffering, and add to the gen- 
eral amount of human happiness in every part of the 
earth. 

While, therefore, the first third of this book, under 
the heads of Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, will be found to 
embrace almost exclusively matters seldom dwelt upon 
by tourists, and that relate to medical science and to 
details of interviews with some of the more extraordi- 
nary individuals of my profession, and visits to the more 
celebrated hospitals and medical schools; it will be per- 
ceived that, as we advance into the more aocieut coun- 
tries of Southern Europe and the East, the degraded 
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aondition of medicine theire, aiid the condeqaeftt preva-' 
kiice of various endemial and epidemic diseases which 
have thereby become almost hereditary among those 
enslaved nations, fhrnish again occasion to revert to 
the prouder epochs of their history in bygone ages, and 
which are vividly recalled to us in the magnificent' and 
classic rains which they have left as monuments of the 
elevated intellectual and social rank which they once 
had reached. 

In the greater and concluding portion of this volume, 
therefore, which comprises Italy, Greece, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Turkey, it will be found that professional- 
subjects necessarily occupy but a very limited space, and 
that we have consequently dwelt upon those objects in 
that part of the world which so intensely absorb and 
captivate all who make a pilgrimage thither to mourn 
over the ruins of a land that was once adorned by the 
most powerful and polished nations that ever existed. 

At every step some vast edifice, some shattered col- 
umn or mouldering temple, some pointed obelisk or tow- 
ering pyramid, furnishes a theme for fruitful meditation, 
and admonishes us of the transitory duration of human 
glory. They foretel that the same sceptre of power and 
of civilization which has passed from the Pharaohs and- 
the Ptolemies, from Cambyses and Xerxes, and Alexan- 
der and Titus, and the Caesars and the Caliphs — which 
descended successively to the Egyptian, the Mede, the 
Persian, the Greek, and the Roman, and the Saracen, 
ultimately into the possession of Northern and Western 
Europe — will, in all probability, continue its onward 
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cofuse t» Urn other and American bcndsfhete^ to whoiau 
nett to Weetem Europe, seems to be assigned the destisy 
to become the iaheritora of the uBextingoished and uBr 
^ctiiigaisbable and Divine ligbt of menttl and of mixai 
caltare, bat which may again depart from us to be re- 
vived once mow in that benighted £astem Asia, which 
was, perhaps, the first cradle of its existence. 

When I left my country, the impaired state of my 
health too much occupied me to suppose that I should 
ever have it in my power to undergo the perils and fa- 
tigues, the severe personal sufferings, in fact, from di- 
ttiate, want of food, and every comfort, which I found 
myself as I advanced in my travels, more and more ca- 
pable o( enduring. My nerves became strengthened and 
hardened, in truth, by these privations ; and to this, 
therefore, am I indebted for being enabled now to pre- 
sent some of the fruits of the trials and dangers which I 
cheerfully and voluntarily submitted to, and which I hope 
may not prove unacceptable to my countrymen. 

The following observations, which comprise the ex- 
Qsdinm of the introductory lecture to which I have allu- 
ded, will explain the object of my visit alnroad, and die 
fortunate issue which it had in the restoration of my 
health. 
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Through the favour of a Divine and Superintending Prov- 
jdencej^ whiob haa protected me in my long abaenjce, ajid 
restored me to health, am I indebted for this opportunity of 
fMldressing myself to my fellow-^citizens. 

To my countrymen, in truth, am I placed under lasting 
obligations for their very kind and flattering opinion of me ; 
and to this, doubtless, am I greatly indebted for the many 
courtesies extended towards me during my residence abroad. 
Their sympathies for me, when my health and energies were 
overtasked by laborious professional duties, tended to cheer 
my darkest hours of despondency, in whatever land or clirae 
X travelled or sojourned. 

The efficacy of foreign travel, as a remedial measure, is 
felt in a particular manner in that distressing class of mala- 
dies commonly known as Nervous Diseases. They are, for 
the most part, imputable to exhajusted excitability, from over 
cocertion of the mental and corporeal faculties, undermining 
that primary source of life, of sensation, and motiop — ^the 
brain. The pressure of unremitted and severe application 
had, in my own case, wrought a dangerous dilapidation of 
all the vital forces. The digestive organs partook largely of 
the general debility ; and, as is usual in such cases, a train 
of alarming symptoms were produced, which closely coun- 
terfeited, by sympathetic influence, all the phenomena of 
radical organic disease. Though our medical judgment, 
under such circumstances, may come to the full conviction 
that no serious lesion or injury of an organic character ex- 
ists, and that the symptoms may be legitimately deducible 
solely from those of an atonic or debilitaled condition of the 
nervous functions, yet is Hnefaosimile to real disease so ex- 
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not and perfect, and the sufferings of the patient, hoth in 
bpdy and mind, so entirely in accordance with those of posi- 
tive mutations of structure, that argument can but poorly 
contend with the fearful and depressing imagea with which 
our morbidly excited feelings and ideas are discoloured. In 
their effect, therefore, upon the mind, fhcfse idiopathic or 
purely nervous derangements of the function$ only of the 
cerebral tissues, are as painful and distressing in their re- 
sults as where actual organic, alterations have become hope- 
lessly ingrafted upon the system. 

To pluck out these ideal sorrows from the mind, no other 
alternative remains but that of severing, for the time, all con- 
nexion with those associations, scenes, or pursuits which 
have been the fostering and insidious source of the mischief. 
In resorting to this expedient, my friends may be assured 
that the trial was one of intense suffering to me. But neither 
the pleasures nor attractions of foreign climes have had suf- 
ficient power to make me forget my native land, or to cor- 
rode or break that chain which must forever bind me to my 
country. 

When the invalid, whose health has been broken down 
by the causes mentioned, bids adieu to his own shores, his 
mind clings with fond recollection only to the brightest 
side of the picture that he has left behind. It revels on all 
those endearing thoughts of home, of kindred, and of friends, 
that have from birth, and the joyous days of childhood, 
twined their treasured associations around the heart. It 
finds a delightful solace in recurring to that valued esteem 
with which our name or usefulness is cherished in the mem- 
ory of those from whom we are separated, and which, to me, 
has been my support and consolation throughout my wan- 
derings. The darker side of the picture, the lacerated and 
wounded feelings, the humiliated pride, which our profes- 
sion are doomed to encounter at the bedside of the sick and 
dying, when all our efforts to give relief prove vain ; to* 
gather with all other painful reminiscences, are 

*• In the deep boeon of the oceea honed.*' i 

c 
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In exchange for these, the mind is renovated and refreshed 
bj the tonic influence of those ever-changing novel scenes, 
which the tableau of human life in the Old World is con* 
stantly unfolding to our observation. New ideas, and feel* 
ings, and impressions arise, upon the ruins of corroding 
thoughts, that have been suspended or crushed ; and while 
the intellectual repast is thus constantly being offered to ou^ 
acceptance^ in some more and more grateful excitement, 
none are permitted to imprint themselves so deeply upon the 
mind as to fatigue or weary by their monotony or insipidity* 
The magic wand of health is in our own hands, and may be 
eaUed to dissipate all morbid fancies, or summon to our aid 
whatever is most pleasing. 

It is true that no American, with the sound and luminoos 
conceptions of political rights in which he has been educated, 
breathing from birth the pure air of liberty, and nurtured 
under the sun of our own brilliant and transparent skies, that 
shine alike on all, can, in other countries, much as he be- 
holds to astonish and delight him, feel otherwise than dis- 
appointed with their political and social abuses, and proud 
when he compares the population of the New World with 
that of the Old. 

Beautiful as are '^ the solemn temples aiid gorgeous pal* 
aces," which cast the shadow of their ivy-mantled towers 
over widely-extended fields of flowery verdure ; instructive 
as are these ancient monuments which we behold, of the 
glorious achievements of the past, the reflection invohmtarily 
forces itself upon the judgment of every American who con* 
templates them, that these proud productions of human art 
and skill are but too often the chroniclers of human suffer- 
ing, of the triumphs of overgrown monarchical power, and 
of the reign of dark superstition. 

Even in that second Eden, England, that " imperial gem 
set in the silver sea," these evidences of the concentra- 
ted wealth and overshadowing dominion of Church and 
State, strike the observer with peculiar force. But eveii 
here, where every hamlet and hedge seems invested with 
the enchantment of poesy and of fable ; where every le« 
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gend, ballad, and tradition of by-gone days are minored in 
each mouldering battlement and clustering woodbine ; whera 
Bnch outward and imposing signs of comfmrt and opulenoe 
arrest our notice at every step, we cannot exclude from oiv 
thoughts the conviction, so revolting to the sensibilities of a 
true philanthropist, that, even under this pleasing exterior, 
the most deplorable extremes of poverty and affluence con* 
•titute the two dominant attributes of social existence. 

To my own beloved country, then, I gladly and exult* 
ingly return, with attachments tenfold stronger, if possible, 
to her matchless institutions, than even those which I fek 
pressing and crowding around my thoughts as I lingered on 
the last crimson gleams of the twilight, fading behind the 
blue hills of the Neversink, and bade my native land adieu ! 
I come back, if possible, a still better American than when 
I left ; and, from the comparison I have made of the condition 
of the populations of other countries, feel still more deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that our own republican form 
of government is infinitely and immeasurably preferable to 
that of any other that has ever existed. That the blessings 
of liberty and equality, and of that bulwark and ark of our 
future hopes, education and the freedom of ike press^ are 
here alone prodigally and equably diifiised, and alike shared 
and enjoyed by every citizen ; that the laws under which 
we live are here enacted and enforced, and may be modified 
or abrogated by our own free-will and consent ; that there 
are no hereditary classes, nor lordly castles, nor grasping 
nobles, nor mitred prelates, to arrogate to themselves a di< 
vine authority over their fellow-creatures, and the privilege 
to hold in bondage, and depredate upon the rights, the per- 
son, and the property of vassal serfs and peasantry. 

To our own bright skies aad pure air, to our own span- 
gled banner, whose 

** Hues were born in heaven,'* 

I look upward again with unraingled pride, as emblems of 
the land whose people have had the inborn grandeur of mind, 
and nobleness of heart, and directne^ of purpose, to project 
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and complete a superstructure of govemmefit, wbieh confers 
the same measure of political and social priWleges, and a far 
greater amount and aggregate of human happiness upon 
every citizen, than was ever distributed to anj nation, either 
in past or present times. 

That political edifice is the chef tPmuvre of Um hundred 
ffBors of sleepless toil, of patient investigation, and bloody 
struggles in the discussion and defence of human rights, 
through the long and dark night of colonial servitude, till 
the sacred principles of civil and religious liberty, which our 
early forefathers planted u]K)n these then wild and inhospr- 
table shores, were consummated to ripe maturity under the 
bright dawn, and through the matchless heroism, of our im-* 
mortal Revolution. 

That beautiful structure possesses the elements of endu* 
ring strength and prosperity ; for the parts of which it is 
composed have been carefully and wisely selected, and 
joined together in felicitous proportions ; not forged from 
the chains and bolts of dungeons, nor commanding obe* 
dience through the embrasures of frowning baft)emrents« 
Nor can it decay and crumble into ruins, like the gloomy 
fabrics that have passed down the stream of time, to be re* 
placed by others that are tottering on their base, so long m 
we cherish with unabated love the wholesome and legiti** 
mate principles of democracy, upon which the plan of its 
organization was designed and executed. 

Often in my travels in distant lands, when meditating 
upon the depths of human misery, and of moral and politi* 
eal degradation to which our fellow^creatures have b^en 
ground down under the iron hoof of oppression, have I 
turned with innate and shuddering horror from the oontem* 
plation of their majestic and magnificent ruins f beeaoB* I 
eould not help reading in them but the history of the aeno^ 
mulated wrongs and crimes which, for so many ages past, 
cruel and despotic forms of government have wantonly in* 
flieted upon the great human family. 

Even in those European monarchies where the shadow 
of humaii rights is respected by the bayonet ; even in Eng* 
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laadi where there is at least some portion of liberty preserv- 
ed to the subject, my republican education, and the feelings 
of commiseration with which I have looked professionally 
upon human suffering, have caused me to shrink from the 
scenes of misery and unnatural social distinctions I have 
everywhere encountered, and to revert back with emotions 
of inward delight and conscious satisfaction to my own, my 
native Jand. 

Whether amid the enchanting scenery of England — the 
gay vineyards of France — ^the gloomy fortresses of the Rhine 
— the snowy avalanches and gorges of Alpine Switzerland— 
the pageantry and splendours of the European capitals — ^the 
architectural ruins of the Roman Empire— or the chaste 
monuments of fallen, unhappy Greece— the godlike Pyra« 
mids, scattered over the burning sands of wondrous and 
mysterious Egypt— or the mosques and minarets of the de- 
based hordes of the Ottoman ; the thought that this outward 
pomp conceals within it so vast and frightful an accumulation 
of human vnretchedness, and that it is but the painted sep- 
ulchre or the funeral carUge in which the dearest rights of our 
fellow-creatures are consigned to a hopeless tomb, has domi* 
nated at times over every sentiment or association of a pleas- 
ing character with which, in the rapid change from place to 
place, I might otherwise have regarded them, and carried 
me forcibly and vividly back in my imagination to the sub- 
stantial comforts, the inappreciable blessings, to that priceless 
treasure above all other treasures— human UBEKTr-^allotted 
by Divine Providence to our own favoured and happy people. 

When bidding adieu, therefpre, forever, as I doubtless 
have done, to the wide-spread scenes of human wo that I 
have so often had cause to mourn over, especially in East- 
ern countries, that are still enduring the yoke of Mohamme- 
danism, I have, in my unavailing regrets, welcomed the 
moment when the curtain was drawn between me and the 
appalling suffering I could not relieve. 

And when our gallant bark had speeded me over the wide 
waters of the Atlantic, and I hailed again in the western 
sky the waving outline, and the clear and cloudless heaven 
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of my own beloTed and romantic ahoresi I felt| aa my feet 
preaaed once more the yirgin aoil of my own homci of my 
own kindred and my countrymeni that I conld kneel in do- 
Toot prayer and gratitude to that All-merciful Being, who 
had ahielded me and brought me aafe through every peril| 
and that| with undiaeembled fulneaa of heartfelt joy, I could 
kiaa the Teiy earth on which I trod. 
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TRAVELS 

IN 

EUROPE AND THE EAST 



ENGLAND. 

During thirty-five years' absence from England, being 
the period elapsed since I was completing my education 
there, I foond almost a new medicine had sprang up, a 
fiovum orgcmon, under the extending and wholesome 
eonquests of the Baconian philosophy, which holds, it 
may be said, the juste milieu or equipoise of inductive 
reasoning between the finespun abstractions of theory 
and an undue multiplication of embarrassing details. A 
philosophy which must prevail and spread its light over 
the earth, while founded as it is on such just principles, 
to whatever science those principles be applied. 

I had scarcely set foot in London, when my natural 
anxiety to see my old preceptor, Sir Astley Cooper, 
induced me almost immediately to call upon him. I 
found him out, but, wishing to surprise him, I did not 
leave a card, and, ascertaining the hour he would be at 
home to receive patients, repaired thither the following 
day. While waiting in the antechamber, Sir Astley 
and lady arrived in their carriage and passed throng 
the hall. I awaited my turn with the crowd that daily 
resorted for professional advice to the mansion of this 

C 
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DOW deceased and lamented man, one of the greatest 
ornaments of oar profession; and when the number 
came to my turn, made my appearance before him, and, 
standing face to face, could not resist the pleasure of 
offering him my hand. He returned the salutation, and 
I remarked, '' Do you remember me 1" He paused, and 
gazed for some seconds, when I was going on to explain, 
though at that time my ill health would have well justi- 
fied me in appearing u«der the plain cognomen of a 
patient But the gratification of once more beholding 
my revered and beloved preceptor was too great to allow 
me much longer to conceal myself under an assumed 
incognito. Sir Asdey, seeing me about to unravel the 
mystery, exclaimed, '' Stop ! don't tell me !" and instantly 
afiterward said, " It is Dr. Mott ;* when, of course, mutual 
greetings ensued, and a most refreshing and agreeable 
interview, in glancing at the reminiscences of the past, 
and in boohaifg-up and comparing notes for the long in- 
terval that had elapsed since we had seen each other. 

In conversing with Sir Astley upon the immediate 
cause which had led to my visit to Europe, he fiiTIy ac- 
corded with me in the belief that I had embraced the 
only remedy left for me ; and that all the ills I was la- 
bouring under were imputable to the broken-down state 
of my nervous system, fi'om incessant and unwearied 
occupation in my profession. For, said he, no man but 
a surgeon knows the exhausting demands made, not only 
upon our physical, but upon our moral and mental ener- 
gies. Indeed, I asked him if he did not believe that 
the vulgar opinion in respect to the proverbial insensi- 
bility or apathy of surgeons was, in fact, the reverse of 
the trqtiL For certainly, I remarked, no persons are 
thrown into situations so peculiarly calculated to harrow 
up the feelings even of those whose hearts are deemed 
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to be of stone, and their nerves calleus to ordinary im- 
pnessioBs. He replied that sach was the truth, and that, 
lor that very reason, there were no classes whom he had 
erer remarked to be so liable to diseases of the hearty 
both fanctional and organic, as soldiers and surgeons. 
And this may not seem so paradoxical when we reflect 
that the attractive brilliancy and applauding honours 
that follow those who have acquired distinction by mas- 
ter operations in surgery, invite to our profession men of 
the most findy-constructfid minds, and keenest percep- 
tion and sensibility. Such men are strongly influenced 
by the ttodve to acquire and win* the approbation of 
their fellow-men, and are prompted also in the pursuit 
of surgical distinction as well by the virtuous ambition 
for honourable fame, as by the enthusiastic impulses of 
benevolent sentiments to devote their lives to the refief 
of their fellow-creatures. 

Sir Astley said he had no doubt, if I relaxed myself 
by travel from the pursuit of my profession, I would en- 
tirely recover. And the judgment of this truly eniinent 
man was in this, as in so many other cases, verified to 
the letter. 

We frequently met at each other's residences during 
my different visits to London, and he often reverted ht 
our conversation to the delight he fek in recoHeetiBg 
his American pupils, and what our country had dcm« 
for surgical as well as medical science. I never shall 
forget one of those interviews. Even at the advanced 
age of sixty-eight, he insisted on my accompanying him 
from his study to his dissecting-room, which, as is usual 
with surgeons of his rank in Europe, was in his own 
house. Here he commenced showing to me the fruits 
of one of his last curious and interesting researches, 
the thymus gland, of which, while he discoursed with 
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all the intense ardour of youth, he ejthibited to me a 
series of most remarkable preparations, completed by 
his own hands, and demonstrating an anatomical accu- 
racy and pathological acume n which, though astonish- 
ing, did not astonish me, who from my youth had mark- 
ed the course of his life, and knew that there was no- 
thing of a patient or investigating character in our pro- 
fession that his great mind could not encompass. A 
mind not brilliant, but sound, inductive, and of sleepless 
energies, and specially adapted for abstruse anatomical 
inquiry ; while, also, his dexterity with the knife ena- 
bled him to give to his operations a finish and a neat- 
ness seldom or never surpassed. There could not, per- 
haps, be offered. a more beautiful testimonial of his pa^ 
sion for his own profession than the subject to which I 
have alluded, and upon which he bestowed so much at- 
tention. Though apparently humble and obscure, the 
thymus gland was, for that very reason, one that he 
deemed of sufiScient importance to require the light of 
his most profound examination. And let me here add, 
in tribute to the virtues and abilities of this illustrious 
surgeon, that there are none who are more indebted to 
him than the fairer portion of our race ; for to them he 
devoted (he last energies of his life, and for them ac- 
complished one of his noblest triumphs. We mean his 
work on the Diseases of Female Breasts. In this his 
last labour he expired ; and it may truly be said that he 
died with the harness of his profession upon him. 

The last interview I had with my honoured precep- 
tor was the evening before I left London, when he call- 
ed at my lodgings ; and before I grasped his hand, which 
I feared would be, as it mournfully proved, for the last 
time, he in the most touching and affectionate manner 
begged me to accept a beautiful case of surgical insUru- 
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ments, of his own invention, as a sonvenir of his re* 
gard, and as a token of friendship for me. 

Another case of splendid instruments (being for am- 
patation) was also.kindlj presented to me as a souve- 
nir by his distinguished nephew, Brandshy Cooper^ Esq. 
They are of rare and exquisite beauty, the handles be- 
ing of the wood of Old London Bridge, and the blades 
of the iron from the same. The wood is of old Eng- 
lish oak, and in perfect preservation, though, as appears 
by the date engraved on the handles, they were taken 
from timbers laid down in 1176, and not removed until 
1831, being a space of 655 years. 

I cannot leave the subject of Sir Astley Cooper at 
this moment, when we all deplore his loss, without a 
retrospective glance at some incidents connected with 
his brilliant professional career as a surgeon. 

While a pupil of his in 1807, 1 saw him perform the 
first successful operation ever performed of tying the 
common carotid for aneitrism, this now everyday oper- 
ation being then deemed one of the boldest strokes of 
scientific snidery : a fact alone sufficient to show what 
rapid strides the art has made within the short space of 
thirty years, among the actors in which scenes of its 
greatest triumphs Sir Astley Cooper could have truly 
said, 

** Qttoniiii nuifBa pan Au." 

He was among the first, also, with his distinguished and 
original contemporary, Jbft/i Ahemethy, to tie success- 
fully the external iliac. This his^r^^ essay in that op- 
eration I also witnessed. And he was also the first in 
the bold attempt, though unsuccessful for want of the 
improved American artery instruments used to-day, to 
tie the left subclavian uoithin the scaleni muscles. 
Amid all his arduous occupations in the practice of 
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his profesfiioiii he never lost sight of that primary and 
osefhl object, the transmission to posterity of the valu- 
able results of his own labours. The professional world 
owe to him the publication of his well-known gigantic 
woriL on HemiOf in all its anatomical and surgical de- 
tails : a work of which we have seen ourselves the trans- 
lations in various languages, disseminating thus his name 
and his fame to remote parts of the earth, where the 
modest author little dreamed, perhaps, that he was so 
well known, and held in such high appreciation. 

His next great work was on Fractures and Dislocor 
tions, which, though a common and everyday subject, 
lor that very reason required a master mind like his to 
give interest and originality to its dry detaila But, with 
the true feelings of a philanthropist and of a sincere 
lover of his profession, he preferred to walk in the 
paihsy however beaten, in which he could render him- 
self most useful to his fellow-man. 

Besides all these great and original works, he con- 
stantly contributed some of the most sound and practi- 
cal papers to the periodicals of the day, showing a 
mental activity and energy, as is proverbial in our profes- 
sion, which curtailed with him also the period of his life 
within the average age of those of other occupations ; 
for the temper of his mind, like that of the Damascus 
blade, wore out its own scabbard : in this respect un- 
like his immediate contemporary, Sir WHliam Blizzard, 
whose death happened in my previous visit to London. 
Inquiring of Sir Astley what had finally put a period to 
the protracted life of this almost centenarian, who at- 
tained the extreme age, we believe, of ninety^nine^ I 
was answered by him that, like the last flickering glim- 
mer of the light in the socket, he literally went out. 

To crown all it can be said of this great surgeon, 
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of the important rites of Christianity, and lived in the 
COBScteations convictioB of the truth of that religious 
faith, and in the dailj observance pf those ennobling 
duties, which, when all worldly sources of consolation — 
that '^ keep the word of prooiise to the ear and break it 
to the hope"*^have ffeseited us forever, can alone extract 
the thorn from the couch of pain, disarm death of its 
terrors, and bring hope and cheering joy to the wound- 
ed and wearied spirit 

And it gives me particular gratification to be enabled 
to present in this place the example of so illustrious 
and sincere a convert to Christian truth as this orna- 
ment of our profession, in contradictioi^ to the errone- 
ous and proverbial reproach, that medical men are too 
often insensible to the imperious obligations of religion. 

I was happy to see in London, in all the hospitals 
— Gu%f$^ 8t. Thomas^ Bartholomew's, Middlesex, St. 
Oeorg^s, &c. — everywhere strong evidences, in the am- 
plification and extension of all the means of accommo- 
dation, comfort, and relief — that the police of these es- 
tablishments, Uke the schools of medicine and surgery, 
had kept pace with the march of the age, and with the 
vigorous impulses which those sciences have received 
within the last thirty years. The accommodations for 
the sick are now on a scale of much greater magnitude, 
better ventilation, and more perfect cleanliness and dis- 
cipline. All the n>eu) operations which surgery, in its 
brilliant progress, has added to our art, are now per- 
formed by English surgeons with adnurable skill and 
dexterity ; and by the more perfected modes of treat- 
ment, discovered through the conjoint improvements 
that have taken place at the same time in medicine, 
strictly so called, far more successfiil results, the great 
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criterion of the utility of an art, have been obtained 
than in former years. 

In visiting the hospitals, I was treated with the most 
marked and flattering civilities by my friends Mr. Law- 
rence^ Mr. Tra/oersj Sir Benjamin BroMe, Mr. Guthrie^ 
the veteran Samuel Cooper, Mr. Mayo, Brandsiby Cooper^ 
and last, though not least, Mr. Liston, who may de* 
cidedly be said to be the master operator now living in 
that great metropolis. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Having gratified my cariosity by a sojourn of somd 
weeks in London, I now wended my way to another 
old and much-cherished alma mater, Edinburgh, a me- 
tropolis which, in whatever aspect we may regard it, is 
perfectly unique in its character, and justly deserving of 
the feelings of pride inspired in the bosom of every true- 
bom Scotsman who rejoices in the enduring fame 
which the learned men of ** Auld Reekie'' have won for 
their country throughout the world. 

Here I found, like the trunk of an old tree stripped 
of almost all its branches, the venerable John Thomp- 
son, the same professor of sui^ery whom I had followed 
when I was a pupil in that celebrated university. I re- 
ceived from him and his two sons, both eminent sur- 
geons, kindnesses and attentions which I never can for- 
get There appears to be something more tenacious of 
life in the texture and grain of the Scotch constitution 
than in that of the English. For here I found also 
moored in his laboratory the veteran chemist, Professor 
Hope, as distinguished now as he was when I^ followed 
his lectures ne9x forty years before. He was anchored, 
it is true, in person to the same locality where I had left 
him, and where he had ever been ; but, unlike those im- 
movable and inanimate objects at whose feet the stream 
of time passes unnoticed and unfelt, he had been ever 
watchful of the progress of events, and closely sympa* 
thized with, and participated in, every scientific improve* 
ment that had taken place in the brilliant department 
which he teaches. Home and the younger Duncan 

D 
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were also there, as in former days, bat the eloquent 
voice of the accomplished Gregory was heard no more 
within those walls. His spirit, with that of the great 
and wise elder Duncan^ and that of the immortal Cul- 
ten, had forever fled from that university, where admi- 
ring crowds had once gathered around them. They had 
gone to a better and a happier world ; but they have left 
their virtues and their usefulness to be treasured and 
cherished as among the brightest pages in the annals of 
medicine. 

Dugald Stewart^ too, that monument of intellectual 
power, which, like some mighty pyramid or proud obe* 
Ibk, peers on high over the sandy wastes of time, and 
whose brilliant and most profound and logical dis* 
courses I myself have so often listened to with delight, 
had also been gathered to his fathers, not to perish un- 
jmown among the unhonoured dead, but, in the lan- 
guage of our own beautiful poet, HaUeck, to be register* 
ed among those 

"InuDortAl mimo 
That were not bom to die." 

Of Edinburgh it may truly be said, 

** Salve Magna Parens, Fragnm SatnzOia TeUuf 
Magna ▼irmn.*' 

ViMa, CffoTftct, Ub. fi. 

At Ecfinbui^ I vras not unthoughtful that I was 
breathing within the atmosphere that had been enchant- 
ed by her ovrn Oreat Wizard of the North ; that there 
his orb had risen to its highest splendour, and there had 
sunk forever to rest; leaving a rainbow arc in the wake 
of his renown that time itself cannot efface. I felt that, 
even for an American as humble as myself, it would not 
nem extra-professional to make a pilgrimage to the yet 
green turf of the grave of that inspired genius, who, like 
his great prototype Shakspeare, has portrayed with 
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sueh truth Ike Bkhemj of tbe inind and the anatomy of 
the paflSiDAjn I acoerdiDglj repaired to AhbMrf^ord 
within a year after his death, and visited his mansion, 
which, tfiough it knew him no more — its ar- 
mour-garnished walls and his favourite library were aU 
there — his very vestments hanging round-^-imd that 
Gothic door, which he has immortalized in story, un- 
changed and undbtarfoed, yet did they eveiy where seem 
to impart a balmy fragrance, redolent, in every relic and 
in every antique gem^ that stood out from the tracery, 
of the blam^ess life and consummate witchery of the 
great master who had here, from his own throne, wield- 
ed his magic wand with such stupendous power. 

I visited also, near Abbotsford, that exquisite ruin, 
Melrose Abbey; and when one evening I was there, 
and beholding the moon siiining through its windows, I 
was forcibly reminded of those w^U-known beautiful 
hues, where the author of Ivanhoe thus speaks: 

«• If Amu woiddat nevr far Mdiw* uil^ 
Go Tisk it by tbe ptle moonlight ; 
For the gty beemt of lightsome day 
Olid bot CO Sent tbe ruiM gfi^. * 

From thence we proceeded a little farther on to Dry- 
burg Abbey, where all that there is of mortal or earthly 
of the great bard and dramatist, reposes beside his &- 
ther, and mother, and daughter beneath a plain and 
unadorned tomb, in one of the cloisters of that sacred 
ruin, that he so often visited and admired, and had him* 
self selected for his last resting-place. 

'' That a poet and a novelist should have chosen the 
shades and ruins of Dryburg for his mcmument, I am 
not in the least surprised. They are extensive and ro- 
mantic beyond my feeble powers of description. The 
peaeeftil solemnity of the Abbey forbids even the most 
idle and triflii]^ to foiget that its crumbling walls are to 
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the living a tnemento mori^ and the ivy which clings so 
tenaciously to its time-worn arches, like the Christian's 
hope, outliving the vigour of youth, and cheering even 
death's portals vidth its bright expectation of a green 
eternity."* 

Before I part with Scotland, I owe it to surgery to 
pay a passing tribute to the memory of one whom I well 
recollect while I was a pupil in Edinburgh, and whom, 
in after years, my more mature judgment has ranked 
as one of the most Herculean minds that has ever ap- 
peared in any country. I mean John Belly whose name 
is still fondly and justly cherished, both by the precep- 
tor and pupil, as a household treasure, throughout all the 
varied walks, the elementary paths, as weU as the most 
intricate mazes of anatomy and surgery. The boldness 
and originality of his conceptions and execution in both 
those departments ; his wonderful erudition and his pe- 
culiar felicity and terseness of style, his writings alone, 
in fact, surpassing in graphic power and elegant diction 
any other compositions in the whole range of medical 
literature ; his rare genius, communicating a charm to 
everything he touched, not only through his pen, but 
4dso his pencil, for he was an accomplished limner, 
combined traits of character that threw a halo and flood 
of light over the schools of Edinbui^h, tjj^at wsus not lim- 
ited by the Tweed or the ThameSyhxit shed its effulgence 
through all distant lands where the healing art is k^own. 

But though the source of that light, not the radiance 
that emanated from it, is now forever extinguished, his 
illustrious brother. Sir Charles Bell, still lives to hallow 
his memory and to perpetuate his fame. Gonsociated 
with him in all the great works on which they laboured 
together during life, he survives after the premature 

• ExtiMt from a MS. Joanna of Mrs. V. Mott. 
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death pf that brother, to whose grave in a foreign land 
Ptaly]' he recently made a pilgrimage, and will prolong 
by his own individual achievements that lustre which 
will forever adorn this revered name. It may be said 
truly of Sir Charles Bell, that his physiological and 
pathological inquiries into the anatomy of the brain and 
nerves have, like those of Sir JoBn Herschel in the 
mechanism of the heavens, penetrated farther than those 
of any other savant^ and opened an entire new world to 
our observation; that pronuses to revolutionize many of 
the received opinions in medicine, and overturn, or, ra- 
ther, subjugate to the control of his newly-propounded 
theory of the hitherto mysterious functions of the sennf- 
ic and motyk powers, not only the humoral, but other 
reigning hypotheses. 

Sir Charles, in the declining years of his life, felt that 
his happiness vfould be most consulted by leaving the 
great metropolis of England, which he had chosen for 
some years as his residence ; and returning once more, 
and for the last time, to the land of his fathers, and to 
his fiivourite city, Edinburgh, he was there immediately 
chosen to the professorship of surgery in the University, 
which chair he continues to fill with distinguished honour 
and usefulness as one of the ablest teachers of the age. 
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IRELAND. 

We have not space to dwell as long as we x^oM hare 
de^red.on that famons land of the Scots, whos€ deeds, 
diminative as is the territory they occapy, have filled the 
world with their greatness, and nrast dierefore hasten, 
before passing to the Continent, to Erin's green isle, so 
renowned in song, in fable, in poetic interest, in chivalry, 
and in genius. 

I visited the Irish capital, Dublin, and found there her 
schools well-ordered, her hospitals ample, and her pro- 
fessors maintaining that high rank for which they have 
ever been so celebrated. 

Here I was welcomed not only with tihte coui):esie9 
which I had elsewhere received, but with all that warmfth 
and folnees of Irish heart and Irish hospitality which 
must be seen and felt to be enjoyed. I t^an never erase 
firom my memory the home-like cordiality, the touching 
attentions, the almost brotJierly affection and endear- 
ments which with prodigal generosity were opened to 
me at ev^y door. There was I most feelingly greeted 
by that patriarch in surgery, Dr. Colles, with whose 
name and services I had been so long conversant, and 
with whom I had already been 6n familiar terms of in- 
timacy for years by our frequent correspondence. He, 
too, spoke in terms of high commendation of the surgery 
of our country ; and in remarking upon the great subject 
of aneurisms and the tying of great arteries, said that 
America had won laurels for herself that would never 
fade, ai;id that the American instrument for tying deep^ 
seated arteries was adopted by them all, and was by 
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far the best that had €ver been invented. He is still in 
the possession of vigorous health, and long maj he en- 
joy his well-merited reputation as the first surgeon of 
Ireland. He has not written largely,, bat what he has 
written has been the fruit of such exact and minute in- 
vestigation, and of such ripe experience, that every line 
may be said to tell the truth, and to be a sterling acqui- 
sition to our art Not less kind and assiduous in his 
civilities was also my friend Cusacli^ who now, since the 
partial retirement of his great contemporary, Colles, from 
the field of operative surgery, may truly be said to hold 
the first rank in that department of our art As it is 
the most dangerous and difficult path to eminence, and 
the only practical and demonstrative test of the utility 
of surgical science, it is, for these reasons, the most in- 
tensely captivating to an ambitious mind, and the most 
richly rewarded with the approbation and applause of 
public opinion. 

I, perhaps, may be permitted to say, that in my opin- 
ion, no surgeon in the British kingdom or on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, has gone through the range of the 
great modem operations of ezsecHng the Jaws for osteo- 
sarcoma, as successfully and brilliantiy as this our dis- 
tinguished collaborateur of Dublin. 

There also resides Sir Philip Crampton^ another dis- 
tinguished luminary in surgery. Hb it was, permit me 
to add, who also followed me in the steps of my first 
operation upon the common iliac artery. Though this 
first attempt in Europe did not succeed, I was favoured 
with a more fortunate issue; and the patient still lives 
in a neighbouring county, literally a monument, it may 
be said in a. double sense, of the triumphs of modem 
surgery. For it was not only the first time that this 
great operation of the tying of this artery had ever been 

( 
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accomplished successfolly, but the first time that it had 
ever been performed for aneurism. I hope it may not 
be considered egotistic in me to say, that it was with 
emotions of peculiar gratification and pride, both as a 
surgeon and as an American, that I saw this my first at- 
tempt to interrupt the vital current in this great arterial 
trunk, .crowned with SQch complete success. 

To all my friends in Dublin, as though they were 
named, permit me on this occasion here to return my 
warmest acknowledgments, and deep sense of gratitude 
for their unremitted and heartfelt kindness to me. 
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FRANCE. 

Hating now thus revisited the three principal capitals 
of Great Britain, with which my associations, thus flat- 
teringly renewed, will hereafter be still more agreeably 
and closely blended, I hastened onward to that most re- 
nowned and enchanting metropolis, Paris, which, it has 
been well said, is all France ; and well and gready does 
she represent that noble kingdom. A worid of colleges, 
hospitals, mnsenms, and scientific men, embracing within 
Its precincts every character and variety of institution 
which human ingenuity could conceive, and human 
charity, in its most enlarged benevolence, could devise. 
Here a new and vast drama presented itself to me. In 
this capital and epitome of the European world of civil- 
ization — ^the heart of the realm, and of its court and 
splendours — ^this protectress and patroness of the arts 
and sciences, of belles lettres, and of polite taste, that 
not only woos men of geiiius and literary merit to make 
dieir home vrithin her domains, but extends to them, be 
they of whatever nation they may, her fraternizing and 
fostering encouragement, with a liberal and prodigal 
hand which we meet with nowhere else — ^in a place 
which thus concentrates within itself such an amount 
of mental power, and where greatness and rank in every 
pursuit and occuparion of life are such common com* 
modities, favoured indeed must be his lot, who, in such 
a galaxy of intellectual strength, has the good fortnne 
even to attract noticei much more fortunate and truly 
tomplimented if he obtains the rank of pre-eminence 
for anything that he may have done. 

E 
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It will not, therefore, I trust, be deemed rain in me 
to say, that it was with feelings of andissembled pleasure, 
which I cannot well describe, that I found my humble 
name had already preceded me, and that I had been 
honoured, shortly before reaching the great capital of 
France^ with the high distinction of Fortign Auodaie 
of the Eoyal Jjcademy af Medicme, a branch of the cel- 
ebrated Institute founded by Napodeon. 

*In this unrivalled metropolis, which contains within 
its circuit the most exlenfiive and vaxied feeilities for 
surgical and aaatomieal education, I found every leisure 
momemt of my time most agreeably and profitably oceu^ 
pied in accepting of the kind attentions of my profes- 
sional brethren ; in visiiting their hospitals, museume, and 
sdioob ; and in witnessing the brilliant display of sci- 
eirtific triumphs in our art, which have witbiki a few 
years, grown iq> on Ak fruitfiil soil, and ^en such ee- 
lebrity^to tins capkai Such, indeed, is the vast variety 
af obfflcts and sources eif instruction aad knowfedge ; 
such the Kbenl paibeonagoof the government in all chav- 
ittdble, w well as literary and scientific institutions ; a«d 
such the pride of the Parisians themselves in eneour- 
a^ng more especially the» madictd schools, and every 
department coUaieral thereto^ thai; the healing art, aod 
its almost hundred renowned teachers, may, in faci^ be 
said to constitute a little empire of itself within Parifl» 
aa sn^mvin tf» mperia, exercising a most importaM 
and moralising coAtrcl oa the social ch«j»etBr of the 
metropolis. 

The long and weU^merited hme of the ancienA hos^ 
pital of Hotel Dieu naturally first attracted my aitten- 
tion. There, by my excellent and much esteemed, 
firiend, Mr. Roux, I was formally lAtroduced to his class 
in the amphitheatre^ with moiiy complinenits and enco- 
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mmms which it woidd scarcely be pro|ier for llie to re- 
peat Mr. Ronx st^ndn in bold relief in this great dp* 
ital as the successor of the iliostrious J^tmm Dupuytren, 
whose name and fame are identified with all the leading 
features of modem French surgery. That grealt operih 
tor, one of the most dexterous of his age, had, but a few 
months before my arrival, paid the debt of nature. He, 
like most surgeons of distinction, and fortunate and ptf^ 
ular operators, also came to a premature death by over^ 
tasking the energies of his brain, by wasting the semio* 
rial powers with die continued and absorbing, antl, let 
me add, often painful and fearful excitement created by 
all the circumstances attending a succession of tt^tX, 
brilliant, and daring operations. 

While again alluding thus to the peculiar cast ofSs^ 
eases that afflict more particularly, as we have before 
said, the surreal profession, it occurs to us to mention 
one notable instance of former years,* that of the cc3e^ 
brated and original John Hunter, who, naturally af 
an excitable temperament, was rendered more sd by fi^ 
arduous professional duties as an operator and teacher, 
and fell dead in his own hospital by sudden coi^stion 
of the heart 

These observations also recall to us another emtnent 
surgical professor at Paris, Mr. Lisfranc, whose friend^ 
ship I made, and who assured me that he felt within 
him^e certain and sure premonitions of decay, or, as 
the French call it, difaiUancey entirely attributable to the 
effect of oppressive professional occupations. He told 
me that it was that which had broken up my health and 
was fast undermining his own ; that such were his in- 
creasing susceptibilities of the nervous system, that he 
rarely now performed a great operation without imme- 
diately thereafter requiring repose at home. 
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WhUe visiting the Hotel Diea I coaM not help re- 
calling that this had been the field also of some of the 
greatest names of surgery in by*gone days. Here De- 
sa/uU and Mareau both fiourished, both taaght to admi- 
ring popils like their illustrious and worthy successor 
Dupuytren, and, like him, are heard no more. Such have 
been the prototypes of that distinguished surgeon Mr. 
RouXy who now walks the wards and fills the clinical 
chair of this noble charity : a charity almost coeval in 
years with the fsir-famed Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
whose ancient towers overshadow its portals. 

Some travellers have erroneously thought and spoken 
of the Seine, one branch of which passes through arch- 
ways directly under this hospital, as emitting stagnant 
exhalations prejudicial to the inmates. This, in our 
opinion, is a great mistake, as there are few streams so 
proverbially rapid in their current, and none more free of 
mod, or that have a purer bed of sand and gravel, which 
latter are constantly being taken up by small boats in 
the river, and made a great article of commerce in the 
city. Instead of being injurious to the health of Paris- 
ians, this great artery, which traverses the very heart of 
the city, and the oldest and most densely populated and 
most unwholesome parts of it, must, on the contrary, in 
our opinion, by the velocity and force of its current, not 
only sweep away all impurities and filth from tbe streets, 
but also, by its mechanical action on the superincum- 
bent strata of air, serve, as a great and valuable venti- 
lator. 

Upon Mr. Roux, the distinguished successor of Du- 
puytren, it is my duty as well as my pleasure to bestow a 
passing encomium for his sui^ical attainments and per- 
sonal worth. He possesses in an eminent degree the 
high-minded qualities of a private gentleman and the 
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trae attributes of a great sorgeoii. A steadinesis and a 
boldness of execadon are prominent traits in his char- 
acter as a surgeon. This confidence emanates from the 
immense opportunities he has bad in the practice of his 
profession. One instance will illustrate the truth of my 
remark. But a few days before I left Paris, and next 
to his last visit to my house, he insisted upon n^ com- 
ing to witness some of his operations for the last time; 
after which, in walking with him finom the hospital, and 
in speaking of his frequent performance of certain oper- 
ations, he stated to me that he had extracted the catch 
ract more than six thtncsand times ; and having just wit^ 
nessed him perform the lateral section of lithotomy, and 
bestowed upon it my commendation, he added that he 
ought to be expert in it, having performed that impor- 
tant operation about six hundred times ! 

My next interview was with the justly-distinguisdied 
Velpeau, a surgeon with whom I had long been in cor- 
respondence, and whom I felt that I already intimately 
knew before the pleasure I had of meeting him fiice to 
&ce upon his own element in the noble Hospitai of la 
Charite. No man could have treated a brother more 
kindly and cordially than he did me. Velpeku ought 
to be the admiration of every one, for, from the humblest 
beginning of an uneducated, poor boy, he has, by his own 
unaided efforts and unflinching ambition, risen to the 
most distinguished rank in his profession. He is an 
able operator, an admirable teacher, a profoundly mi- 
nute anatomist, and by far the most scientific and best- 
read surgeon I have ever met with. His works, apart 
firom his lectures, give abundant evidence (tf the truth 
of this remark. 

In passing along among the numerous hospitals scat- 
tered over every quarter of this great metropolis, X must 
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not omit some interesting TemiAiscences of my nsits to 
that of La Pitii. At the head of this estabUshment is 
the celebrated sorgeon Lisfranc, whom we have al- 
ready alladed to. He was a pupil of Dapnytren, and is 
another example of a self-made man, Ulustrative of what 
ge&ins, and effort, and industry may accomplish when 
fostered by the fiberal encouragement, free competition, 
and almost gratuitous instruction ^erywhere dispensed 
by the judicious arrangements of the schools of this 
capital. 

For it is not here, even under this strong monarchy, 
that unprotected and untitled talent can long languish 
in obscurity, or justly complmn that ^ chill penury," dis- 
heartened by the aristocratic privileges of gloomy clois* 
ten and close corporations, may dampen the holy fire 
of ambition, and "^free^ up the genial current of the 
so«l * 

This bold a»4 original operator, however the world 
may choose to designate him as proverbial f<Mr the im-- 
perturbabU soMgfrwd ci his surgical character, is, as we 
have before remarked, a striking instance of an acutely 
sensitive temperament, showing how erroneous often is 
popular belief in relation to the private history of emi* 
nent individuals. He enjoys a high reputation in his 
profession, and I can justly say of him, that he deserves 
a pre-eminent rank as the first curative or medical sur* 
geon of France. This is exemplified by the remarkable 
success of his operations, and which is altogether impu- 
table to the sagacious judgment and practical tact he 
exhibits in the previous and subsequent treatment of the 
patient I am delisted to have it in my power to say, 
that in one of my visits, by express invitation, to exam* 
ine a great many cases of a peculiar and distressing mal- 
ady of the female sex, for which he had performed in 
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previoiis yean more than m^y operatioas [eiuiectioQ of 
the neck of the uteras], be now stated to me that he 
readily effected a core by a mnch more simple and less 
painful process ; a iact highly honourable, I consider, to 
his homanity, and denoting clearly the adiancing march 
of sQffgical science.* 

But the Bh^pUal of Necker must not be forgotten; 
for here presides the eTer^iUustrious and unriialled Ctr- 
ULE, the projector .and the author of that greatest of all 
triumphs for science and humanity, of that master-inno- 
vation in the treatment of calculus, the operation of Xi^A* 
mUrUy. How much pain, how much agony, has not 
this great and good man saved to his fellow-creatures ! 
And how perfectly in keeping with his mild and unpre- 
tending demeanour and his benevolent heart, has been 
the victory he has gained over one of the most afflicting 
and excruciating torments which it is the lot of mortals 
to endure. Civiale is, in truth, one of the noblemen of 
our profession, in all the charities that adorn our nature. 
In his speciality, of all the men I have ever seen, for 
delicacy of tact and adroitness of execution, he surpass* 
e& It is utterly impossible for any one to imagine the 
highly-finished style of his manipulations. I have often 
remarked to the pupils of our country during my resi- 
dence in Paris, that a visit to Civiale would alone amply 
Compensate them for their journey to France; and that 
it was worth all the expense to a young man to learn a 
lesson from him. For it would teach, above all other 
things, what apparently almo^ insurmountable obstacles 
persevering resolution and matchless skill in the use of 
instruments can overcome. Happily for the honour of 
mankind, and for the gratitude of those who owe to him 
their exemption from the anguish of a dbtressing and 

• Thb wnwdy \m mwdy the tppliotiott of Lim Ciurtio to IhipMt i 
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excruciating malady, he has been richly rewarded for hid 
noble discovery, and amassed a fortune which is not 
exceeded by that of any of his brethren in the French 
capital. 

I must be here allowed to acknowledge in general 
terms to my numerous -other friends in Paris, among 
whom, indeed, I might take the liberty to reckon almost 
the entire profession, my deep sense of gratitude for the 
unceasing and numberless kindnesses bestowed upon 
me there, as in so many other of the great capitals of 
Europe. I cannot forbear, however, particularizing the 
names of Breschet, Sanson, Leroy (FEtiolie, Amusat, 
Dubois, Ricord, Lofiis, Oruveilhier, and others ; and that 
venerable nonagenarian, and still enthusiastic advocate 
for the high operation in lithotomy , Doctor SouherhieUe. 
This really surgical curiosity as he is, and the only sur^ 
viving pupil of the celebrated Frhre Come, I have assist- 
ed in the performance of this operation, which may al* 
most be considered a phenomenon at this era of surgi- 
cal science. It might have done a century ago ; but the 
light of anatomical truth and the advancement of sur- 
gery are now too brilliant and too strong to countenance 
so harsh and hazardous an expedient* 

In adverting to the great medical schools of Paris, I 
nmsc be permitted to make a passing observation upon 
the interior administration and police of the hospital es- 
tablishments. The important consideration of cleanli'^ 
ness in the preservation of health and life, had for ages 
past caused to be substituted stone pavements and floors 
for wood, throughout all these public charities in every 
part of the kingdom. It has, however, been ascertained 

* Altboagfa mj eic6ll«iit firiend, L^roy B'EtioUe, only second Ut CiTrale in the 
eru9hing operation for caleulns, is an advocate for the high operation nnder eeitaiv 
circumttancea of a large atone, still I maat be permitted respectfully to differ in opin- 
ion fimm him a« well u from Dr. SonberbieUtt. 
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with perfect' certainty that, while a greater degree of 
coohiess, daring the summer heats, may thus be obtain- 
ed, the disadvantages of accumulated humidity, with a 
tamUike chilliness of atmosphere during winter, greatly 
overbalance any possible benefit to be derived at other 
seasons. The replacement of wooden floors has of late 
commenced, and been demonstrably tributary to the 
more rapid recovery of the sick, as has been strikin^y 
exemplified in the Hotel Dieu and the MtUemitS ; in 
both of which the more frequent recoveries firom disease 
have fully established the superiority of this mode of 
construction. For it is to the want hitherto of this im^ 
portant amelioration, and also to the vitiated constiti^- 
tions and habits of the greater portion of their hospital 
patients, that the lamentable failure in surgical operations 
in Paris hospitals is generally to be attributed, and not 
to the absence of skill in performing them. But it is a 
tixith too glaring and self-evident to all who look with 
a practical eye on the condition of the hospitals at 
Paris, and the character and description of their pa- 
tients, that in the treatment before and aJBler operations^ 
the principle of irritability of the nerwus system makes 
a much stronger feature in their cases, than that condi- 
tion of the vascular tissues called it^mmation. 

There is nothing more important in the walks of med- 
icine and surgery dian for the practitioner to make a 
just distinction between these two opposite states of 
the system. And if great opportunities of observation 
in various countries could authorize me to pronounce an 
opinion, there is no fact more incontestlbly established 
than that the most fatal results in the practice of our 
profession are to be imputed to a total misconception of 
these lines of demarcation. 

Perhaps it is not going too far for me to state, that of 

F 
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idl the coaatries I hav6 viwted, thwe is ao one m whicJi 
so little aUeatioa is paid to tbis cardinal distinction in 
our profession as in Franise. The practice of depletion^ 
I regret to say, even in the always moise or less im* 
pore air and worn-out coasdtutions in th^ hoqpitals^ is 
too often heedlessly pushed to a point of extreme and 
hopeless exhaustion^ where it is obvious, from the uni- 
versal indications of debility and consequent trritability 
present, that nutritious and tonic treatment alone would 
save the patient I have witnessed with pain and sur- 
prise, and I regret that candpur and truth oblige me to 
make the declaration, that after formidable operations^ 
when the suppurative process had attenuated and wast- 
ed the system with hectic irritation and erythema, and 
that aptha of the mucus membrane had supervened, 
leeches and poultices to the epigastrium, even under the 
alarming symptoms mentioned, were too often pertina- 
ciously persisted in, instead of the restorative means ao 
urgendy and imperiously demanded 

We are readily anticipated by our medical friends in 
stating that this d^orable system of therapeutics owes 
its origin to the monomania which tiie almost omnipo- 
tent influence of, and infatuation for, the doctrines of the 
justly-celebrated Brouasais had exercised over the minds 
of the Parisians. 

The ftttal error in that doctrine was, not so much in 
its physiological axioms, which are generally based upon 
soiind views of Uie organization, but in the pathological 
deductions of that great physician, in too frequendy mis- 
taking the effect for the cause, and therisfore, by misdi- 
Dscting the treatment, a^avating the evils which it was 
desirable to remote. 

Though the pernicious results of the spread and 
propagation of tbe therapeutical recommendations of 
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Brooasus ace «tUl'at thiB moweht^n yn hawe said,.! 
in the treatmeat of dkeasos tbronghoat Fmace, the d6c<- 
trine itself of phy$iologieal medicine^ less objectional 
than its &l8e application to treatment, is man^Besdy on 
the decline. The son of its glory is sinking fiaist into 
that oblivioax which sooner or later is the inoTitable 
doom of every theory that be^Ms erroneous and mis*- 
chievous deductions. 

This great and original physician had the nusforinne 
to sorvive his own doctrine. He Uved to see it entombs- 
ed before hioi. He who had charmed, by the novelty 
and beanty of his theory, the ihausands that thronged 
his amphitheatre and clinique at his famous hospital of 
the Vol de Gracey lived to behold the ranks of his fol- 
^lowers thinned And decimated to less than Tiaif a hun^ 
dred listeBers^ as I myself had the mortification to wit^ 
ness on several occasions; and, what mnst have been 
galling to the acute sensibilities and proud, imperial mind 
of this giant iilteUect, he daily saw that even diese few 
Matt]ered and reluctant attendants scarcely lingered to 
hear his concluding admonitions, but hastened with 
hurried step and 6ag^r curiosity to join in the pressure 
of the crowded multitude that rushed in to do homage 
to his successful rival and colleague, the inde&tigable 
and talented AndrcU. 

May I be permitted to hope that my friends will place 
a proper construction upon the criticism I have hazard- 
ed on the pathohgicci muapplicaium of the doctrines of 
so profound and truly original a philosopher as the great 
Broussab X 

For fear, however, that some may misapprehend me, 
I will briefly add that the master featnres of the fhffsir- 
ological system of Broussaia, .La Medicine Phydolo^ 
gique^ as he called it, are without donbt strictly confimn- 
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able, in their anstomical sense, wi^h the trae and immu- 
table principles of the animal organization. 

In fixing upon the muams membrane as the seat for 
the primordial evolution and final extinction of the vital 
forces, he has nnqaestionablj struck upon the true track, 
in following out and opening up which we may at some 
future day hope to unravel the intricate mysteries of or- 
ganic life. 

In tracing out the structure and the functions of the 
mucous membrane, it will be found, that throughout all 
the varying plans of organization, and multitudinous 
groups and classes of animals, that this tissue, as it is 
the one which is most universally present, and that 
which can alone be detected in the extreme and ulti- 
mate simplifications of vitality, as seen in the infusary, 
animals, and that terra incognita in which, through ro- 
diary and zoophytic tribes, they blend with the vegeta- 
ble kingdom ; so is it necessarily, therefore, that particu- 
lar and ruling organic texture which is absolutely essen- 
tial to, if not more indispensable than any other struc- 
ture to animal existence. 

In according every encomium justly due to this extra- 
ordinary man, we should not forget also the invaluable 
and original contributions to physiology made by his 
illustrious contemporaries Bichat and Beclard. These 
two latter, in feet, may be said to have laid the founda- 
tion of that ever-memorable system of physiological 
medicine deduced from almost endless and incessantly- 
multiplied anatomical investigations and dissections; 
which, like logarithmic calculations in astronomy, have 
brought us nearer and nearer to, and, in fact, almost in 
actual proximity with, the truth and with the knowledge 
of the exact character of the agencies which propel and 
regulate the machinery and mechanism of life. 
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That imflBOital triumvirate of physiologists, Bickat, 
Beclard, and Braussaist have established an era in med- 
icine, and shed a lostre upon the laws of organic life, 
which will forever be the subject of admiration to the 
remotest posterity* 

But we have to lament in this, as in so many instances 
9f a similar kind, that the enthusiasm with which these 
doctrines and pursuits have been embraced and culti- 
vated by their contemporaries, has led to the neglect, 
however paradoxical it may seem, of the important and 
paramount science of tJiereqmUics^ or the cure of dis- 
eases by remedial means ; which is, in truth, the first 
and the last great object of all our professional inquiries. 
It must strike every observer who walks in the hospitals 
of Fans, that the great ambition of her medical men 
seems too much absorbed with the desire to verify the 
justness of their ^kagnosis and prognosis by the autop- 
sies and post-mortem examinations of their patients, ra- 
ther than scrutinizing and seeking sedulously with un- 
remitted vigilance for remedies for healing the maladies 
of the dick. 

But they are nevertheless laying a mighty ground- 
work in sound pathology, and their labours are justly 
the theme of eulogy and admiration in all countries, 
though we have not, from the causes stated, yet reaped, 
the ftill fruits of them. Upon this platform, however, 
sooner or later will be reared the noblest superstructure 
of therapeutics that the world has ever beheld. We 
venture to predict, from our own observation, that ^^ 
long the scientific men of every country vvill award this 
just meed of praise to the great pathological school of 
Paris. 

Before passing from the lamented Broussais, some in- 
teresting ciroumstanceSiConnected with the last moments 
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of 80 great a man, as dief feU ooder oqr oMice brnoie- 
diate notice, may not seem miaplaiced. 

I had often seen him^ and often Kstened to hb power* 
fnl eloquence, which spar^ neicfaer fnend nor foe, an* 
cient nor modem man that stood in his pathway. He. 
died only abont a year since, and while I was at Paris. 

If his £amie for several years previous to this event 
had declined) and if there had been aay Inkewanmiees 
in that impassioned admiration that the medical world 
entertained for him, that indifier^nce in public feetiag 
expired with him. For when his^ corse was brought 
oot for sepahure in Pere la Chaise, the streets were 
thronged with thonsands to pay a last homage to his 
remains Even the hearse was drawn by hundreds of 
medical students from his house to the grave, and in its 
route was stopped at the foot of the cokMmi of Napo> 
leon in the Place Veaddme, in testimony of the admi^ 
ration which the deceased when aUve, and while a med* 
ical officer in the grand army, had ever cherished for 
the great Captain. A few days after has interment, I 
participated, by special invitation from my eocceUeiM 
friend Amwatj his attending snrgeoa, in a reunion of a 
few of his friends to hear and see the resok of the an-* 
*top8y. 

Characteristic of the correct judgment of Broussab 
and die sagacity of his diagnosis, as well as of that of 
his skilftil medical attendant, the morbid appearances 
were found to be in exact accordance with the detail 
and explanations of the symptoms as recorded in the 
diary of the deceased, as kept by himself up to the day 
of his death, and which I myself saw and examined.* 

Immediately following his death, a bronze statue of 
tins eminent physician, of the sise of life, was cast by 

* ItwwatBudnoiiMrtoaidbetionoflbtiMltti^ 
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order of the Institace. I S9W it at tbe fevadry. He 
is seated in the chair of his library; his noble form, 
of Roman-like grandenr, stem as he looked---erect 
and commanding. Under one foot, prostrate in the 
dnst, lie the ponderous tomes of Hoffman^ Boerhaave. 
Van SwieteUy and CuUen, occupying the position in 
which his doctrines placed these jastly-revered fathers 
of medicine, who. for him had lived and laboured in 
vain. In his right hand were seen the volumes of his 
own dear system of physiological medicine. Alas, what 
presumption ! Great as was the merit of Broussais, is 
it not consummate weakness, pride, and folly, to have 
fiadsely represented him thus, as having annihilated, by 
one stroke of the pen, such treasures of wisdom and 
of practical experieuce, of laborious research and pro- 
found acumen, as are scattered like pearls and diamonds 
through the pages of these immortal authors t 

We have purposely deferred until this place noticing 
the most extraordinary man, perhaps, of alt the great 
men of our profipssion congregated within the walls of 
Paris. We mean the celebrated Baron Larret, the 
constant friend and companion of the Emperor Napo* 
leon during all his memorable campaigns, frcm that time 
when fortune seemed forever to perch on his eagles, till, 
in the revolution of events, the glories of that great com^ 
mander set forever on the field of Waterfoa 

At the age of slmo^ fourscore, this veteran in surgery, 
having survived a hundred campaigns^ reposes upon hk 
laurels in his favourite capital. Did ever any man, in 
ancient or modern times, witness the one tenth or one 
hundredth part of the bloody scenes of battle that be 
has participated int What surgeon has ever looked 
upon, and been in the midst of such awful carnage t 
From the burning sands of Egypt, to tlie frosen snows 
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of Russia, and the final close of the drama at Waterloo, 
he was ever by the side of his beloved chieftain. 

He told me on one occasion — ^for I may with pride 
say that I enjoyed the intimacy of this great sargeon, 
whom Napoleon, in his will and elsewhere, often spoke 
of as " t?ie best of men'' — ^that for twenty years of his 
life he slept, it may be said, on the same straw, and was 
wrapped in the same cloak with his great master. 

I very much question whether any man since the 
days of Ambrose Pa/ri^ ever enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of the whole army as much as Larrey. This I 
myself have witnessed again and again in his walks 
through the hospital of the celebrated Invalides at Paris, 
of which he was surgeon^in-chief. It was delightful to 
behold the almost religious veneration with which his 
old companions in arms received and welcomed him as 
he passed from bed to bed. The eyes of these decrepit 
warriors would glisten with joy at his approach ; and, if 
sad from suffering, he would cheer their drooping spirits 
by recounting to them some memorable victory in which 
they had both participated. I have heard him sound in 
their ears the magic words, Lodi ! Marengo ! and Aus- 
terlitz! and Mont Tabor! and the effect was electric 
^d wonderful. It was like the neighing of the war- 
horse at the sound of the trumpet Can this be won- 
dered at, when they saw in the person of Larrey the 
very form and figure — " the counterfeit presentment" — 
of their great Captaiii ; and when they saw and knew, 
too, that the favourite trircomered chapeau which Lar* 
rey wore on his head as he walked from ward to ward) 
was that, identical hat, made for and worn by Napoleon 
himself, and by him presented to Larrey, because, as 
Napoleon delicately remarked, it seemed to fit him best 

This incident of the present of the hat was related 
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to me by Baron Larrey on one occasion, when I was 
accompanying him through the Invalides^ when he pleas* 
andy transferred the hat from his own head to mine, 
and added that that hat Napoleon had worn. 

As an illustration of his immense experience, he told 
me that he amputated ^bt^r^e^n arms at the shoulder joint 
the morning after the battle of Wdgram, and that he 
performed more than two hundred amputations after the 
battle of Austerlitz ; and persevering in his efforts to 
relieve the wounded soldiers, his knife fell powerless 
from his exhausted hand 

Nothing shall I ever cherish nearer to my feelings in 
my reminiscences of Paris, than the many and delight- 
ful conversations which I enjoyed with this truly virtu* 
ous and most estimable man. I recollect on one occa- 
sion at his house, while speaking on the subject of the 
wealth of professional men generally, he stated to me 
with great frankness that he was comfortable, but that 
his means were not ample. He said with much energy 
and emphasis, ^ I have often had it in my power, had I 
availed myself of the opportunities that offered, to have 
amassed as princely a fortune as Dupuytren, who left 
more than three millions of francs." He said that, after 
the conquest of Germany, Napoleon told him to go to 
the great capitals of that country, then subjugated to his 
imperial sway, and take from the museums, cabinets, and 
collections, every object that he desired that in any way 
pertained to his profession. Larrey replied that notfaling 
there belonged to him, and that he could take nothing ; 
showing an ingenuousness and delicate sense of honour, 
and a scrupulous honesty, which have ever marked and 
still characterize this great man. 

It was no doubt to this rare example of probity, in 
those times of rapacity and conquest, that Napoleon had 

6 
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referoncQ whm be pronpuuced the brief and eIo<iaem 
eulo^nm, that Larrej was the beat and most victaoas 
maA that he had ever known. 

In speakings on one occasion, of the ingratitude of the 
public to professional men, he related the thrilling cir- 
cumstances which occurred when a part of the French 
army were cut off from the main body a few days after 
the battle of Wagram^ and intercepted upon the islapd 
of Indear Lohau: by the burning of the bridge of the 
Danube by the Austrians. Larrey himself was with 
that portion of the army, and their food consisted for 
several days, as he related to me, of soup made of horse- 
Jlesh cooked in their cuirasses and seasoned with gun- 
powder. Op thia occasion, among the wounded supe* 
rior. officers was one whose arm Larrey had amputated*, 
and who was in a state of extreme exhaustion. The 
ba^on gave him his last bottle of wine from his own 
stores^ That officer recovered. He is now a wealthy 
peer, and barely recognises his benefactor and best 
friend. 

The Baron Larrey is at present surgeon and inspect- 
or-general of the armiea of France, with the pay of 
12»000 francs per annum. He has retired from the hos- 
pital of the S[0tel des InvaMdes^, where, however, I had 
previously frequently had the gobd fortune to accompa^- 
1^ him, and to bear witness to his extraordinary merits 
as a surgeon. At this period of his life, it could not be 
expected that he should be a brilliant and adroit opera- 
tor ; hut, of all the men I have ever seen, he excelled, in 
the neatness and in the manipulations of his dressings. 
In no hospital did I ever see so much order, cleanliness, 
and discipline. The military principle appeared to per- 
vade every part of it It was surprising the labour he 
would patiently go through in adjusting his dres^gs to 
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kis padeDt% m wbtdi he was am eitample wartbj of all 
pnise and imitatioi^ ewn for dorgeons, and especially 
for pnpib. 

His ioTahiaUe smrgical menaoirs of the varibds cisttti- 
paigns of the Emperor are too fomiliarly known to re- 
quire particular eucomiiiiDS. I asked him whether we 
iriioold not have the last volume brought down to the 
memorable events of Waterloo. He replied with mncfa 
feeling, *" I could not do that" Remarking of thM faitaf 
batde, he said that on the night of the third day, wbetf 
all was over, and wlj ile absorbed in attendance upon the 
wounded, in the confusion and darknesis of the nigH 
alike assiduous as he was to friends or enemies; twti 
English soldiers espied him by the glimmering Egbt of 
the night-lamps^ and cried out, ''Here's Napoleon f^ 
Thej seized him immediately, believing diat they had 
captured the Emperor. They treated him roughly and 
dragged him over the ground, by which he was wound- 
ed in the forehead and bled much, his long black locks, 
as he always wears them (so peculiar and well-knxywn)^ 
matting in dishevelled masses over his face. The bru- 
tal soldiers, intoxicated with their supposed prize, and 
maddened with victory, declared they would kifl Mih. 
An English officer, passing by at this moment, accosted 
them, and hearing their story that they had taketf Na- 
poleon, instantly recognised the person of Baron Larrey, 
and directed them to release him immediately. But for* 
this, the Baron told me, his Hfe would have been sacri« 
ficed 

Among the objects in the hospitals and charitable e^ 
tablishments of Paris, as well as in those of all other 
Catholic countries, the most pleasing to a benevolent 
mind, are those meek and neatly-clad, and most eflScient 
and kind-hearted females, whose lives^ with a supreme 
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sense of religions daty, are exclusively devoted to ^e 
care and comfort of the^ poor and the sicL We mean 
the Sisters of Charity [soeurs grises, or soeors de la 
charit6], as they are denominated from the order of Nans 
to which they belong. 

The field of their pious labours is not confined and 
secluded within the damp and gloomy cloisters of a con- 
vent, but spread abroad through the world like the light 
of heaven, or that Divine mercy which, '< as the gentle 
dew, falleth alike on all beneath," occupying itself in 
acts of humanity and in the tenderest charities to all 
their fellow-creatures. They, too, rigidly observe the 
vow of celibacy, but they are wedded to the charities of 
the human heart, and wisely judge that, like their great 
niaster, the Christian Saviour^ they cannot do better ser- 
vice to the Lord, than by that practical benevolence 
which ministers to the sufferings of the helpless poor and 
sick. 

This heavenly, I might almost say Godlike office, so 
peculiarly appropriate to Woman, involves a self-denial 
and sacrifice of every worldly object and enjoyment, that 
woman alone can endure. Next to the duty of being a 
mother, this is truly the most morally sublime and an- 
gelic of all human employments. 

No more striking proof could be given, of the impor- 
tance of a great and perfectly-organized medical school, 
in a densely-populated capital, than -the mighty chan- 
ges, reformations, and improvements which have been 
wrought in the healing art, through the influence of the 
great school of Paris, at once the capital of Europe and 
of France. 

Mental energy has been. stimulated into intense and 
concentrated activity, by the encouragement given to 
honourable rivalry in that vast arena. It is the only 
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capital where high intellectaal merit in every depart- 
ment of knowledge is sure to meet with a liberal and 
fostering protection, without regard to the clime or 
people, to which those belong who enter into the lists of 
this bloodless tournament of mind grappling with mind. 

To the brilliant march of medical and surgical sci- 
ence in this capital for half a century past, may, in fact, 
be imputed the moral interest which it has created there 
in society at large, the deservedly elevated rank and 
consideration whi<bh our profession holds in the esti- 
mation of the French people, and all the nations of 
Northern Europe ; and, lastly, the more efficient char- 
ities of the heart which have thereby been called into 
'active exercise, as we see beautifully illustrated in the 
religious order of females of whom we have just spoken. 

We have glanced at the astonishing progress, within 
this time, that has been made there in every department 
of zoology and comparative and human anatomy, which 
sciences are the groundwork and true basis of all that 
is valuable in the practice of our profession. 

We have already dilated at some length upon the 
physiological and pathological investigations which dis- 
tinguish this great school. We must here say a passing 
word of the equally brilliant and more directly practical 
and useful discoveries achieved in the department of 
pharmacy, without the materiel of which the boasted 
healing art would be null and void, so far as unassisted 
though provident nature is inadequate to accomplish the 
removal of disease. It will redound with honour to the 
analytical genius and inventive powers of the French 
in chemical science, at the head of which stands the 
distinguished Pelletier, that the accuracy of their pro- 
cesses, and the profound results of their experiments 
have placed within the hands of the physician all the 
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most valuable medicaments that we possess, in beautiful 
and simple forms, and stripped of all gross and extrane- 
ous matter. The extensive class of alkaloid prepara- 
tions extracted from the vegetable kingdom, such as 
marphtnef quinine^ strychnine, veratriney &rC., and a range 
of others vi^ith which the world are now becoming fa- 
miliar, have, by their direct and potent efficacy, their 
concentrated parity, and the exact measure with which 
we are enabled to compute their force, absolutely estab- 
lished a new era in the practice of our profession. 

It was my happy lot, even at my advancing time of 
life, to have resided in this capital, and to have witness- 
ed, also^ the dawning as well as the meridian splendoor 
of another new and illustrous era in the healing art* We 
refer to that beautiful and exact science limitedly de- 
nominated OftTHOPOiDio SirnaERY. Though the first 
essays in Myotomy were commenced about two centu- 
ries ago, it was then, and for a long period after, exclu- 
sively cojofined to a single operation : that of Torticol- 
lis. And it is only within the last three years that sur- 
gical and mechanical means have been successfully 
directed to relieve ahnost every description of human 
deformity originating in the muscular system. In this 
great and important work the French hold a distinguish- 
ed and primary rank ; and among them at present stand 
in bold and prominent relief the names of Gueew, 
fiouvier, Vidal, and Travemier. 

The institutions that have been founded by these dis*- 
tinguished men in and abobt Paris are the just admira- 
tion of all who take an interest in the march of sound 
practical surgexy. Among the many travellers whom I 
have mec at Paris, and whom I have accompanied to 
these OrthiJfpcBdic Schools and Hospitals, I may mention, 
besides my own countrymen. Sir Benjamin Brodze^ of 
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London, and Mr. Chuack. of Dublin, who. were in rap« 
tores at the extent and jj^rfection of the corative pro- 
cesses they witnessed. 

The princely establishmeat of my excellent friend. 
Da. JuiAs G^BKiN, at Passy^ in the environs of Paris, 
a|Mi near the former residence of oar illustrious coun- 
tryman, FraTiJdin^ may be cited as far surpassing all the 
rest The ingenious and distinguished founder has done 
more than all his contemporaries in enlarging the prin- 
ciples and applying the practice of Myotomy and Tx- 
MOTOMY to al7nast evert/k muscle and tendon of the body. 

But, to secure the success of these sections, the cure 
ean only be completed by the most ingenious and beau- 
ti&d apparatus of mechanism ; all of which has been 
Qonsummated with an elaborateness of perfection and 
skill which almost transcends belie£ 

This great improvement both in mechanical and op- 
mrative aurgery is destined to be to the human form 
what vaccination has been and is to the human features 
As the discovery of Jenner has rid the world of a loath- 
some pestilence^ and banished from our sight those dis- 
figurations which made the most lovely lineaments and 
complexions hideous to behold, so will Orthopcedic Sur- 
gery, by its magic touch, unbind the fettered limbs, re- 
store symmetry to the distorted form, give mobility to 
the imprisoned tongoe, and directness to the orb of 
vision. 

Like many other of the glorious achievements of sur- 
gery, it is based upon such simple and self-evident prin- 
ciples that it cannot bnt be attractive, and carry home 
conviction to the plainest capacities. Its adoption, there- 
fore, must be universal ; and the more so, because, liber- 
ally and eiiettBively as the knife may be used, untwist- 
ing, as it literally does^ the most misshapen, and revolt- 
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ing, and convoluted masses of deformity, by dividing 
deep, yet safely under the skin, through the thickest and 
broadest muscles, until, as I have seen Guerin do, and 
in one operation, some half a hundred nearly* of these 
ropes of the human body were cut asunder, and the pa* 
tient stretched out upon the table in his natural shap|; 
yet are these operations, in many instances, almost free 
from pain, and without a drop of blood ! 

And another remarkable feature, and which gives Ae 
charm of magic to this truly brilliant triumph of our 
art, is the almost instantaneous festoration of every dis- 
torted part as soon as cut, and the righting of the limbs, 
and trunk, and head, to their wonted beautiful symmetry 
and proportions ; as the proud ship that has been bent 
down to the rude storm recovers her position and re- 
sumes her stately course when the shrouds have been 
cut away. 

Having myself pursued this new branch as a student 
with my friend Guerin for the last three years, and per- 
sonally traced it through every step of its rapid progress, 
from its birthday, I may say, to its present perfected con- 
dition ; and having also supplied myself with every in- 
strument and apparatus employed, made at great cost, 
and under the special supervision of M. Guerin, and as 
a particular favour granted by that gentleman to me, I 
have thought that I could in no manner so well express 
my gratitude to him, to my country, and to my friends, 
for the kind feelings with which they have been pleased 
to cherish my name, as by attempting to found in this 
city an American Orthopcedic Institution, by which the 
principles and practice of that inestimable science may 
be diffused far and wide through this my native land. 

I am sure, in addressing these observations to parents 

* In the Cite I refer to forty-thzee motclei and tendoiw weie dhided. 
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and friends, I need make no apology for having intro- 
duced myself in connexion with this subject I am 
persuaded they will h^il with cordial approbation the 
establishment of an institution, and the introduction of 
a new department of surgical practice, hitherto a desid- 
eratum, and unexplored but most important re^on in 
the geography of Surgical Anatomy, and which is des- 
tined to supply. such pressing wants and to fulfil such 
high purposes; in short, to redress the evils of feeble 
nature and to repair the injuries of misguided art. 

Well knowing, from a long career of experience in 
my own country, the parental anxiety which naturally 
attaches to all kinds of deformities, I am satisfied that, 
in appealing more directly to fathers and to mothers, 
they will welcome any efforts which have for their ob- 
ject the relief or removal of the most unpleasant class 
of affections that can afflict their offspring. 

In founding an ortbopcedic establishment in this coun- 
try, it has not been my design to serve myself only, but 
a higher and nobler feeling, I trust, has actuated me in 
this step, which I cannot doubt .will be properly esti- 
mated by all who know me. * I design it as a national 
establishment ; and, should my life not be spared, tru^t 
to be enabled to make such arrangements that others 
may be benefited by it 
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BELGIUM. 



From Paris, accompanied by my young friends Dr. 
Schmidt and Dr. King, of New* York, we proceeded to 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany, and in our route stop- 
ped a short time at the capital of Belgium. We find, 
indeed, the beautUul city of Brussels abounding in char<- 
ities of all descriptions and hospitals of great eictent 

Here we notice a union of £nglish with French prac- 
tice ; this mixed tone originating from so many of both 
these nations haying selected this place for their resi- 
dence. The English usages, however, and the English 
practice of medicine and surgery rather predominata 
Netheriands has produced men of great merit in our 
profession ; among whom I must be permitted to name 
Mr. Seuiin, the author of the new system of healing 
fractures, now much adopted in that country and in 
France, denominated ^'La Bandage bnmobiie^' or 
^ UAppaareiL Amidonnie*' so called from the starch or 
dextrine with which the bandages are saturated, forming, 
when they and the successive layers of pasteboard are 
dry, an immovable encasement to the limb, as much so 
as if it were enclosed in a dried paste envelope of plas- 
ter of Paris. An admirable contribution to practical 
surgery under many circumstances. 

We had the happiness of knowing the author, and of 
being shown by him every step of the process, and of 
hearing his proofs and arguments in favour of it sAs is 
natural to an inventor, he is perhaps more enthusiastic 
in its favour than many who listen to and witness his 
illustrations. Many surgeons, with great justice, will 
object to the immediate application of this apparatus at 
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feas ooimItm to he^ fimn a fear of (he |>erfeetlj iuelae* 
itic character of die 4»pp^»teH and the natural tendency 
we all know there is to vesications and ezcoriatioiK 
when a recent fractnre is too tightly bandi^ed, and the 
heat thereby is made to accumulate. 

From instances which I have known of aerere ift- 
Aimmation caused by this practice, extending higbtfiilly 
fldirofigh the iMttb,aad finom suppurations permanently im- 
pairing the functions of motion,! wohM advise great 
circamspeetion In the me of it immediately after an ac- 
cident 

This was strikingly illustrated in the case of one of 
my surgical friends, Dr. DmihomtAy, professor of soi^ 
gery in the Imperial Aieademy of St Fetersbargh. He 
had this appareil applied to a single fractnre of the left 
atrm, involving the elbow joint, immediately after the aiE> 
cident And so intense was the inflammation, which 
extended to the aids of the fingers, that contractions 
of the muscles and tendons, and such defiMmities of the 
IbreanoD, wrist, and hand were the consequence, that I 
am confident he never will have the perfect use of the 
limb, notwithstanding all the aid that arihopmdic soigery, 
directed by so great a masler as Guerin himself, whom 
he came to Paris to consult, could offer to him. An m^ 
conceivable misfortune to a young and distinguished 
surgeon as he is. 

Btlt unquestionably, after the inflammatory symptoms 
have subsided, this process adds vastly to the comfort 
of the patient, and abridges gready the irksomeness of 
confinement 

Seutin, however, stoutly maintains that an impor- 
tant part of the efficacy of his method consists in its im- 
mediate application after an injury. He cited to me ex- 
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amples of attempts made to depreciate his practice, in 
which the application was delayed for a number of dajs 
instead of being used instantly, as he insists it should 
have been. 

In army practice, where soldiers are to be transported, 
and in civil life also, under such circumstances, Seutin's 
method will be in every point of view justified. 

As for ourselves, we admire the simplici^, the every- 
thing surgical, in the adourable dressings of ^e modern 
father ofmUitary surgery. Baron Larrey. 

His flat and cylindrical cushions of rolled-up straw 
sewed in common linen cloth, composed thus of mate- 
rials accessible on all occasions, and which are placed 
longitudinally next to the limb and beneath the splints, 
forming with the latter an open framework around it» 
have an advantage over all other dressings, by their 
elasticity, coolness, and cleanliness, and at the same time 
giving an opportunity for the limb to be daily examined 

This simple and cheap apparatus is, in fact, an imi<» 
tation of Nature herself in the adjustment of the action 
of the long muscles, by which their antagonist powers, 
in an unfractured healthy limb, exert, like so many lev- 
ers, a proper equipoise of extension and flexion in pre- 
serving the bones in a correct position upon their hinges 
or joints * 

* It is doe to my friend Dr. P. S. Towniend, of this city, to mj, tint this «pp»> 
ntDs of Baron Lsrrey wts first introduced into this eoontiy st <he hospital of the 
Seamen's Retreat on Staten Island, in the Ticinity of this city, about the year 1831-8. 
This charity was founded chiefly through the instrumentality of Dr. Townsend. 
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HOLLAND. 

JouRMETiNa on trough many cities of less impor- 
tance in Belgium and in Holland, we alighted at ancient 
Leyden. At the liame of Leyden, every historic asso- 
ciation dear to onr profession is summoned before as. 
It was here, in this great school of learning, that lived 
the immortal Boerhaavey and a galaxy of so many great 
names in every department of science; giving a metro- 
politan renown to this otherwise inconsiderable though 
beautiful city. 

We visited th^ lecture-rooms, the hospitals, the mu- 
seums, which were once walked and occupied by Boer- 
haave. His humble dwelling, a rural villa, is yet to be 
seen in the environs of the town. In the Botanic Oar-' 
den, attached to the now very small School of Medicine^ 
they take great pride in showing a tree which was 
planted and nursed by the great champion of the Hu- 
moral Pathology. From this tree we took and pre- 
served a leaf with great care, as a souvenir of the spot 
hallowed by the footsteps and consecrated by the fame 
of that master-mind in medicine, whose name is not 
more illustrious by hb profound learning and extensive 
reputation as a professor and a physician, than it is by 
his exemplary virtues as a man and a Christian. 

But Leyden was — and is. no more. Its spirit departed 
vnth him who gave it life. It now stands like a city 
of the dead, deserted, alone, scarce a voice heard within 
its walls — ^the rank grass growing in its streets — the 
scum of the green conferva gathering on the surface 
of its stagnant canals, whose waters are never ruffled or 
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disturbed, save by some solitary bird gliding through 
them and leaving its track behind. 

There was an awfal solemnity and a sepalchral feel- 
ing in passing through the streets of this far-famed town, 
once thronged and alive with its thousands of medical 
smdents from all quarters of the worlds attracted by the 
feme and talents of it» rating star and master-spint 
Scarcely could we imagine to ourselves that such things 
had been, and were gone as though they never wera 

Salemum in Calabria, and Leyden in Holland, wera 
successively the two great fountains of medicat instruct 
tion on the Continent of Europe. Not a vestige of the 
former, when we visited i% was to be found. All its 
professors and their edifices had crumbled alike in the 
dust ; and Leyden, its successor, is fast passing to the 
same tomb. The schools of Edinburgh and of Pant 
have risen upon their ruins. And may we not antici* 
pate, with fearful forebodings, that these, too, are des* 
tined, like all mortal things, to decay, and that another 
Leyden may arise in this western world that shall unite 
the fame of them all ; and that, in their turn, the pupils 
of the Old Worid shdl eome to seek instruction in the 
New. 

America, for what she is indebted to thefather-tand^ 
may then have it in her power to make restitution four^ 
fold to her ancient benefactors. 

I passed through the old cities of Harlem^ of AmMer^ 
daniy and Utrecht ; familiar and endeared names, that 
vividly recalled my own native state during the sway of 
die ancient burgomasters of the province of New-Neth<* 
erland, now the '' Empire State of New- York" 

In the two latter cities there are extensive hospitals 
and schools of medicine^ but nothing remarkable of a 
distinetrve character. 
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PRUSSIA. 

From Utrecht I proceeded en route to the town of 
Halli^ m Prussia, rendered famous bj the name of the 
three MeckelSy whose labours and publications in anat- 
omy must ever be the admiration of all students and 
practitioners. 

The third and last of the name, and the greatest, had 
paid the debt of nature a few days before my arrival 
From the rastness of his researches in anatomy, as 
shown in his published volumes, I anticipated a rich 
treat in the examination of the Meckel Museum. In this 
I was not disappointed; for, in extent and variety of hu- 
man and comparative specimens, it is only surpassed by 
that stupendous monument of anatomical labour, the 
Hunterian Museum of London, which was the work of 
one individual only, and must ever stand as an example 
of untiring and prolonged investigation that has no paral- 
lel, and is calculated to humble our pride and make us 
fed our own insignificance.* 

The private museum of the Meckels, though the la- 
bour of only three persons, far exceeds in extent any na- 
tk>nal museum on the Continent of Europe. And it is 
a matter of surprising vronder how so small and insig- 
nificant a town as Hall6, containing only a few thousand 
inhabitants, and remotely situated in the interior of 
Prussia, could have ever furnished the materiel for such 
a collection ; or how a medical school, whose anatomicd 

* have ia vay pocMMioa iiio ime€t$ that b«toiigttd to Mr. Himtar. Th«y w«m 
pretented to me by the coBeenrator of the Rojal CoUe^ of Surgeone, London, and 
■le ia fine praaerfatmi. 
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theatre can scarce accommodate^^y pupils, coald have 
supported the founders or enabled them to complete so 
vast a work. 

I examined with great interest every compartment of 
this remarkable establishment There were specimens 
there of immense beauty and infinite variety; in anato- 
my, comparative anatomy, and pathology, and in zool- 
ogy in general, all tributary to the illustration of physi- 
ology and the cure of diseases. 

When about to leave I was oiSered to select a souve- 
nir, and contented myself with a single Clamcle, which 
I prize highly, as having belonged to such distinguidied 
anatomists as those who founded this museum. 

Perhaps my affection for so small a part of the hu- 
man fabric, might have made my friends at Halle consider 
me particularly moderate ; but I had a reason which my 
American countrymen will pardon me for having wish- 
ed to gratify. It was that I might have in this memo- 
rial of the labour of the illustrious Meckels that bone, 
so small, yet so important in the human body, and fright- 
ful in some of its diseases, which I conceived to have 
myself ^ven — ^I hope I may say without vanity — ^still 
more consideration to, by exsecHng it through its entire 
extent for a tremendous Osteo-mrcoma. I attached more 
value to this operation from its novelty and originality, 
and from its never having been performed before ; and, 
let me add, from my deeming it, from the character of 
the vessels and parts involved in its steps, the most im- 
portant, difficult, and dangerous operation that can be 
performed on the human body. The patient who was 
the subject of it still lives, as a monument of the benefit 
of modern surgery. It has only been performed success- 
fully on one occasion since. I have ventured to call it 
my Waterloo operation, as it was performed on the 
seventeenth day of June, [1827.] 
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I had the corioritj to inquire i/viiat value the widow 
of the last Meekd pot upon diis wonderfid acconuh^ 
timi of anatomieal specimens, and how mndh she de- 
manded as I uttdevstood it was for sale. The answer 
was, that she asked 40^000 thalers, whieh woald be 
eqnivaient to about $32,000 of our money, a sum which 
appeared to be by no means extravagant 

There are few profeesiocial ^ndemen in any country 
that could compass wack a purchase and spare such a 
sun of money* No individnal applicant, therefiore, ap- 
peared for it The late King of Frassia, much to faia 
honour, afterward ordered it to be purchased to add to 
h» royal school at Berlin ; wMdb is much the most pref- 
erable disposition of it^ as it is now on the great dior- 
oughfare of the Continent, and aceessiUo to iaitt tourists 
and students. 

From HallS vre journeyed on a fowMays throng 
Bnniswick and Hanover, and arrived at Bettin, the &<- 
mons capital of Prussia. I had long anticipated the 
delight of taking by the hand the celebrated surgeon, 
Barou GaABPra, who first foDowed me in Ae ongiaol 
operation of tying the Arteria Infumhutta, or great 
^achio^Cepha&c Trunks vntisn about three inches of 
the heart Eveiybody mast make allowance for the in* 
tense interest I naturally fek to have an interview with 
the first surgeon of die kingdom of Frusoa under sudi 
peculiar circumstances connected with nlyself. He was 
therefore the object of my first attention on reaching 
t^ great capital* On inquiring for hb resid^iee, ail 
teewA to be fomi&ur with him. We repaired to his 
house, and what was my g#eat diaappomtment to learn 
that he was absent, firom indisposition, on n visk to the 
country. I was referred to a younger brother^ a.sar* 
geon ^ great respectability, wh» for many yearn Ittd 

I 
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been attached to the Prassiali senrice; and tras now a 
private practitioner in Berlin. My name was pferfectly 
jjamiliar to him, and he received me with all the cor^ 
diality and kindness that I conld possibly desire, and 
expressed his sincere regret at the absence of hb broth- 
er, and stated that be knew well the extreme disap- 
pointment it wonld be to him not to have had an op- 
portunity to meet me ; as what I had done in suigery 
was often the subject of his discourse. 

Within a year after my operation just referred to was 
published, and translated into the German journals. Bar- 
cm Graeffe had a case in which he deemed it proper to 
perform it, after reading my account ; and, as he men- 
tions in the statement of his own patient, he followed, 
therefore, in the steps of my operation. 

This great ornament of our profession, distinguished 
also for his skitt in Opthalmic Surgery^ died shortly be- 
fore my retnm to this country, and while he was on a 
visit to Hanover to operate on the eyes of the son of 
the king. He is one of the rare instances in surgery, 
with Dupuytreh and Sir Astley Cooper, who have been 
richly rewarded for their professional talents and labours. 
Dupuytren, as we have already stated, left a fortune of 
about three mUUons of francs ; Sir Asdey Cooper no 
less than half a milUan sterling ; and Baron Graeffe 
the sum ol fifteen millions of frames^ equal to three mil- 
lions of dollars ! 

The operation upon the Arteria Innaminaia, to which 
we have alluded, is properly deemed among the boldest 
essays of modern surgery, and has now been performed 
about half a dozen times. Among those who have per- 
formed it, I may mention the private surgeon of the Em-' 
peror of Russia, Mr. Arendt, with whom I had the sat- 
isfiiction of an interview at Paris, where he sou^t me 
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OQt, and seemed much delighted at having his wishes 
gratified to see, as he ardently desired, he said, the sur- 
geon who first projected and performed that remark- 
able operation. Mr. Arendt's ligature upon this great 
artery is the last attempt that has been made to save 
human life tinder those peculiar exigencies and difficul- 
ties which have justified this most formidable and haz- 
ardous expedient 

My friends, I hope, will excuse this narration, which 
relates so much to myself, but which, for fear of the im- 
putation of self-praise, I would not have touched upon, 
were not the operation itself one of historic interest, 
and of such magnitude as to make the discovery of its 
practicability — permit me, with a due sense of my own 
humble pretensions, to add — an epoch in the annals of 
snidery. 

While on this interesting topic, I wilT add, that my 
original operation, as I stated and published at the time 
[1818] in my memoir describing it, established the four 
fi>llowing important principles in surgery : 

1. The practicability of tying that great trunk in the 
living human body. 

2. That, when tied, it occasioned no disturbance to 
the action of the heart or fiinction of the lungs. 

3. That totally interrupting so great a column of 
blood, comprising one third of what is propelled fi'om 
the heart, and one half of what supplies the brain, pro- 
duced no inconvenience. 

4. That the right arm, which receives all its blood 
firom this great trunk, experienced no want of supply 
through the innosculating channels. 

Unpropitious as has been the result of all these oper- 
ations, I nevertheless indulge the hope that some one 
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more fortunate among my conntrymen is destined yet 
to haye tJbe honour olthe^rst successful triaL 

Other great operations apon the arteries have failed 
in their first essays, which should not dishearten ns in 
our anticipations of one day being yet enabled to record 
a triumphant issue to this. 

For my own part, I am satisfied with my share, and 
my best wishes will ever attend all future attempts to 
add new laurek to surgery, to extend the domain of its 
usefulness, and to mitigate or relieve the calamities that 
afflict my fellow-beiugs. 

In the capital of the kingdom of Prussia, we take 
great pleasure in mentioning, also, the name of the dish 
tinguished Dieffenbach^ no less renowned for hk^ skill in 
what is called Rhinoplastic surgery, than as the author 
of the brilliant operation for the complete cure o{ squint- 
ings ox strabismus, as it is called in the technical lan- 
guage of surgery. It was Diefienbach,. also, who first 
proposed 'directiug our attention to some surgical oper- 
ation upon the tongue, for the distressing impediment 
called stammering. His plan for the removal of stam- 
mering was the excision of a triangular piece from tt» 
upper part of the base of the tongue, by which hoth 
lingual arteries were necessarily cut, and secured widi 
great difficulty by ligature. It imposed the necessity, 
also, of sutures, to bring the edges of the wouod to- 
gether, in order to diminish the length of the tongue, 
which was supposed to be the source of the difficulty. 
This serious and formidable attempt was fatal in the 
second ease from hsemorrhage. It has always appeared 
to us that it is an unjustifiable expedient, because so 
dangerous in the hands of the inexperienced and un- 
skilful. In surgery^ it ought net to be an axipmi that an 
operation is justifiable because there are same that can 
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perfonn it It is only morally and professionally right 
to recommend that which can be performed with safety 
by the geherality of surgeons. 

The French operation for stammering has advantages 
finr smrpasmig those of the distinguished German snr-* 
geon. It is performed upon parts free from danger, is 
far moire philosophical in its principles, and in the divi^ 
sion of the restraining muscular bands (the genichhyo^ 
glpen) beneatk the tongue, beautifully accords with the 
established doctrines of the new science of orthopaedy. 

If the division of the muscles and tendons sets at lib* 
erty, as it certainly does, the distorted limbs and joints, 
and the deformed trunk of the body, through the tri- 
umphant discoveries of orthopcedic surgery, does it not 
look reasonable that the same principle may be applied 
to another organ, embarrassed and restricted in its mo- 
tions as the tongue must be in stammering, and that the 
division of its contracted muscles must likewise liberate 
that member also and set it free } Part or the whok 
of the benefit of this operation may, perhaps, be attrib- 
ntied to the interruption of the Unnatural or dynamic 
action of the muscles, as first suggested by Ru/dolphi. 
If this view be just, is it not in consonance with sound 
surgery and the well-known laws of speech, that we 
should cut the restricting fibres that impede the natural 
motions of the organ 1 

From the great variety of cases that have been pre^ 
sented to me, and upon which I have operated, both inr 
private practice since my return to this country, and at 
the recently-established Surgical CHinique of the Medi- 
cal Faculty of the University of this city, I am happy to 
state that it will soon be in my power to arrive at a just 
estimate of the value of this practice. And should it not 
be found sufficiently efficacions to warrant its continu- 
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ance, it will doubdess prepare the way for something 
more successfal. 

I am delighted to award to the distinguished Diefien* 
bach, to whom I owe many personal obligations of grat- 
itude for his conrteoos reception of me during my stay 
at Berlin, the brilliant honour of being the first to pro- 
pose and perform the novel and singularly felicitous 
operation of dividing the contracted muscles of the eye 
for squinting, which, from its simplicity, and the almost 
instantaneous,* as well as radical and perfect cure that it 
accomplishes, and comparatively without pain, in resto- 
ring the eye to its true direction, has caused it to be uni- 
versally adopted, both in this country and abroad, as one 
of the most popular fascinations and charms of ortho- 
poedic surgery. 

For the performance of this beautiful operation there 
appears to be no uniform plan except to carry out the 
arthopcBdic aphorism of the division of the contracted 
muscles. The methods adopted are -of every possible 
diversity, though all based upon the same unchanging 
principle as proposed by Dieffenbach. In truth, we 
never saw either in Europe or our own country two 
surgeons operate in the same way : some holding the 
eye with hooks on the sclerotica, others the conjunctiva 
with forceps, and others, again, without either ; some di- 
viding the muscle with scissors, and some with the his- 
tory, and others with another form of cutting instrument 
Guerin makes a puncture through the conjunctiva ; and, 
therefore, in correspondence with his phrase of the sub- 
cutaneous section^ as applied by him to orthopcedy in 
general, denominates his method for curing strabismus 
the sous-conjunetit>al operation. 

In reflecting upon this operation and the frequent 
fiulures that are reported, we would venture an opinion, 
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foanded on our own experience, that, if the vaginal 
aponeurosis, which is formed conjointly by all the mus- 
cles on die anterior part of the sclerotica, be divided 
also frtdy along ^ith the muscle, there ought not and 
cannot be any failure. We would therefore strongly 
urge this practice, which we deem important and essen- 
tial to secure the success of the operation. 

A no less important contribution in operative surgery 
has been made by Dieffenbach in his proposition to heal 
congenital urethral deficiencies by making an artificial 
opening posterior to them, and then introducing the cath- 
eter when required, by which means we are enabled to 
carty on successfully the processes necessary to the cure. 

Our estimable friend is more generally known and 
distinguished throughout Europe for his Rhinoplastic 
Operations. 

We have no hesitation in saying, without recurring 
to what has been done in the East by the Hindu in* 
ventors of this ancient operation, there called the To- 
liacotian^ that he has made more new noses out of old 
material than all the* other surgeons of Europe put to- 
gether. We were utterly astonished, in one of our visits 
with him to his hospitaj^ at the number and variety of 
his new noses, which were all neatly trimmed and fash- 
ioned according to the most approved patterns, present- 
ing altogether a most ludicrous but most ingenious and 
successful spectacle of surgical tailoring, and one of 
lasting importance and satisfaction to the feelings of the 
patient Some were made to derive the stuff from the 
^rm and others from the forehead, the usual furnishing 
shops. We recollect to have once seen at Paris an amu- 
sing extension of this principle to heal a breach, in 
which the patch was taken from a very remote part of 
the body connected by a neck of not much less than a 
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foot in length, and the result of which proved that there 
was more neck than head in the experlmtent* 

The University of Berlin, with its extensive hospitals, 
forms a great practical school of medicine and surgery. 
The Anaiofnical Museum was founded by the Wal* 
THERs. It is of great extent and variety ; and now, since 
my visit, fromiiaving had added to it, by the munificence 
of the late king, the princely Meckel collection from Hal- 
14 must be rich indeed. It contains the original wet prep* 
arations of the adult subject in excellent preservation, 
from which were taken the plates in the great work of 
the Walthers on the Nervous System. Among the 
many objects of interest and beauty contained in this 
admirable collection, was one exhibiting the arteries of 
the head, which struck me as the most exquisitely and 
elaborately injected and dissected preparation I have 
ever seen in any country. It was in spirits, as a wet 
preparation, und was exhibited as a bifou, as it really 
is, of anatomical skill. The young man who was suc- 
cessful in his preparation at Berlin received a royal 
premium, and was farther compensated for it by some 
post of honour in bis profession. 

* Within a few centuries past, while chiruTgical seieace wis in its rode ibftncy, enr* 
gumm wen denomimtf^ barbera; or, ntber, btibera peiferfaed oMUt of tbs few 
coarse and simple processes in surgery then known, while surgeons, on the other hand, 
did the duty of barbers as an appendage to their profession. Within oor own time, 
wn mHimty aorgeons of thtt Hessian regimeBta qnartcied hew dnriig the Americtn 
RflToIution shaved and dressed the ohief officers of the staff; and soow old invento- 
ries on our records indicate that the utensils of shaving constituted a much more 
costly item with the ** chirorgsons** of those daya than their suigical Impleaents. 
Ho«v mighty, then, haa been the progress of surgical science, to have been thus in a 
^ few years literally redeemed from barber-ism, and placed in the rank of one of the no- 
blest of arts. Metaphorioally, surgery haa been called the carpei^tiy of medicine. 
The exteusioD o( rhinoplastic suigery may perhaps lead some to giv^ H another epi* 
thet, and to declare that it has invaded the dominions of Uilormg. 
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From Berlin I proceeded to Dresden, the capital of 
Saxony. In this ancient city, the favoorite resort of all 
travellers for its models in the fine arts, and for its won- 
derful collection of paintings by the ancient masters, the 
only object of professional interest that I met with in 
the hospitals, was the extraordinary variety of the minor 
operations of the Anaplastic order ; which general term 
Anaplastic, adopted for the whole class, has been now 
subdivided into the following species, named according 
to the part to which the principle is applied, thus : 

Rhinoplastic, of the nose. 
Cheiloplastic, of the lips. 
Blepheroplastjc, of the eyelids. 
Otoplastic, of the ear. 
Bronchoplastic, of the larynx and trachea. 
Staphyloplasties of the velum and livuk. 
Keratoplastic, of the cornea. 
Genoplastic, of the cheeks and lips. 
Falatoplastic, of the vault of the palate. 
Uretroplastic, of the urethra. 
Elytroplastic, of the vaginal septa. 

And all branching from the original rhinoplastic prind* 
pie, as the extended applications of orthopoedic science 
q>rang from the section for TarticoUiSyOr the various forms 
of Talipes. Truly, indeed, may it be said of this last* 
mentioned and now comprehensive department of snr* 
gery, "" Ex pede Hercnlem." In the city of Dresden, 
Dr. Von Ammon holds the same distmguished rank in 
Anaplastic Surgery — as the general science of patch* 

K 
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ing the skin may, for want of a better term, perhaps be 
denominated — that Dieffenbach occupies in Berlin in 
the Rhinoplastic department 



AUSTRIA, 

After leaving Dresden I proceeded to Prague, where 
meeting with nothing of special interest in a professional 
point of view, we continued our route to Vienna^ the 
famous capital of Austria. 

In this great and beautiful city, one of the most charm- 
ing in Europe, and one to which the admiring world 
have been for ages attracted by its renown as the seat 
of all the refinements of civilization and the elegant arts 
of life ; that capital where music has held its undisputed 
throne, and where the greatest composers have lived and 
flourished under imperial patronage, the graver sciences, 
also, and that of our own profession, have risen to com- 
mensurate importance. 

The most distinguished man in Ophthalmic Surgery 
in. Europe, Mr. Yaeger, resides here, and also his col- 
league, Mr. Rosas ; and in no part of Europe is this 
branch of surgery cultivated and practised with more 
success than in Vienna. Yaeger has given an elevated 
character to it which it nowhere else enjoys, and his 
celebrity as an operator upon all affections of the eye 
is without any parallel. Such, in truth, is the just re- 
nown of the ophthalmic school which he has founded, 
that students of medicine from all countries now prop- 
erly resort thither to complete their education. 
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There is an immense civil general hospital connected 
with this school, and it is, in my opinion, the best regu- 
lated, the most perfectly neat and admirably ventilated, 
and the most practically useful in all its arrangements, of 
any establishment of the kind in any part of the world. 
They have adopted a practice there deserving of imita- 
tion everywhere. It consists in placing at the head of 
the bed of every patient a labely with a brief history of 
the case, and all the prescriptions which are addressed 
to the malady. This gives great facility to the student, 
and to all professional persons who vi^t the hospital, 
thereby enabling each not only to see the name of the 
disease and the method of treatment pursued, but spa- 
ring also the patient from the annoyance of harassing 
interrogatories, one of the greatest evils to the sick in 
public institutions. We trust this practice will sooner 
or later be universally adopted. 

The hospital, including the ophthalmic department, is 
composed of no less than ticelve spacious qimdrcmgles, 
and accommodates ^ovxfour thousand patients, which 
will give some idea of its astonishing magnitude. 

Yet, besides this, there is also a large miiitary hos- 
pital, with a rich, extensive, and most beautiful muse- 
um, altogether furnishing, with the dvU establishment, 
unsurpassed opportunities for professional instruction, 
and made admirably and usefully tributary to the Uni- 
versity, one of the most flourishing in Europe. 

Though this University is not distinguished for the 
promulgation of any particular doctrines in medicine, 
nor for having struck out any new path in operative 
surgery, the professors nevertheless are eminent in their 
respective branches; and though they have, for the most 
part, not wandered far out of the usual routine of prac- 
tice, still their course has been pari passu with the great 
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UDprovements of die day; and as an evidence of the 
reputation they enjoy, they attract to the capital from 
six to eight hundred pupils annually. 

In addition to the superior advantages enumerated, 
which are had by the mjBdical pupils at the Austrian 
capital, there is also the choicest collection of wcuc prep- 
arations to be found in the north of Europe, and called 
the Josephum^ in honour of that munificent emperori 
Joseph the Second^ whom every true-bom Austrian is so 
justly proud to name. 

He ordered this costly assemblage of anatomical prep- 
arations to be made in Italy ; and such was the enor- 
mous expense thereby incurred, that he never permitted 
the amount to be divulged to his subjects. It is perfect 
and complete in all its details. There is no part of the 
human body but what is here feithfiilly and most beau- 
tifully represented in all its varieties ; and the collection 
may be studied with equal interest by the professional 
man as by the painter and sculptor. 

I would name this fascinating capital as one peculiar- 
ly calculated for the residence of invalids during the 
nulder months of the yean The hours glide peacefully 
and agreeably along in the midst of its literary and sci- 
entific treasures, in its polished society and refined 
amusements. There is no metropolis, containing so 
large a population, where the invalid may lead a life of 
so much tranquillity and repose, and have at his com- 
mand so wide a range of rational gratifications. For it 
is here that the ameliorating influence of the imperial 
protection, conceded to the cultivation of all the elegant 
arts of life, has exerted a happy and most benign moral 
power over the relations of society and the domestic 
charities of the heart, and been, no doubt, a priucipal 
and controlling cause of the practical results of that in- 
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flaence which we bdiold ia the fonnditkm of such 
noble and ample institntioiis for the relief of aaffinriiig 
hamanity. 

Among others of oar profession at Vienna who are 
My endeavouring to advance the reputation of aonnd 
medical science on the only secure basis upon which it 
can march, that of practical experience at the bedside 
and in autopsic examinations, we must, before conclu- 
ding oar visit to this capital, not omit to mention Pro- 
fessor BokUansky and Dr. Akoia. The former [Rok- 
itansky], professor of pathological anatomy, availing 
himself of the wide field of inquiry which his position 
gives him, has, after years of the closest and most dili- 
gent application, recently published a work, than which 
none was more wanted by die professtcm ; and which, 
being a faithfol description of what he himself saw in 
more than ty:>€lve thousand dead bodieSj aind a well-di- 
gested theory of the greater number of morbid process^ 
ei^ which he has miantely traxsed throughout their stages, 
will form a most invalaabie acoesaion to pathology and 
therapentlca. Akoda, now Primarius in the General 
Hospital of Vienna, ha% after a number of jrears.of the 
most kborioQS application to the subject of percussion 
and auscultation, brought out a great work on those 
nodee oi applying the principles of acoustics to the iDus- 
tf ation of pathological phenomena, which probably wil 
give it the precedence bver all otber& It is founded 
"whoUy on hia oitn obaerrations on ike living sohfect, 
conlinned by numerous pQst*mortem examinationa 
Akoda befieves that he has succeeded in reconciling 
nearily aU the pdnenomena of respfa^tioiii circulation, 
&a, with the laws of physics as observed in inanimaxe 
matter. I am gratified ie being able to annoonoe that 
my friend Dr. Arthur Fisher, an American physicw^ 
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now abroad, is engaged in translating both the abov^ 
works into the English language. 

The streets and houses of Vienna are moreuniforoily 
fine than those of any large city we have yet seen. 
There are no splendid palaces, as at Paris, and the im- 
perial residence called the Palace of Schoenbrunn is far 
eclipsed by the Tuileries ; bat this city is far cleaner, 
far more cheerful in its general aspect, and infinitely 
better paved than the capital of '' La Belle France.'' 
The shops remind us, however, of those on the Boule- 
vards, but generally have a large painting in front char- 
acteristic of the trade or occupation. Nothing strikes 
the traveller so forcibly as the immense extent and num* 
ber of the public gardens, which, as wholesome respira- 
tory organs and ventilators, contribute largely, with the 
unusual cleanliness, to the superior health of this capital. 
The Prater is the most considerable. The whole city, 
in fact, is surrounded by a belt or zone several hundred 
yards wide, which is truly a *' cordon sanitaire,'' and 
thickly planted with trees, completely separating the 
town from the suburbs. This is merely called, how- 
ever, lyith great modesty, a Parade, as the Viennese, with 
80 many other superb parks to adorn thar city, will not 
dignify this with the name of garden. 

The Vaux Oardens I think the most beautiful, though 
less extensive than some others. The evening we were 
there it was crowded with the tiite and fashion of 
Vienna. The display of variegated and illuminated 
lamps eclipsed all I could have conceived of beauty in 
that way. They were wreathed around columns and 
statuary, suspended from tree to tree, and worked in the 
form of necklaces representing the colour and brilliancy 
of all the precious stones. Nothing but music was want- 
ing to make it a complete foiry scene, and that was there 
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in masterly perfection. If the Viennese excel the rest of 
Europe in anything, it is in the perfection of their in- 
strumental music. There were four bands stationed 
among the trees, sometimes playing in concert in imita- 
tion of an echo of each and every instrument alternately; 
or, again, each taking up successively the parts of an 
opera, as of Der Freischutz, &/C., making most delicious 
concords of sweet sounds. The gay dancers seemed to 
be in their Paradise, especially the parties who partook 
of the favourite waltz of this people. The velocity with 
which they whirled round, to the most rapid and diffi- 
cult music, was truly marvellous, and seemed to present 
a £adr scope for surgical casualties. 

The galleries of paintings, sculpture, &c., are superb, 
and most richly endowed. 
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MUNICH. 

From Vienna we passed to MumcH, the capital of 
Bavaria, which, for its inconsiderable size, has evinced 
a steady zeal in the promotion and establishment of 
Uterary and scientific institutions nowhere else surpass- 
ed. The Bavarians are much indebted for this to the 
liberality and public spirit of their worthy monarch, who, 
descending from his throne to mingle famifiarly with his 
people, has taken a personal and individual interest in 
giving an elevated inteBectual rank to his capital. 

Here resides that most distinguished surgeon, Wal- 
THER, who for many years was co-editor with the illos* 
trious Baron Graeffe, of Berlin, in the publication of ^a 
Medical Journal, the most extensively known of any 
throughout Germany. Walther enjoys a distinguished 
reputation at home, and an extended hme upon the 
Continent 
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FRANKFORT ON Till MEIN: 

The last place we shall hen notice bi f^ammny m 
FfftuMbrt OK th« Men, d ftcrayishmg md iMms&i^ 
ci^iial. 

TMb wasi the iMidcnee of tiie great ScmnmuoM. 
Eager M pay* my impeots ^ so celebNrted an anatotiiisf 
and sargeos, I bssteoe^ on my aitival, to iiearch oxn hks 
residence, and feoiid tiefenily in gbotttf and mewniBg. 
He bad died a sbort time beftii^. I saw his son, who is a 
respectable representaftive of Vim iHtostrioas father. He 
treated me with marked attendon ; and wh<en I inqoired, 
as I natarally did, for his beet's celebrated mnsemn, he 
referred me to his sister, who seemed t^ take k nmck 
deeper intereee m hm honoured parenf s^ fkme than the 
sJNi himsetf She accompanied me to ibe museum, and 
presented me a handsomely bound rokime containing a 
catalogue of his inraluable preparations, which are re^ 
markable for theh> exquisite beouty^ and perfecCioii in 
die most minute details. 

She handed down for me, and exhHiited sneeessirefy, 
the most interesting specimens in the collection, and I 
was delighted to see she took great pride in stating to 
me that they were made by her own beloved ftther's 
hands. I confess that in my absence abroad no inci- 
dent has occurred, in all my rambles, that made a more 
delicate and touching impression upon my feefings than 
this. In no instance haye I seen filial affection more 
strikingly and pleasingly shown, or more appropriately 
beatowed, than it was as exhibited in this intertiew. 
Far a daughter to be the anatomical Inographer of so 

L 
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hoDoared and illastrions a father, though it might be 
considered by some of the sex to be unfeminine, ap- 
peared to me a triamphant illustration of devotional at- 
tachment She informed me that the collection, wa3 for 
sale, and the price demanded for it was 10,000 thalers, 
or abont $8000 of onr money. 

It may be said of the lamented Scemmering, that he 
was one of the brightest lights in anatomical and phys- 
iolo^cal science, and that his name and his writings 
will be transmitted to the latest posterity, as among the 
highest authorities, for the accuracy and fidelity of his 
statements and the soundness of his deductions^ 

In travelling through Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many, particularly the latter extensive country, I was' 
struck with the general health and robustness of the 
population, attiibutable mainly to their frugal and regor 
lar habits of life, and to the general absence of all lax- 
uriou3 indulgences. The limited wiea^s of obtaining a 
livelihood compel every individual almost to a rigid 
economy and industry. . And in Prussia the healthy 
moral and physical condition of the people is still better 
secured by the solid intellectual culture extended by the 
admirable system of school education and athletic exer- 
claes^ to ahnost every individual, it may be said, of that 
dominion. 

Nor do the titled classes generally, I think, consume 
so large a portion of the fruits of human labour as in 
some other countries. Neither is their time passed in 
the usual voluptuous idleness of courts, but devoted to 
intellectual improvement and practical attention to the 
wants of the people, with whose welfare (hey seem di- 
rectly to sympathise. 

It ought in justice to be stated also in honour of our 
Anglo-Saxon kindred, that there is more rigid cultiva- 
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tion of the higher order, and more nsefal branches of 
mental pnrsaits to be ttiet \vith in the courts of northern 
Europe, than else^ere upon the Continent 

There is one habit common to the countries of nor- 
thern Europe, which, however loathsome and annoying 
to some, and however severely reprobated by others, Hi 
it may be said, almost universal. I mean the use of to- 
bacco ; which, though apparently everjrwhere most freely 
indulged in by all classes, and even by both sexes, was 
not, as it appeared to me, attended with those injurious 
results which the denunciations it has received in our 
own country would have led me to anticipate. 

If this " good creature" and " precious weed," as it 
was called when first brought into vogue by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, were so extremely deleterious as some would 
have us believe, it appears to me inconceivable how we 
should find the most vigorous constitutions and well- 
developed forms among those very people where it is so 
profusely employed, chiefly in the form of smoking. 

My impression with regard to the humid climate and 
locality of Holland, and it accords with observation 
there, is, that its use is more or less prophylactic or pre- 
ventive of the endemial fevers of low and marshy coun- 
tries. The moderate use of this weed, we are inclined 
to think, may, under many circumstances, be not only 
harmless, if not also preventive and remedial. 

In France its consumption is certainly on the in- 
crease, and in England we should judge that it is get- 
ting more and more into vogue. It is not our intention 
to dilate upon this disputed question ; but our experi- 
ence leads us to the conclusion that much more censure 
has been cast upon our American Virginia plant than it 
merits* In one very fatal and distressing form of disease, 
to wit, Laryngeal Phthisis^ and Bronchitis among pob- 
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Uc 9fiMk&c% the &ct ist very clwrly estahlirfiod« that Uie j 

moderate halut oC anio^ing, by tb« dmia it a^eomplttliM i 

and its anodyne qiialitie$i bas bMA evuiently asefel» M ' 

least as a preventive of that peculiar nnlady so fraqoent 
in the n^^rthern part ofi the United Statea, espeoiall^ 
amoifg the clergy. 

I 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Attee leaving Germany I passed up the Rhine and 
visited Strasbourg, the birthplace of the immortal 0»- 
vier, that giant in every branch of science that touches 
upon animal oTganization, modem or antediluvian. 

From this en rovte we entered Switzerland hj Sefu^^ 
lumsen; and thence passing entirely through diis won** 
deHnlly romantic and nnique country, visiting nearly all 
its interesting towns, lakes, mountains, and other objects 
of importance, we finally reached Oeneva. 

WidKXit entering into any particular notice of this city, 
so famous in history, I must be permitted, as a {nrofes- 
sional man^ to caution all my countrjrmen who are 
threatened or affected veith the least pulmonary disease, 
or predisposition to it, to avoid a residence even of a 
few weeks here, or in any part of Switzerland. This 
I do from observation during two visits to this capital 
The remarkable and sudden changes of temperature to 
which persons are constantly exposed, during summer 
more particularly, by the cold winds from Mont Blanc 
and other mountains in the vicinity^ covered with gla- 
ciers and eternal snows, subject them to perpetual dan- 
ger of an aggravation of their symptoms. The humid- 
ity, also, which arises from the extensive surface of Lake 
Leman and its outlet, the commencement of the Rhone, 
make the city of Geneva more particularly, however 
fashionable and attractive a resort it maybe for trav- 
ellers, a most objectionable residence for pulmonary 
invalids. 

The melancholy instances of such persons which 
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have come under my observation, have fally demonstra- 
ted this fact to my satisfaction ; and this was farther con- 
firmed by my visits to the hospital, and my conversations 
with one of the most intelligent physicians of that city, 
Dr. Lombard. In early autumn, in my last visit, I was 
forcibly stnick with the large proportion of pulmonary 
affections which he showed me under his care in. the 
hospital; and in expressing my surprise, he remarked 
that they always constituted abo a large share of his 
practice among the inhabitarUts. I think I may venture 
to say that I have never met in any hospital establish- 
ment with anything like so large a proportion of affec- 
lipns of the lungs. 

I am happy of having this opportunity of acknowl- 
edging my thanks to Dn Lombard for his polite atten- 
tions to me,- and of expressing the high esteem which I 
entertain for his professional abilities. He is one of the 
most ardent admirers of the stethescope, and one of the 
most skilful in the use of it that I have met with out of 
Paris. So confident is he of the truth of its revelations, 
that he assured me that he could marhy from day to day, 
with a pen upon the chest , the increase or diminution of 
the inflammation within. 

We avail ourselves of the following graphic tableau 
of our journey through a most interesting portion of 
Switzerland, copied from a MS. journal kept by Mrs, 
Mott, who accompanied me in this part of my tour: 

*^One of the most memorable spots we visited in 
Switzerland was Goldau, which, thirty years ago, was 
overwhelmed by the fall of a mountain, and which bu- 
ried no les3 than five villages, including old Goldau, and 
467 persons. This awful catastrophe is still remem- 
bered by some who were eyewitnesses to the heart- 
rending scene. As we wandered over this mountain- 
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iamaliis of the dead, imag;ination pictored tke spot, 
which now spoke only of blasted hopes and desolation^ 
wild as even it was on the Very eve of that fiital day : 
a rich valley, inhabited by yonth and age, each indol* 
ging in the hopes and pleasures peculiar to their yean ; 
looking forward to the morirow with anxioos eare or 
joy, little dreaming that an awful fiite was hanging over 
their devoted heads, or that the mountain, which had 
so long yielded to their comfort and support, would in 
a few short hours spread death and destruction over aU 
who dwelt beneath its shadow. The infant slept in its 
mother's arms as sweetly that night as it had ever done 
before; the jocund laugh Went round; the merry song 
of the shepherd rang through the parting mountain with 
the same joyous sound ; sorrow-~for there is sorrow 
everywhere-— hung with the same deadly weight upon 
the mourner's heart, as though it were to feed through 
a sad and protracted life upon its prey, while the affict- 
ed, to whom the grim messenger alone could have spo« 
ken words of comfort, still bent the head in pious resig- 
nation, waiting their release, but not daring even to hope 
for it The weary traveller, too» slept as peacefully 
through that night, as if the morning sun would only 
rise to show forth to him Nature's beauties with still 
greater lustre, when he wonld wander as fearless o'er 
the mountain side and through^ the pleasant valley, as 
we who now stood gazing on the fearful wreck, little 
dreaming that night would be their last The scene 
was awfuL Rocks of an immense size-^uge hillocks 
or mounds of earth^ay beneath our feet, wrapped tn^ 
one common winding-sheet ; the mountain eartli their 
sepulchre. 

"* On the morning of the thirtieth anniversary [Sept. 
22] of this awful event we commenced the ascent of 
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dM Kigi- The mifit-like ckrads hnog ofbt the Lake o£ 
Zoag and the ^arrponding cottiitry, so as oompletelj to 
obscure die sight of everjthmg twenty yards beyond a8» 
producing the effect of a wide, extended sea, as it broke 
away and gradaaUy seitded in the vaUey below. The 
ascent of the Rigi is by a broken and precipitous roate, 
made of large logs and atones, laid so as to form stairs. 
Up these stairs, on die trery brink of yawning chasms, 
were we obliged to ride, iiotding firmly to die mane. 
While the guide led oar horses in this manner, we were 
enabled slowly and with difficulty to ascend. We pass* 
ed many crosses, which marit the different stations, and 
serve as resting-places for the weary pilgrim or the ad-^ 
▼enturons traveller, each little shrine being provided 
with benches for the purpose. Arriving at the Hospice 
de Notre Dame de la Neige, sotne of our party refreshed 
themselves with a eap of goat's milk and home-^made 
bread. Another hoar brought us to the summit of the 
Rigi. Imagine yourself standing on a precipice of many 
thousand feet, the clouds below you, and the clear ex- 
panse of heaven above. Watch those clouds slowly 
dispersing, and presenting to your view a landscape 
wide and extended, bounded only by mountains clad in 
vernal snow, towering in cold soblimity on the iar-dis^ 
taut horizon ; bek>w, in silvery beauty at the foot of the 
mountain, lay die Lake of Zoug and the lakes of the 
four cantons. Autumn had already gemmed the woods 
with its richest hues. The litde pleasure*iboats of Li^ 
ceme, like birds upon the water, calmly pursi^ed their 
various fourse. Villages with their glittering spires; 
the peasant's cot ; the princely tower : all lent their aid 
to beautify this wild, romantic scene. 

** On turning the last angle of the circuitons path, 
which at this junction bordered the edge of the lofdest 
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prectj^ce, we met a. train of nuat aad idan, pflgriiw 
from the amweui of Zoag, twenty miles dtttam; «ithBr 
lor the perfetmace of mne tow or for reoreatioa. 
The meti wore of voooainioD stature, remariiaUj noble 
and ereot in form. The vans were exceedingly ielkante 
in appeafrat>ce, aiid one in particalar Tery beantifal, mo- 
ving with an air of dignity and elegance which excited 
oar admiration and aatonishaient^ and gave to imagi«- 
nation a bold license to conjnue np some tale of deep 
vomance, where, as is asnai, earty, disappoiated, blighted 
hopes— -a lover dead or falso^^had driven from the world 
of fashion and elegance the lovely, die enchanting €^ 
male then before us. Bat theie were no marks of bmI** 
aneholy in her fine, expressive face ; no pallid cheek or 
sonken eye to uphold us in onr fantasies. All was the 
tnrightness of youth antonched by the mildew of sorrow. 
A. radiant smile lit up her intelUgccit coanteaanee, and 
with sweet modesty and grace she answered the few 
^estions politeness permitted as to address to her. The 
dress i^ wore, though coarse, was partlcnkrly becom- 
ing. It consisted of a hood made np of black clock 
boand with white ; a large coarse wrapper of brown 
cloth tied round the waist with a hempen rope, fiaoi 
which bong a rosary and crucifix ; her neck was cover<> 
ed with a plaited kerchieC which also went round the 
kead underneath the hood. She looked like on offering 
meet fofr heaven. 

^ The dress of the friars was similar in appearance and 
texture, except that their heads wove bare, and on their 
ieet they wove sandals. They wete venerable-looking 
men, aith beards long and gray, fine, nay, handsome 
features, and possessing the manners of courtiers rather 
than monks. They proceeded to the house,, took break* 
ftst, and, after visiting fht observatory, departed, each 

M 
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with his moahtain staff in hand. A graoeM mclination 
T>f the head,, a kind adieu from each of the apparently 
happy sisterhood, and a blessing from the reverend friars, 
separated as from beings who, though unknown, were 
yet interesting from circumstances and situation. 

'' We amused ourselves by wandering from one in- 
teresting point to another, watching the varied appear* 
ances of the clouds, as in fantastic forms they hovered 
round the tops of the distant mountains, and in purchas- 
ing little articles of wooden- ware, which are ^carved 
with considerable taste by a poor man and his son, who 
during the summer months thus reap their harvest, and 
thereby provide for the necessities of a long and dreary 
winter. The day equalled our most sanguine hopes, 
and held forth the prospect of a most glorious sunset 
Though late in the season, the house was crowded by 
travellers of various nations, feelings, and pursuits. The 
pedestrian in his loose blouse, £uiciful cap, and mountr 
ain crook; the youthful bride, the smiling belle and no 
less courteous beau, together with the staid and quiet 
matron, and vigorous old age, all sough^ the point from 
which might be seen to best . advantage the bright and 
glorious departure of day^s radiant orb. The effect was 
beautiful, truly enchanting, at an elevation of many thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, perched, as it were, 
in mid air. Insensibly the mind became withdrawn 
from the contemplation of all earthly things, and ab^ 
fiorbed in thoughts and feelings exalted and sublime as 
the lofty dome oT heaven itself, which at that moment 
seemed entirely illumined with the last crimson rays of 
the setting sun, whose golden disc slowly departed to 
bless with his ardent beams another portion of our won* 
drous globe. Long before he disappeared the lakes at 
the foot of this precipitous monptain, and all the villages 
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'OQ their bordera^ with the peaceful hilband forests which 
surroonded tjbeoi, lay buried in the silence and gloom of 
night Enraj^tored, we watched the gradual decline of 
day's holy light; beheld it tinge with golden red the 
lofty peak of snow-capped Grindenwald, rest a moment 
on the cold, pare, snowy bosom of the Jong Froo, 
then lighting the tearfpl mist of Pilate, something like 
an angel's pitying glance when it lights on scenes of 
.human wo it cannot relieve— trembling and cheerless 
—fading in sorrow as it lingers yet more pure. The 
mantle of night, with all her bright and studded gems of 
sparkling lustre, covered the broad expanse of heaven, 
affording but a faint and dubious light To remain any 
longer near the brink of a precipice so awful would have 
tried a heart more brave and fearless than our own. 
Cautiously we retired, and felt much pleasure to find^our- 
selves surrounded by beings like ourselves, dependant 
on the power and greatness of Him who shall but touch 
the mountains and they shall smoke, and say, Be thou re- 
moved into the sea, and lo ! it is done. After an anxious 
look at the fleecy clouds which began to flit across the 
summit of the surrounding mountain, and a fervent hope 
expressed that the morning would be alike propitious, 
the party dispersed, and sought repose in the frail and 
tottering tenement which crowned the summit of this 
lofty eminence. 

'' We slept but not soundly ; for, in truth, we had be- 
come nervously sensitive, and felt as if we were on the 
branch of some high tree, or on the brink of a roaring 
torrent; and well might we imagine ourselves strangely 
and unnaturally placed ; for a thick white fog had cov- 
ered all of earth, and nothing but the sky was visible 
save the moving sea of mist . 

'' Towar(jb morning the wind rose and whistled round 
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the solitary bowe in most mekficholy moanings. We 
watched the movements of &e fleettng chnids. Finally 
the bogle stranded, and m an instant the hpnsehold were 
in motion. The clerk of the mountain had arrived at 
llie jnst conclusion that the wind, which now blew with 
considerable violence, would before sunrise disperse the 
clouds, and thereby afford iht lovers of nature an oppor- 
lanity of witnessing from this elevated spot the return 
of ifaat beautiful and joy-inspiring orb they had seen de- 
part but the evening before in such unrivalled splendour. 

** A hasty toilet prepared us fer a sortie into an at- 
mosphere bleak and chilly as November. We ascended 
Che tottering steps of the observatory, there padendy to 
await the day god's coming. At one minute before six 
the first glimpse of the glorious orb of day was caught 
above the mighty Alps. Two minutes past that hour 
kis whole disc was entirely visible, like a globe of fire 
in the midst of sparkling crystals of calcareous spar ; 
-some grayish, isome capped with snow, others shining 
and transparent glacieis, thrown together in tumultuous 
confosion. The scene was worthy of a painter's pencil 
and a poet's pen.** 

Feeling a great interest to witness for myself the 
loathsome and disgusting deformity of the Thyroid 
Gland, so endemic to Switzerland, and familiarly kuown 
under the name of Goitre, and its frequent and humil- 
iating attendant, Idiocy, there denominated Chretinism^ 
I traversed the Valctis country for the express purpose 
of personal examination of this deplorable complication 
of disease, involving the physical as well as the mental 
fimctiofis* 

Throughout this extended Valais region of Switzer- 
land, scarcely an individual is to be seen, male or female, 
who is not more or less affected with this calamitous 
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4iforaiil7 ; nuich mofe bttgg^^ aa it tppearod to^ m^ 
w the female thaa in the male mx. To Much a fnghtr 
fbl magnitude does thig growth sometimes attain, that it 
^c^nally diaqnalifies the m^Mtunate soberer iicom pre- 
swving an erect position* In one instance, indeed, at 
Martignyy the size of the tomonr was of such colossal 
dimensions that the poor woman was obliged to crawl 
along the floor npon her hands and feet, dragging the 
gigantic dewlap and pendulous mass after her ! 

The deterioration of the inteUectoal faculties is by 
no means a constant attendant and does not depend 
upon the magnitude oC the tumour. ^hB idiocy which 
IB oecasionallj observed, and which obtains in suoh 
pexsons the name of Chretiniim^ appears to me, from 
my obseryations^ to be frequently a cmmaite affection, 
while at other times it is si^eradded to the goitrous 
wkurgemenL In those eases in which cfaretinism is 
associated with the affection of the neck« the individ- 
ual i» veduced to the most abject state, of animal exists 
ence imagipahle ; a Qiere ve^tatlve being, scarcely poft* 
sossix^ the common instincts that prompt to locomotion. 
I was toldy for ezaiBiqple, that sometiineS) when the. poor 
creature was a few steps from has own door, he had not 
oapaqity en^g)& to find bis way back. This may truly 
lie said to be. almost a moUuwms existence^ 

At the capital o£ the Yalaifi qoiuitry, Sdoj^ I found 
more of diese .prtiahle ol^tB than in any Qther place; 
and \ asoerlMAed ther^, that, wb^a children and adaks 
were fowsMl to be. approaching, ohr/stinism, it was a 
eoBsmon practice to remove them to a high or mount- 
mnous situation, as the most, conducive to their amend-r 
ment or reatoratietL. And I waa credibly informed that 
this remediiil mBanvoe wus soipetimes attended w^h 
beneficial and even curative results. A fact which 
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struck me as the more raltiable, as it is opposed to the 
received opinions of those who have not visited this 
region and investigated the subject for themselves. 

My own opinion is, that the mdady is not, as hai 
generally been supposed, imputable necessarily to ele« 
vated mountain situations, but to the cold and s^nUchral 
dampness of Imp valley regions, apart from everything 
connected with the ordinarily assigned causes, maw, or 
the drinking of snow-water. 

To me it appears no more remarkable that low valley 
situations, excluded from the sun, and disconnected altO' 
getherfrom mountain elevations, should produce goitrous 
and chretin affections, than that dogs and other animals 
should have engendered in them the most confirmed 
Rickets, and softening of the bones, by being confined 
in dark situations for weeks, excluded from the light and 
influence of the solar rays, though they may be at the 
same time well-fed and nourished. A fact which I have 
been an eyewitness to in a series of careful experiments 
made at Paris by my friend Dr. Jiiles Guerin. 

These facts in relation to goitre have seemed to me 
to be of a most interesting character, and deserving of 
the closest attention and investigation of pathologists. 

The admirable Cousin has said, *^ Give me the rivers, 
plains, mountains, and climate of a country, and I witi 
tell you the character of its inhabitants.'' Would it not 
have been a problem of difficult solution to this philos-^ 
opher to explain how topographic and climactic peca** 
liarities, which in Switzerland may be supposed to 
have had their influence in moulding the character of a 
people famed throughout history for their high moral 
and intellectual endowments, and their indomitable val-* 
our and love of liberty, should have also given birth to 
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a race of mortals, reduced to the most lamentable con- 
dition of animal existence and mental imbecility. 

From the Valais country of Switzerland I determined 
to cross the mighty Simplon, and to commence my 
route in Italy by the plains of Lombardy. 

This sublime mountain pass, worthy of the wonder- 
ful conceptions of Napoleon, is an object of interest ta 
all travellers. No one can form an idea of its fearful 
grandeur, scaling, as it does, the Alpine summits, up to 
the region of perpetual snows, and often obscured in ita 
highest part with clouds and driving snow-storms, even 
during the midst of summer heats below. It was lefit 
for the gigantic mind of Napoleon, his genius soaring 
Kterally to the clouds, to project and accomplish this 
stupendous work, which must be seen to be realized. 
It is easily to be comprehended th^t an intellect only 
like that of the French emperor, associated with that 
daring courage and unconquerable perseverance that 
could conduct an army across the Great St Bernard in 
die depths of winter, must be of the high order fitted 
to execute the magnificent work which he afterward 
achieved in the construction of the Simplon. 

This consummated for him the dreams of his irre^ 
pressible ambition, opened to him the gates of Milan^ 
and led to the conquest of Lombardy and the glorious 
victories of Marengo and of Lodi. 
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LOMBARD Y. 

The beautiful plains of Lombardy, covered with vine- 
jards aud teeming with loxuriooa cultivation, offered 
me a delicious treat, in coatrast with the dangerous, 
gorges and cold Alpine ranges through which I had 
passed only the day before. 

The comfbrtaUe (own of Domo dtO^sola and the 
eiqlanse of Laga Maggiore, with its enclUAting isl^ndi^ 
ase the iSrst to greet the footsteps of the wearied travel- 
kr on descending from the lofty A]|hs into the Sardkkiaa 
temtory. Reposing here for a day or two to refresh 
ooisehres^ and to en|oy the beauties of the roinantlc isl- 
ands €< Isiria^ Bella and Imh Moire, we resuufid our 
journey^ smd proceeded to the splesidid city oiMiUm^ the 
capital of the present Lombafd^t- Venetian Siaies. 

The city of Milan is skdated on the extensive plains 
df Lombardy, about f(^y miks firom the Alps, and hav- 
ing in the distant view to the east the lang^ of the Ap« 
eBiiibe& It is a more regularly laid out and uniformly 
aad beautifoUy bnih capital, and leniinded me more of 
As inodein cities of Great Biitedn and €uir ownvcoHntry^ 
than any other in Italy. 

On entering this superb city by the Simplon Gate, we 
were struck also with the magnificence and symmetrical 
simplicity of this structure ; and among the objects on it 
that must arrest the attention of the traveller, are the 
finely-executed bas-reliefs of numerous battle pieces with 
which it is decorated. Upon closer inspection of them 
our surprise was not a little excited by discovering that 
they were intended to represent the minor and incon- 
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aideraUe victdries of the Aostriaiui, the preseot occa- 
{MBts of this fcftile regioti, rather than the truly glonoos 
tiiainfihs of the Great Captain who projected and com* 
plftte^ the laighty road over the Alps, which this gate- 
way at its teiminalaoo was designed to commeiaorate. 

Among the public edificesi one of the most attractive 
and beautiful throughout Italy, though smaller than 
Biany other temples of religious worship which we vis- 
ited, was the eelebrated Dn&rm^ which is built entirely 
of white marble, in the Gothic style of architeeture, pr^ 
senting a purity and chasteness from its snow-white 
colour and exqoisiie wiorimanahip, that seemed in ad- 
mirable harmony with the purposes to which it is con* 
secrated. 

On the roof it is ornamented with a great variety of 
busts, among which we were pleased to see one of su- 
perh chiselUng representing the Emperor Napoleon, un* 
der whose orders this noble edifice was completed Tha 
cicerone took great pride in pointing this oat to us ; for 
all the Italians look upon Napofeon, not as a conqueror^ 
bat as dieir own hlood countryman, as he was ; as their 
protector and bene&ctor, the patron of the fine arts, and 
the reviver of their former imperial glories under the C»* 
sars and the Medici. 

In the interior of this magnificent structure is the toinb 
of their favourite saint and patron. Carlo Boronuo, whose 
body, in an exsiccated and well-preserved state, is open 
to inspection, being enclosed in a glass cofin of the most 
ebiborate construction imaginable, ornamented with the 
richest devices and imag^y. Within the cb£Sn are seen 
various pions offerings in the shiqpe oi amulets^ cheats, 
and jewelry of the most precious and costly description, 
altogether constituting this sepulchral ^monnimetit a M- 
j^u indeed, that has, we believe, no parallel 

N 
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In a professional point of view, I found the civil hos- 
pital one of extreme interest, of ample constniction, asd 
under excellent regulations, containing many hundred 
patients. Among the objects of disease which most at- 
tracted my attention, was that peculiar affection of the 
skin and lower extremities prevalent in this part of Italy, 
and denominated the PeUagra. 

In this extended and beautiful plain of Venetian Lom- 
bardy, imbosomed within the Alps and Apennines, and 
teeming with vegetation, it might naturally be expected, 
from the great humidity and abundance of malaria, that 
diseases of the extreme parts of the body, and of the cu- 
taneous and lymphatic systems, would be produced. 
This malady seems to me to consist of a languidness in 
the functions of the skin and debility of the lymphatic 
vessels^ showing itself in hjrpertrophic enlargements of 
the integuments and of the adipose and cellular tissues ; 
and, from the observations I made, the general atony 
and exbausuon of the vascular system was strikin^y 
manifested by the remarkable feebleness of the action of 
the heart and arteries, and the consequent diminution of 
energy in the cerebral functions ; the latter seeming to 
be the effect of the progressive march of the disease 
throughout the system, the constitution not being orig^* 
nally affected, but consecutively so, by the extension of 
the primary disease. 

It occurs, too, in the class of labouring persons, who 
are more exposed to the malarious influence of the cli- 
mate, and who are predisposed, indeed, to all diseases of 
debility by the privations they suffer from defective nour- 
ishment and confined and unwholesome habitations. 

In the observations which I afterward made in Greece, 
and in Egypt, and in other parts of the East, and which 
I shall shortly speak of, I was impressed with the great 
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wnilarity^ in some respects, between this peculiar Ital* 
lan malady of Pellagra and the Lepra and Elephaniiatis, 

The extreme penury of the system in the poorer 
classes of the Italians of Lombardy, is not unlike what 
we met with among the peasantry of Greece and the 
modem Arabs of Egypt and its deserts f for, although the 
climates and topographical peculiarities of these several 
countries are very dissimilar, there are causes operative 
in each which must produce similar effects. And from 
what we noticed ourselv^ in journeying in these differ- 
ent regions, we are convinced of the truth of tl|e anal- 
ogy in question* 

In Lombardy, we may also remark that a vast pro- 
portion of the prevailing type of diseases are of pahuki 
origin. Hence the frequency of Intermittents and Re- 
mittents^ and of JBkpaeic and Splenic congestions in all 
their complications, which b in fieirther corroboration of 
the malarious influence which we have ventared to sug- 
gest as one of the primary causes of Pellagrous affections. 

In my visits to the hospital of Milan, my attention was 
pleasingly arrested by several monumental tablets which 
I noticed in the portico ; and which, upon examination,' 
I found to be bas-reliefs and inscriptions in honour of 
distinguished members of the medical profession de- 
ceased, who had formerly been attached to this valued 
charity : a just tribute of public gratitude to their worth, 
and a homage to their services in the cause of humanity, 
which I nowhere else noticed in my travels to have 
been paid to our profession. 

In the vicinity, and not far distant from Milan, is the 
renowned city of Patria, distinguished as the birth- 
place and residence of the immortal Scarpa, who may 
Iruly be said to have been the John Hunter cf Italy. 
But Scarpa is no more. The sun of surgical science in 
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Italy has gone down with him, apd the twilighl; only ft- 
mains. But his fame is not only spread over the country 
of his birth and the theatre of his labours, but has extend- 
ed throughout the civilized world. His museum, like 
that of his great predecessor in British surgery, will ever 
stand as a precious and enduring monument of his inde- 
fiitigable industry and of his surgical skill, as evinced in 
die variety and beauty of his menrbid preparations. His 
reputation is as much cherished by his own countrymen 
as that of Hunter's was and Sir Astley Cooper's is by 
the people of Great Britain. 

His imperial folio works on Aneurisms, Hernias, and 
odier leading subjects in surgery, are no less admired 
lor their magnificent embellishments than valued a^ 
standard productions in the science. 

In continuing our route through this interesting coun- 
try, we must stop a few nioments at the ancient city of 
Padua^ renowned in former times as the greatest med- 
ical school of its day in Southern Europe, after the de- 
cline of the famous University of Salernum in Cala- 
bria. What Padua was, Leyden was ; but befipre Ley- 
* den rose to astonish the world, Padua was already in 
the ascendant, and was the resort of students and pro- 
fessional men from all parts of £urope, who came here 
to com{rfete their education under the most distinguished 
professors of their time. It is now in the shade, and 
scarcely a vestige is to be discovered of its former med- 
ical greatness. It has an hospital and a small medical 
school, to remind us only of what may be met with in 
almost any large interior town of our own country. 

It is another of the melancholy instances so frequent- 
ly met with in Europe, of the constant decline of hu- 
man institutions and human prosperity, showing that 
the Hght of science and of civilization, in the immense 
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progress which is making in liberal principles, has no 
permanent foothold in, bat is gradaally fading from, the 
mighty empires of the Old World, to be revived under 
more benign auspices, and to shine with augmented lus- 
tre in this Western hemisphere. 

What mast have once been the renown and glofy of 
this University of Padua, to hav« attracted to its halls 
the immortal Harvey of [England, who imbibed here, 
perhaps, some of those luminous views ofFabricius 
relative to the valves in the veins, which so beautify 
prepared the way for the consummation and perfsctioii 
of his own brilliant discovery of the circulation of th« 
blood? 
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' TUSCANY. 

Our attention will next be directed to Pin in Tos* 
canjt once containing a population of over 100,000 in* 
habitants, and now mournful to behold, as lonelj and 
deserted almost as if a pestilence was raging within its 
walla Not 20,000 inhabitants are now to be found 
perambulating its desolate streets, while many of its 
most beautiful mansions and palaces on either bank of 
the classic and romantic Amo are entirely abandoned. 

The day was when pulmonary invalids from all parts 
of Europe, and even from our own country, looked to 
a winter residence in Fisa as their only last hope and 
asylum. Of all portions of Tuscany that I visited, this 
city certainly presents superior recommendations in its 
locality ; but it has been found, from sad experience, that 
Ptso^ like Nice and MontpeUer in later times, possesses 
no specific balm in its climate. Bright and mild as the 
skies are during the day, the sudden and chilly blasts of 
the Tramontane winds from the Apennines admonish 
the valetudinarian that this is not the El Dorado that 
he had so long sighed for. 

Fisa is located about twenty miles from the sea and 
from the poit of Leghorn^ and certainly has advantages 
for affections of the chest over the latter city, as well 
as over the ducal capital, Florence^ which is also on the 
Amo, but sixty miles above Fisa. 

But the crowded condition of the cemetery for for- 
eigners in Fisa, and especially that of Leghorn, though 
the latter in its sepulchral ornaments be another Pire la 
Chaise in beauty, were sad and teUtale memorials that 
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the charms of climate and all the attractions of this 
classic land are powerless in averting the deadly arrow 
from the unfortunate victim of confirmed pulmonary dis- 
ease. Here now, as in all former time, both youth and 
age alike succumb to its despotic sway. As Virgil, at 
his own Mantua^ not many miles distant, said in refer- 
ence to another subject, 

** HmiC iOeri toUiilw arando ;" 

or, in the language of the immortal Darwin, 

** Hero, f«n CoMumptioii ! thy uMrring dart 
WeU iU wido wi^ga in youth'a raluctaDt heart." 

Pisa, to the professional traveller, has, besides its cele- 
brated leaning tower, so often cited in scientific works 
in illustrating the laws of gravitation, a very small med- 
ical school, but a respectable and well-ordered hos- 
pital. I was waited upon at the hotel where I stopped 
by Signor Reonoli, one of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors of surgery in Italy, and was conducted by him on 
a visit to the hospital Here he apparently took par- 
ticular pride to show me many interesting surgical cases 
and morbid specimens which he had preserved as com- 
memorative of his skill He dwelt with most earnest- 
ness on several operations which he had performed for 
Osteo-Sarcoma on the maodUary hones, ranked in later 
times as among the most important and capital At my 
last interview with him at my residence, he put into my 
hand several pamphlets containing accounts of what he 
had done in modem surgery. Delicacy to a distin- 
guished confrere^ and the respect which I have always 
endeavoured to have for the feelings of others, especially 
when receiving attentions from them, prevented me, at 
this moment of the conversation, from interrupting the 
current of good feeling which he manifested towards 
me, and the satisfaction he appeared to take in narra.- 
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tiDg his smccessful practice. He spoke of his operations 
on the lower jaw with jnst pride,' as being the Jlrsi anA 
only ones of the kind ever attempted in Italy. 

At the conclnsion of his remarks I fett it dne to my- 
self and to historic trath, respectfully to inform the pro- 
fessor that / had my self been the first in any country to 
perform those operations. He observed that he was not 
aware of it, and had only received the accounts of them 
as reported m Dupuytren's cases. He remarked that, 
when a pupil in Paris, Dapuytren laid claim to origi- 
nality in these operations. I then felt it an imperious 
obligation upon me to inform him that mine^ at New- 
York, were published at least a year or more anterior to 
Dupuytren's, and that when Dnpuytren heard of them, 
he said he intended to give a clinique on the subject, and 
wished to have a translation of my cases, which was 
accordingly made for him at his own request, and placed 
in his hands. He gave a clinique on the subject before 
his class in the Hotel Dieu, a few days after, .with my 
cases in his hand, but never breathed my name, nor 
that the operation had ever been performed by any one. 
Shortly after this he did perform the operation on the 
lower jaw, and then claimed it as the first that ever had 
been perfprmed, and as original with himself; and, to 
give currency to this misstatement and gross act of in-* 
justice to myself, caused the time at which his opera-* 
tion was done to be ante-dated, 

I avow these facts fearlessly before the world. My 
witness, a surgeon of great eminence, who made the 
translation of my cases for Dupuytr^n, and put it in his 
hands, lives in Paris. This fact he has stated to me 
over and over again. 

My operation, therefore, on the lower jaw, for osteo^ 
sarcoma^ I claim for my country^ my city, and mysdf. 
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All this I have awerted repeatedly at fsm, and there 
is no respectable gentleman in the profession there who 
does not willinglj accord to me whatever merit priority 
in projecting and saccess6illy accomplishing this new 
operation can give. And I finally here solemnly declare 
that, previous to my operation, I never read nor heard 
that any exuctian whatever of the lower jaw had evet 
been performed for osteosarcoma ; nor do I believe that 
the operation had ever before been attempted by any one. 

If I have had the good fortane to strike out in this, as 
m some other parts of operative snrgery, a new track by 
which homan life has been preserved and prolonged, 
common justice entitles me to the credit of it. 

But I will not in this place dilate upon what wonld 
seem so much to concern myself personally, but shall 
leave it to be disposed of at a proper time, and on a 
DK>r^ suitable oocasicm. 

In the Carkpo 8anto^ a baria^ground at Pisa reserv* 
ed more especially for the interment; of the most distin* 
guished ihdividoals, I noticed! an elegant tomb and tablet 
to the memory of the celebrated Professor Vacca of that 
city. In exaniining this beautiful and well-merited me- 
mento of this eminent surgeon, it recalled to my mind 
some traits that more particularly marked his profes- 
sional character. He was the author and able support- 
er of that true and philosophical doctrine, as I believe it 
to be, and have always taught, that the proximate cause 
of inflammation is a dUatoH&n of the vessels inflamed 
and a (hmifitution of their action, accompanied with an 
increased action of the vessels surrounding the inflamed 
part. A doctrine which, however paradoxical it may 
appear at first, is the only one sustained by induction, 
and capable of explaining all the phenomiena. Besides 
the able arguments used in support of it by the Italian 

O 
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professor, we have ordinarily subjoined in oar illostra- 
tions of this interesting subject, the condition of other 
hollow muscles of the body when over-distended^ which 
uniformly, under that state, have their action impaired. 
If we view the arterial tubes as hollotv muscles, as they 
unquestionably are, the analogy must be striking and ap- 
posite, and the argument deduced therefrom incapable 
of refutation. 

From Pisa we passed on to Florence, the capital of 
Tuscany. Next to the Lombardo- Venetian states, Tus- 
cany is, it seems to me, the most productive in fertility, 
and the most prosperous in its social and political con- 
dition of any kingdom of Italy. In the zealous culti- 
vation of the fine arts, and their liberal encouragement, 
as evinced in the vast collections of the Florentine gal- 
leries and museums, those who for ages past have ad- 
ministered the government of this ducal territory, have 
made their capital the mistress of Italy, rivalling Rome 
herself. 

Florence contains also by far the most distinguished 
medical school in Italy. The professors of anatomy 
and surgery received me with great kindness, and con- 
ducted me through the anatomical museum and hospit- 
al, exhibiting to me many things that were highly inter- 
esting. 

The museum, though respectable, and the professors 
distinguished throughout Tuscany, is limited in extent, 
and falls short in interest and number of specimens to 
my own private collection. But die activity and ardour 
which the professors exhibit give a sure pledge that this 
school is destined to play no mean rdle in the south of 
Europe, 

It surprised me, however, very much, that a classic 
city like Florence, abounding in public institutions and 
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in VMX modeU of natural stnictares unsarpassed by any 
in the world, should so lately only have given attention 
to the direct cnltiyation of human anatomy and the for- 
mation of a collection of preparations immediately il- 
lostrative of, and tribntary to, the teaching of this sci- 
ence, and its kindred branches of pathology and surgery. 
As an evidence that the caltivation of exact anatomy, 
and dissectioli fw the purposes of our profession has 
been greatly neglected, we may mention one fact among 
others, which we now perfectly well recollect, in the 
Oreat National OaUery of Wax Pr^paratians. This 
was the misplacement of the inguinal artery upon the 
inside of the vein as it passed under the crural arch ; a 
blunder exhibiting such unpardonable ignorance in the 
relative position of these two great trunks, that it is not 
redeemed by the general foeaaty of the specimens. This 
&LCt alone would demonstrate that, in all the display met 
with here of models of the human form in every van* 
ety, more attention has been paid to the exiteraal con- 
tour and symmetry, and to ^e harmonious arrangement 
of the muscular proportions after some beau ideal of the 
imagination, than to a faithful and just delineation of 
exact organization as it exists in nature. 

This m^ht have been andcipated^ perhaps, from the 
impassioned enthusiasm for the fine arts, which has £Mr 
ages rendered so celebrated the Florentine schod of 
sculpture and painting. For anatomy has only been 
studied in the exterior and superficial proportions of the 
human form, because it is these only which are subser* 
yient to the cultivation of those arts. In the museum 
of their medical school nothing was exhibited to me 
that indicated that they had kept pace with the march 
of surgery, or achieved any of the great modem opera- 
tions^ excepting one single morbid preparation of a dca- 
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trix, deaotiag a aoeceasfol result of the Ca$cnan oper* 
ation. Tbi3 was shown with much piide.and satisfiskc- 
tion. What were not my feelings^ too, of pride and 
exultation, when I reflected that, in my own country, 
this truly formidable operation had twice been perform* 
ed by our fellow-eountryman, Dr. Gibson, of Fhiladel* 
phia, upon the same mother, with the trinmphant result 
of saving her life as well as that of the child, each time 
thus forcibly taken from its parent 

The most norel and piquant treat of all others to me 
in the beautiful capital of Florence, was my seyeral 
visits to Sigiior Sigato, a scientific gentleman to whom 
I was introduced by my excellent friend and fellow* 
eonntryman, James Thompson, of New^Tork, who has 
been residing with his family many years in Florence. 

Signer Sigato possessed a wonderful art, unique, 
and unknown to all the world bemdes. Incredible, 
if not marvellous, as it may seem, he had discovered 
a chemical process by whieh he could actually petrify^ 
in a very short dme, every animal substance, preserving 
permanently, and with minute accuracy, its form and in* 
ternal texture, and in a state of such stony hardness that 
it could be sawed into idabs and elegantly polished! 

He had in this way formed a museum of various ani- 
mals, such z:^ frags, fishes, toads, snakes, and a great vari* 
ecy of parts of the human body in a natural and diseased 
state, in my presence he threw the human liver, lungs, 
heart, and other parts thus petrified, about the floor widi 
perfect impunity, and without the least injury being done 
to them. Still more curious, he had, with Italian taste, 
cut them into small polished squares, and arranged them 
in complete tables oi mosaic work! so that it gave him as 
much delight as it did me astonishment, to find that I 
could with my finger designate to him, on this precious 
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cMire-'tabk for a saigeoa's drawing-room, the appropri- 
ate name and character of each individual object thua 
spread oat before me in a pathological chart of real speci- 
mens. Thns ^pulmonary tuherch or ulcer here, a hyda^ 
Hd of the Hver there^ a cicatrix in the brain in another 
compartment, and a calculus in the kidney or ossification 
of the heart's auricles and valves in a fourth. 

This extraordinary man must have inherited the magic 
shield of Perseus, that, v^ith the snaky tresses of the Gor- 
gon Mednsa's head, enabled him to convert everything 
he touched into stone. 

It struck me inmedialiely that, for all anatomical and 
anigical purposes, and all objects of natural history, this 
was an art of inappreciahb value, and the mosi desira* 
Ue ever discovered ; and with that view I conversed 
with him relative to a visit to our country, believing it 
would be of national importance if we coold have the 
ben^t of his services. I even entered into some prer 
Kminaries of a negotiation urith the design of obtaining 
him for my own purposes, bat I fonud him sadly involved 
m debt, and that his demands were too exorfattani to be 
complied with. I, however, made him liberal offers^ and' 
did not entirely despair dsnat he would have acceded td 
them, when, to my regret, about three weeks after leav- 
isig Florence, I was informed by letter that he wae snd* 
denly attacked with a violent infiammation of the luogB^ 
which proved fetal; and, what is as much to be de^ 
plored, that his ttnpreoedehted. diacwery perished with 
him. He never would dinalge tike least part of his mar* 
vellous process; biit, when pressed by me on the sub^ 
ject, hinted that be had- acquired it in his various jour* 
oeys in tfemote Eastefli conatrlesi and it is fondly to be 
hoped that some one may ere iobg appear who, in pur^ 
taing this inqoiry, wiiL to enaUed to recover the art 
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among those people from whom he intimated that he 
had obtained it • 

It is worthy of observation how, in the extraordinary 
process we have described, art accomplishes in so brief 
a time what natare requires so long a period to effect, 
and then never with anything comparable to the per- 
fection, we may say almost identity, with which this 
mode preserves an exact fac-nmile of the ori^nal ; in 
troth, the original itself. 

In all the natural petrifying processes, only the external 
configuration and character generally, and not even the 
colour is retained, and rarely the texture, except in the 
case of ligneous substances, where both the fibres and 
colours are tolerably well sustained. 

But in this surprising and almost magic art, not only, 
as we have said, the precise exterior outline is faith- 
fully and exactly represented, but also the most minute 
and delicate interior arrangement of stracture admirably 
perpetuated ; as, for example, the entire viscera of the 
chest and abdomen, with all their varied, and beautiful 
convolutions, were clearly exhibited, retaining even the 
colours of the bloodvessels, in preparations of frogSi 
birds, and other animals, besides the human body. 

Before leaving Florence, we must be permitted to say 
one word upon the almost threadbare theme of its^more 
remarkable gems in sculpture. However much we may 
admire the perfect and exquisite proportions of the cel- 
ebrated Venus de Me^Kciy perhaps the ckefdaswore itself 
of Praxiteles, and all the world must admire it, or their 
taste, or even their reason will be impeached, we ven- 
ture, professionally, to have another taste, which is de- 
cidedly in favour of the Venus of Ganova in the Pitii 
Palace of the grand-duke. 

In the former, everything there is of it is good, but it 
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is too dlminntive ; while Canoya's is better because 
there is more of it 

Both being exquisite in perfection, a precedence would 
naturally be given to that of Canova, in contemplating 
them as models of that female form, truly divine, that is 
destined to preserve and perpetuate unbroken and unde- 
generate, in volame, strength, and beauty, the golden 
links of creation. 
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ROME. 

On my way to the " Eteitial City," I tarried a short 
time in the old and cheerless town of Siena, on one 
of the summits of the Apennines. The only interest I 
felt in this dreary and sequestered place was in tlie tomb 
of the celebrated Mascagni. A traveller would think, 
in viewing this town, that every resident ought to be an 
enthusiast in some pursuit or another, to reconcile him 
to so gloomy an abode. So probably it was with Mas- 
cagni, whose name is consecrated in the esteem ot every 
anatomist for his matchless discoveries and delineations 
in that wonderful system of our organization denomi- 
nated the Absorbent. No man before or since his time 
has ever been so successful in his injections and demon- 
strations of this minute part of our structure. His mag- 
nificent work continues, even at this day, to be appealed 
to as our highest authority. Though no one can ques- 
tion that all he has delineated was necessary to com- 
plete this intricate part of our fabric, yet some, who have 
been unable to extend their researches as far, have even 
ventured to doubt that Mascagni himself could have 
alone achieved the monument he has left, of an untiring 
industry and keenness of investigation that has never 
been surpassed. 

No object at Siena was exhibited with so much 
pride and pleasure as the beautiful and full-sized statue 
of Hygeia, placed over his remains, and pointing signif- 
icantly, and with mournful expression, to the tablet in 
bas-relief of a portion of the absorbent system exquis- 
itely chiselled in marble. 
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Traversing the last ranges of die Apennines, we at 
last saw in the distant horizon the towers and domes 
of the '' Eierna) City.*' In common with all trsrettersi 
we Tentnre to express our disappoininteM a« die first 
^impse that is obtained of Reme. Th^ Urst proMBtent 
olgect that strikes the eye isr the far-ftoned and holy 
edfifice of St Peter^s, which, from die high expeetatiom 
that have been conceived of k in every one^s mind, ap* 
pears comparatively dinninotive. And dkis dlsappoiat^ 
ment continues on a nearer approach to it, and eveft on^ 
entering its vestibule for the fint time. But, mi a closer 
exammatimi of its vast iMerior, iis picsorial decoratkins 
and majestic architeetaral proportions, its costly orna- 
ments and rich and elaborate wofkmanship, which have 
been the theme of so many pens, tbiS' soperb and colos- 
sal stractnre, at every subsequent vkk, knpresses itself 
with greater and greater force upon em minds, exoiting 
oiir wonder and admiration. 

After a visit to this first great object of mtsrest, we 
next directed our attention to the rains of ancient Rome ; 
and here, also, our first impressions! M fef short of the 
conceptions that we had formed of diem. Lmked 
though they had been with every tbonglit afanost of our 
early recollections and studies, the glowing coloun m 
which they had been invested in our imagination were 
dispelled^when we saw the reality. 

Of all that is now left to verify the ideoathy of proud, 
imperial Rome, the only object by whicii we eoold re- 
aKze, by tangible and ocular evidence^ the exiBtence of 
that mighty people, and that we were treading i^on the 
hallowed ground, 

"Where conquering eaglee gilded ereij dome ; 
Wheie Virgil mng ; where Cieenmlis Am 
Bnei on tbe heed^ol gpitey ■Mi tnr i>». 
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And maidered Cetur, blMdtng with his woaiidi» 
Fell at the foot of Pompey's sUtue,^ 

were the rains of the incomparable Cotiseum. 

In clambering over the remains of this vast stnictare 
we could readily picture to ourselves the grand concep- 
tions of Vespasian^ under whom it was commenced/ and 
the Herculean labour with which it was completed by 
the thirty thousand prisoners whom his son and sue* 
cessor, Titus, brought from Judea after hb conquest of 
Jerusalem. 

What gratifying emotions must naturally arise in the 
mind of the Christian, in contrasting this pagan pile 
with the modem edifice of St Peter^s ! 

The one saw the followers of Christ brought in chains 
to Rome, to swell the triumphs of the imperial conqueror, 
and to labour as slaves in the construction of a work 
designed to pamper the pride of their master. The 
other records the advent of that auspicious era in the. 
tide of human events, when the descendants themselves 
of those Christian slaves, still humbly bearing the stand* 
ard of the cross, and spreading abroad the glad tidings 
of salvation, in their turn dictated laws to the world 
from this capital of the Roman Empire, as masters and 
freemen. 

She whose military sceptre had so long held undis- 
puted dominion over the nations of the earth, the home 
of that thrice*honoured Caesarean Titus who had sack- 
ed the city of Jerusalem and laid waste the Holy Land, 
now became, under his successors, the fountain-head and 
mother of Christendom. 

Even in the very arena of the Coliseum, where once 
was exhibited to admiring thousands those brutal specta- 
cles of gladiatorial combats, where not only wild beasts, 
but human beings, were wantonly immolated at the shrine 
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of pagan barbarity, a small Christian chapel has been 
most appropriately reared, to sound the trumpet of peace 
and good-will, and to proclaim the everlasting song of 
salvation to the human race. 

I viewed it one night by moonlight The soft rays 
fell through the broken arches and noble windows of the 
ancient ruin, shedding their benign influence all around. 
While I stood by the side of the Christian temple, de- 
lighted with the silvery scene, and reflecting within my- 
self how beautifully typical this soft radiance was of 
the peaceful conquest that Christianity had gained over 
the dark and revolting ages of idolatry, a priest ap« 
proached me, and, kneeling at the porch of the chapel, 
bent in silent prayer before the altar of the living God. 

The Column of Trajan^ near the Coliseum, however 
much we may justly appreciate the advanced state of 
architecture among the ancient Romans, is far inferior 
in design and execution, as well as in dimensions and 
height, to that raised by Napoleon on the Place Yen- 
d6me at Paris, out of the cannon captured at Austerlitz. 

The triumphal Arch of TUus^ and the larger one near 
it of Septimius Severus, are beautiful, and of marble of 
the finest texture. They also are almost insignificant 
when compared with the colossal Arc de Triornphe at 
the Barriere de FEtoiie at Paris. 

It is not unworthy of notice to remark, as I have' 
while standing near the Arch of Titus, the hereditary 
execration treasured against this emperor in the breasts 
of the Israelites, who always studiously avoid passing 
beneath the arch. They thus visit foi^ centuries their 
revenge upon the memory of the man who had slaugh- 
tered so many of their countrymen, and conducted them 
in servile bondage to Rome. 

Yet what must have been the maddening intoxication 
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for vititary glqry ; i«vl»t ^e. Uiodoesa oi tAlQs^ w«rlik^? 
IlQWdiM, to every Qiiher atUribnte of th^ bwiaii h^ and 
hemr^ hat tJtK& passion <tf ambitioa wd CQnqn^st, wjiea tQ 
this emperor alone, whose hands werQ so mbraeid. with 
the blood of Israel wa& aqcopd^d bj aU th^ Rqima his- 
torians, the enviable t^tie-oC '' dAUcj.89 hmpani gemQri$»'^Qi 
the deHght qf th^ humm^ rocs. Thoiig;h it is- QniversaUy 
coaceided th^t^ apart from U& cbarajqt^ a^ a» epeiigetir 
aod ODcompromiaiiig military coutmander, hia private 
life wa9 adorned with all the soqi^ viiitue^ of hiuaanity. 

While viewing tha Gampania 4k H^ma^ or inarsbjf 
pUin« of the Tib^r^ as we 3tood on. th« Coliseiws tluer 
variety and eji^tec^t of the ruined aqueducts that travcMm 
thia regiou in every direction^ are perhaps as well QBir 
cnlated aa any other feature to impresa the mind of the 
antuinarian with the former ^^randeur of thia peopl»« 
Among them, we believe there is but one at. thift tinw 
in 9UAces3ihJi operatijon, ferniishiii^ from thei 94Jaeent.hiUii 
an wople supply of. pure, delicionp watei^ fer ornameiKla) 
fowtains as well as fer ^$eful. porposeflk 

In reflecting upon these prond trophies of the «rts in 
tbo89 reoAote. days, ov a^ociationa bronght to mixwt th^ 
4tiy>endous modern structure which ia now in rapid 
progresa of completion by our own city. This of oars* 
as I should judge from those I have iieen abroad, will 
fer eixoeed in magnificence and extent any work of the 
Und; ever projected by man. If, as I believe, the crystal 
sitreaxp of the Crxitim shaU as much promotie the health 
of our cijtizens as the pure waj^r of the hills of Alhaqc^ 
did that of the ancient Romans in the various uses of 
drinjl^ng,, of irrigating the gardens, cleansing the se«F^r9*^ 
and* in supplying the celebrated Bf^ magnificent hatha 
and other luxuries for which it waa empi^yedi itvnlJl tw 
a hleming indeed* 
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Tto ^tfbdliictioti of an ftbtiti^atit Mp^ly of pdfMt 
WBtdrwill emiblidh, I hliv^ no douH an iftk ki th<ft 9tilti«* 
britf itf <mr city, and t^oit in af«er tittieB the thanks of 
a gmtidfel posterity for the enterprise and mnnificencto 
oif the present generation. 

Modern Rom^ and its namerons palates and thardh'^ 
eS) its galleries and its taYiSenms, its splendid and niat:di'^ 
Ittts Vatican, and, above mil, its clas^ i«nsis, have boeii 
so much the theme of every toarist, thitt it woold b* 
trite in me to attempt to describe wkac has be^ so oftM 
and so ably done by others. 

My intention only is, in this narrative, to rslate at 
tmes, in the various pktces i visit, the impressions pto*- 
dnced tsipon my own mind by the most leading and 
prominent objects in works of art The principal bw- 
den of my story t design to be on all those snbjeets of 
a professional and scientific natnre, those general views 
on the motnl and physical oondition df society, npou 
which I may snppose that I can impatt sotne infoimn*' 
thin or suggestions that may prove of servi<^e to the 
wdfars and happiness of my feUow^beings. 

Ample provision is made in this great metropolis of 
the Papal dominions, as in all other Catholic cities, 
ibr the comfort and relief of the afflicted, in the estab^ 
fiihment of hospitals and other nnmerons charities. 

The General Civil Hospital is commodious and well 
arranged for the accommodation of the sick, bat less 
numerously supplied with padents than any other hos^ 
pital I visited in Italy. The apartments particularly 
allotted to fever patients equal in all respects those on 
the most approved plan in Great Britain. 

I visited one morning, with the professor of clinical 
medicine, his wards particularly set apart for patients 
for pnblic instruction. He called my attention to a re- 
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cent case of Colica Picfonum. I confess I was amused 
with a specimen he gave me of Roman practice. 
Though the patient evidently had incipient symptoms 
of the acute form of the disease, the professor neverthe- 
less strangely recommended to hb pupils that the sick 
man should be left to himself until a more fall develop- 
ment of the malady should be made manifest, before 
anything should be done to interpose relief or to arrest 
the progress of the symptoms. He retired, however, 
iato the theatre, and gave a very interesting clinique 
upon the nature and character of the disease. 

Though it was in the Italian tongue, the analogy of 
that language to the Latin, and my knowledge of the 
French, which is of the same parentage, enabled me to 
comprehend it so well that I listened to it with great 
pleasure. 'The rules, however, that he laid down for 
the treatment, would have been of much more felicitous 
application had he administered them to the patient, 
who unquestionably was the individual most deeply im- 
plicated, and who would have been gratefully obliged to 
the professor had he carried them into immediate exe- 
cution. 

The theoretical examination of the subject was un- 
doubtedly interesting to his hearers, but the practical 
exhibition of the cure would have been still more in- 
structive, and certainly more humane and beneficial to 
the sufferer. This, indeed, was making a scientific dis- 
play at too much cost of individual distress. 

The medical school of Rome is small but respectable; 
but neither in anatomy nor surgery could I collect any- 
thing novel or important, which certainly produced no 
littie surprise in my mind, when I considered the mag- 
nitude, and resources, and the antiquity of this capital 

I observed an antiquated usage among the pupils of 
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medicine, who all appeared to be of the most inferior 
class of youths, and in keeping with the low state of 
medical science, not only in the Eternal City itself, bat in 
other parts of Italy/ This was the practice which they 
had, for want of comfortable arrangements in the hos- 
pital, of each student, in his rounds through the wards, 
carrying a small earthen jar of live coals, held by both 
hands before him, to keep himself warm at the price of 
inhaling a deleterious gas; all of which appeared to me 
to be a great hinderance to investigations at the bedside 
of the sick, which, however, we regret to add, seemed 
to be a matter rather of secondary importance. 

On the Campania di Roma, in the environs of this city, 
and already mentioned, we saw a great number of splen- 
did viUas or country*seats, some of which we visited. 
Upon inquiry, we were informed that many of them were 
totally uninhabitable in the summer and autumnal part of 
the year, owing to the prevalence there of the frightful 
endemiai disease, or bilious malignant remittent, which 
rapidly runs into typhus, and proves fatal to a large pro* 
portion of the inhabitants of this district. This malady, 
which has prevailed from the remotest period, to judge by 
the graphic account given of its fearful mortality by the 
celebrated Itatian physician, Xancm, its earliest historian, 
appears to have become greatly mitigated in violence, or 
to have been made more manageable to medical treat- 
ment since the period at which he wrote. 
' Its type can be clearly traced to mofrsh or paludal 
exhalations from the extensive, broad margin of low, 
wet meadows, which border either side of the Tiber, 
and which extend to the commencement of the Pontine 
Marshes, along the greater part of the route of the fa- 
mous ancient Roman road called the Via Appia. 

This superb structure, we must stop to remark, led to 
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the port of Brundusitm^ no less than one hmndred and 
tweniy-fiv€ mUes from Roma, and was completed by the 
oonsul Appius Claudius Censor about the 600di year 
of the building of Rome. The perfect adjustment and 
smoothness of its solid cubes of a siione of §preat hard^ 
ness, brought from distant quarries, and which scarcely 
seems worn after the immense travel that has takmi 
place npon it on a doable carriage track for 2000 years^ 
ii calculated to impress us with astonishment at the 
elaborate skill tliat the Romans at that early day pos* 
sessed in everything relating to masonry and architect* 
ture. These were, in their hands, subjects upon which 
modem pcofessors in those departments of the us^l 
arts, particularly in their new application to wooden 
pavements, which need so much improvement in their 
mode of cDnstrnction, might well take a lesson* 

To return to the disease prevalent along this ancient 
via, the Pontine Marshes, and the Campania,' it beans 
a striking analogy to the severe forms of Bilious Autumn 
nal Eemtttene, constantly met with on the river hot* 
toms, bayous, savannas, everglades, lake^shores, and, in^ 
deed, in all marshy and swampy situations in our own 
country ; with this difference, that the class of persona 
who are the subjects of it on the Campania, and wtio 
are chiefly peasants, are, by their pov(drty and uncom** 
fertable condition of life, and from being both badly fed 
and clothed, more liable to have it terminate with them 
in tjrphoid and malignant symptoms than the subjects 
of it in our country, where no such class of indigence 
and abject want, in truth, exists. 

The Roman noblesse aie obliged to abandon these 
princely villas on the Campsnia during the sickly sea- 
son, and, as with us, flee to the cities, as the most sain* 
brious places of shelter. The same rale ought to be 
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obswred alway« m o«r own coofflvy, m at is, in fiict, in 
most of die SontheHn States, whem it is proverbtaify 
known that the planters never think <if leaving the cities 
on the eoast nntil the bhck frost or ice has destroyed 
die genne of the deletenoos miaisms in their country re-^ 
treats, or sand hiHs in the pine forests that abound att 
along the broad allarial margin of oar Southern coast 

Widi the exception of the occasional preralenoe ol 
yellow fever, the cities of our Adantic seaboard are al^ 
ways more healthy in autumn than the adjacent coun<- * 
try districts of the inland. 

A fact that cannot be too strongly urged Upon our 
countrymen, as one which I have had ample opportuni*- 
lies to confirm both at home and abroad. 

A mystery which has ever enshrouded the laws of 
dtese endemial marsh fevers is, that even in the locali- 
des where it prevails, though the situations may appa- 
rently be perfectly similar, the disease will be peculiarly ' 
malignant and rife in one villa, while another, almost 
contiguous, will entirely escape ; and that villas also lo- 
cated on hills or elevated situations upon these plains, 
do not thereby enjoy any immunity ; all of which pe- 
culiarities constitute a problem in this type of fever 
which has never yet been solved. 

Such is the terror of the Romans at this nuxlaria of 
the Campania, and its malignancy, that they are no more 
willing to visit the regions where it prevails, than an 
American from the interior of the country would con- 
sent to expose his person to a city infected with yellow 
fever. I was even cautioned against passing through 
these unhealthy districts with more earnestness than I 
afterward was against entering the plague regions of the 
East Although there are no cordons samtaires of quar- 
antine regulations, intercepting the communication with 

a 
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the Campania, the dreaded appreheoBion of visitUg this 
quarter by the Romans was far greater than I after- 
ward found the Arabs evinced towards cities infected 
with the plague. The absence of any quarantine pre- 
cautions in reference to the malarious disease, indicates, 
as is the fact, that the Romans do not believe it con- 
tagious, however fatal it may be to those exposed to the 
immediate action of the local causes. Whereas the 
adoptipn of the sanitary police in reference to the 
plague among the Arabs, proves their full conviction, 
however erroneous, of the contagious character of that 
disease, and of its power of reproduction through human 
effluvia from one person to another. 

Though the Campania was always celebrated for its 
fertility, we are borne out in our belief of its insalubrity 
from the earliest periods of Roman history, by what 
occurred during the short reign of less than three years 
of the Emperor Titus. Not only was this tract con- 
vulsed by earthquakes during the dreadful eruption of 
Vesuvius, but also desolated by famine and a frightful 
mortality, so that the inhabitants fled to Rome for safety 
— more prudent then than many of them now. The 
mortaUty, we have no doubt, was of the same nature, 
and from the same malarious causes in operation to-day. 
Upon what grounds Pliny should have deemed it so 
salubrious as to exclaim "Felix ilia Campania," &C., 
we cannot divine. 

. We proceeded now upon our route to Naples. On 
leaving the Pontine Marshes, which are a continuation 
of the Campania di Roma, and, though covered with 
stagnant lagunes, not more unhealthy than the plains of 
Campania, we entered the ancient town of Terracina, 
which, though it existed in the days of Horace, does 
not appear, from its diminutive size and the brigand 
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physiognomy of its inhabitants, to have merited the en- 
coffliams bestowed upon it as a naval depot and fortified 
position of great strength. The Emperor Galba was 
born near this town. 

It was upon the afternoon of this day that we were as- 
tonished with the sight of Vesavios in full eruption. On 
reaching Mola di Ghieta we did little else but stare at 
the distant wonder; and looking from the windows of 
the hotd across the sea, we saw the fire spouting far up 
in the air, and reflected on the water, forming a wake 
)ike the rays of the moon. 

If ever a Roman village became pre-eminently degen* 
erated in the character of its population, it is Terra- 
eina ; for I never beheld an assemblage of beings who, 
in form, feature, and costume, more completely realized 
my idea of bandits and cutthroats than did the inhabi- 
tAnts of this place* We do not at all wonder that it 
was chosen as the scene, of Fra Di^wolo. 

On arriving Bt Aquapendens^ I could but reflect that 
this was once the theatre of action for that celebrated 
anatomist, dignified for his eminence and achievements 
in anatomy and surgery in ancient times with the graur 
diloquent epithet of Fabricius ah Aquapendente. It would 
puzzle a modern, in looking around this forlorn and in- 
significant hamlet, to imagine by what opportunities Fa- 
bricius could have ever attained, from anything connect- 
ed with this spot, hb rank and distinction as a profes- 
sional man. 

The day before reaching Naples I lodged in a man- 
sion built on the spot which is said to have been the 
country-seat or villa of Cicero. There is a tomb there, 
or a monument, which they point to as haying once 
contained the ashes of the immortal orator. It is in a 
beautiful location, on a high ground upon the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 
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On teaching NaplM, on the following eT^ning, wo 
found crowds k>oking onxiouBly «t the boming moimt-^ 
ftin, fiom which a wide xiver of kva descended in a 
line towards the city. Another stream threatened ihm 
Utile village of Re9ina i and though tery anxioufi to 
Watch the progress of the sublime spectacle, weariness 
Obliged me to retire to te&Pt, and I went to bed with re^* 
ports like cannon ringing in my ears. 

We avail ourselves with great pleaMire of the manil*- 
script jomrnal of one of oar paity, and to whose memo^ 
randums we have been much indebted throughout out 
travels, for the following graphic account of the visit to 
Vesuvius during this memorable eruptk»i. 

** About 6 P.M. of the following day we started for 
Vesumns. A ride of six miles brought us to Resina, 
where we took horses and commenced the ascent We 
had a gaide, and there were five of us in company, with 
a blazing volcano in our faces. 

*' Our horseS) though ^irited enough, went very re- 
luctantly; and as we neared the lava they would tun 
and run down the mountain, at the imminent risk of our 
necks. Whips and spurn again brought them back. 
The scene was now the most animating and exciting 
imaginable. I defy the most vivid imagination to de*- 
pict what was now presented around and nbo^e us. 
The night was dark as Erebus, so that the immense 
^eet of spouting fire was brought into bold relief against 
the sky, while the torchlights around us (those who 
carried them being invisible) were not the least' anima- 
ted part of the scene. 

^ We heard the shouts of men whom we could not 
see. A river of lava was rolling towards us at the rate 
of two and a half miles an faoui>-^o we were told — as 
also that it could not touch us ander any circumstances; 
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lekker of which atttemeiita could or did w^ baKeve. 
The thundoring noise above m increaaed, so that aw 
horses would no longer carry us ; and suK^h of us aa wera 
«ot already thrown off here dismounted^ vid. stood on 
ground which burned our fee^ though arj»ed with 
ihick boots for the occasion. The ewtb grumbled and 
so shook beneath us that one of my companions^ in 
Stepping from one rock to another, fell three feet wide 
of the m»xk* The cry now was th^^ the lava was crosft- 
log the road beneath ^B^ We knew there were othei 
means of getting down without going by the road, and 
were not to be frighteaed» though most of our party 
heere left as. We who remained now started for ths 
Mermitagey jumpiing from rock to rock, ok,, rather, cinr 
der. All upon which we Iro^jjhad been thrown from 
the crater in the present eraption,, though sit thia mo* 
WMt the wind cwried everything to the opposite! side^ 
towards TorrCi (kl Gh-to^. Slow pre^ess did we make \ 
and on a suddra. aty>ant of 100 feet or so, we were not 
a little firigblenod to find quk Aether advanea cut off hf 
another stream of lava^. I should think shout, twenty 
jturds wida Herei was a dam|)ei; .- nothing bat red^ 
^wiag lava beCwra us*. Wo bad no. other altemativa 
than to reftrace our stepSi with ashes now blowing, in 
«ar eyes^ from a sttgbt change of wind« and with the 
farther indicatiaBa also of ctiaders, some of which were 
as laige as ehain-^hot. AJfter mueh consultation, we 
doubtingly placed our feet oa the partly cooled stones 
which had been washed down with. tbA river of kva 
orar which we^ had to cross. We- sncceeded to admi- 
ration ; attd» with hoota burned up and can^s reduced txi 
raiders; with (he perspiisation dffipping fipom ever; pore, 
we fomid ourseives oii tetrai firmer. SMd agiin sarrAivaded 
by die more ent^iusing Stag^ieb^ Fsen^k and. Itahana 
here congregated 
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" We were now aboat one and a half miles from the' 
crater of the volcano, two from Resina, and half a mile 
from the base of the cone. Secare in the companion- 
ship of those aroand us, we stood here till late in the' 
night, watching the ever-varied form of the mass of fire 
thrown up from the mooth of the crater, presenting the 
most terrific spectacle I ever beheld. 

" Sometimes the noise was nearly deafening ; then it 
would die away to a hissing sonnd. When the stones* 
were sent up the most, there waa a sound like a black- 
smith's bellows — to compare a mountain to a molehill. 
We now again mounted our horses and descended to' 
Resina, racing it nearly the whole way. We arranged- 
the dollars and cents with the guide, again took the car- 
riage, and reached Naples at dawn. 

"After a few hours' rest, sharing to the full in the uni- 
versal excitement, we again set oat for the burning 
mountain; took horses at Resina, and our guide, the^ 
well-known Salvator, as on the previous day. One of 
the more enterprising of our party was persuaded to' 
mount a dashing-looking quadruped, on the assurance^ 
of his owner that he would beat all the rest As sooif 
as the boy let go the bridle, the animal commenced aL 
series of manoeuvres, such as it would be difficult for 
any other than an Italian horse to imitate. He tipped 
up simultaneously fore and aft ; he kicked up and came 
down upon his knees ; plunged and jumped sideways 
like a goat At length the girth broke as well as the 
bridle ; and just as the rider, though an expert eques- 
trian, had lost all power over him, he concluded to stop. 
Half a dozen ragged rascals now jumped forward, and,> 
putting ropes over his head, held him till his rider dis- 
mounted. After putting all things straight, they had 
the impudence to urge my fiiend to get on again, assu- 
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ring him diat it was only a pkiyfol way the creature had. 
Anybody else, we think, would have been thrown at the 
risk of their necks. A capital substitute, however, was 
now found in a fine animal which the Q.ueen-dowager 
of England bad ridden a few weeks before in her as- 
cent to the mountain, and with which addition we now 
got under way. We overheard the rascally lazaroni 
marvelUug much that the gentleman did not get his neck 
broken, as the horse was a notoriously vicious animal, 
which even they themselves never ventured to ride. 
The owner, however, had the modest assurance to de- 
mand money for his services. 

^ We passed over the lava which had crossed the road 
the night before, and which was now hard on the sur- 
face, and in that shape of indurated, partiaUy metallic 
ipatter called obsidian. Not without much urging did 
our horses do this, treading quickly on the still heated 
mass as if they were walking on coals of fire. Ten 
minutes brought us to the other side of this petrified 
river, and a farther ride of a mile brought us to the Her- 
mitage, which we were unable to reach the night beforci 
and which we found occupied by three or four monks. 
Here we took a sedan for one of the party, who was 
injured in the race we took down the mountain the 
evening previous. A ride of a mile over a road now 
covered ' with cinders brought us to the spot where 
horses can go no farther — being at the foot of the cone 
of the crater — ^where we dismounted. Ten or a dozen 
ragged fellows had accompanied us thus far, and now 
uiged us to take their sticks, ropes, &c. ; declining all 
which, one of the party and myself, with no other in- 
formation than to keep near the lava, commenced the 
steep ascent 
, *'The volcano was yet in violent commotion, not 
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emittiag lava, bat everydnng ebe ia eaormoiu ^funliih 
ties. It was ap two steps and down one for half tlw 
ascent, when we gladljr gs*TQ oor overeoata to the boys, 
and accepted all the assistance thay eoald give ns. We 
stopped every fifty yards or so to rest and admire the 
noble view of the city, bay, and isbnda Sommonijig 
all our strength for a last effort^ we reached the top of 
the cone, a3 thoroughly tired as I ever remember to 
have been. But we were amply rqpaid for oar fatigue 
by the glorious scene b^ore us.. We were now stand* 
ing OH the ridge of the crater formed in the eraption 
which, over 1800 years ago, buried Herculanemn md 
Fompeii. For a hundred yards before us was a level 
plain, covered with roeks and cinders thrown oat in. the 
present eruption,, while beyond, at the distance of 120 
yards from where we stood, was the volcano itself, emili; 
ting ftre^ and smoke, and stones, in masses^ wholly ioh 
conceivable even to the beholder at Naples. The smoke 
was so dense and black that it appealed as if we could 
cut it The bursting of the stones^ and the forked light* 
mng through the mass of smoke, vinble even under the 
broad glare of a noonday snn, strongly reminded me of 
one of our mosl terrific thunder-fltorms. The spouting 
masses of vermilion-cotoured fir& was to be likened to 
nothing that we had ever beheld. The showera of 
small stones and immense rocks were not the leaat. 
fKghtfuI part of the glowing picture before ns. 

'< One by one the party now came straggling up the 
mountain and stood beside us. Three of ua of the more 
enterprising,' with the guide, determined to cross to the 
new crater ; and ofF we started on this most rash and 
headlong undertaking, the guide following cautiously far 
behind. We now stood upon the very innermoet yngt 
of the new crater, formed during the preceding: week. 
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and, looking iMo tbe horrid abyss, saw tke fire roU down 
the sides to the red, agitated sea of lava beneath. A fall 
of a stone ot cinder would remove tbe earth firom a spot, 
and then the fire wonld show itself beneath, and, in 
some instances, boil over and roU down the sides widiin. 
The lava has not in this, nor ever in previoos emptions, 
oi^er^hwed the tops of the moontain ; bnt, after boiling 
and throwing out earth and rocks for several days, and 
the various forms of ashes called tufa, the sides of the 
volcano within are in some places worn to a mere shell, 
when the hot, molten liquid finally bursts through and 
runs out like a river, gradually enlarging the aperture, 
until it forms a deep cut to the summit or lips of the cone. 
^ The wind blew strongly to our backs, and kept the 
ashes and cinders firom fatting on us. These were 
thrown towards Torre del Greco. The stones, too, for 
some time, were projected in the same direction. Get-* 
ting now more and more confident, one or two others 
of the party, who, with the guide,'had all lagged behind, 
gradaally arrayed themselves beside us. As the smoke 
for a moment cleared away and revealed the wonders 
below, one of our companions was so affected that I 
thought he would faint He soon recovered himself on 
shutting his eyes, and made a hasty retreat, not once 
stopping or looking back till he had achieved the long 
descent of the mountain. Meantime we were placed in 
a trying situation. An opening fiom the other side of 
the crater suddenly commenced sending up a cloud of 
stones and rocks, which came directly towards the spot 
on which we were standing. Some of these missiles 
were propelled to the height of 2000 feet in the air, and 
I thought there would be time to avoid then by a hasty 
retreat This intention the terrified guide stepped by 
his violent gestures (we could not hear his voice) ; and, 

R 
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following his example, w^ stood still amid the falling 
shower, and, with eyes in the air, dodged the rocks and 
stones saccessively as they felL It was useless to run, 
for more fell behind than before us. None of us were 
injured, though there were pieces of rock as la^e as a 
hat which fell within a few feet of us. Now that there 
was an opportunity, from a slight intermission, we scarce- 
ly breathed, in our rapid retreat, till we found ourselves 
beyond danger. 

'' A half hour spent on the outer crater, which we had 
now reached, gave one of our party and myself courage 
again to approach the volcano, though this time we had 
none to accompany us, and the guide called those around 
to testify that he would not answer for or hold himself 
culpable in the rash act we were about to undertake. 
Again we stood where none had stood before us in the 
present eruption. Long did we watch the clouds of 
smoke and fire ; the former filled with forked lightning, 
and issuing in such masses as to obscure the bay and 
city, forming one dense, black line of clouds as far as the 
eye could reach. The sun had a sickly glare, and was 
for the most part now wholly invisible. There was not 
now that sound of thunder, which had become &miliar 
to us, but a hissing noise almost as deafening as the 
former, resembling that^made by the wind when violently 
forced through a narrow aperture. These explosions 
had the old accompaniments of cinders, ashes, rocks, and 
lava, though, providentially, they did not happen to fall 
on our side 

'*We again retraced our steps to the outer crater, 
and, stopping a moment to rest on an immense rock, 
which had no appearance of heat, were badly burned be* 
fore we could rise firom our new position. This rest- 
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ing-place, which we had incautiously chosen, could not 
have been thrown out more than two hours. 

'^Thoroughly tired, I threw myself on the ashes. 
Those who had not been frightened down the mount- 
ain did the same, and called for the et ceteras we had 
brought along for dinner. The boys cooked eggs in 
the ashes near us. Bread, butter, wine, and grapes 
formed the tout ensemble of a capital repast We 
were just congratulating ourselves that our appetites 
were satiated, inasmuch as there was nothing more to 
eat, when we were brought to a sudden stop by a show- 
er of stones sent towards us, and covering the place 
where we had previously stood a few minutes before, 
on the inner crater, with one solid mass of rocks. One 
of these stones fell within four feet of where we were 
just finishing our dinner. It was as large as a hat, and 
half buried itself in the sand. This bomb from the re- 
gions of Pluto was rather too much, and we descended 
the cone of the mountain a little quicker than it was 
ever done before, and, mounting our horses, we soon 
forind ourselves in Resina, where the carriage awaited 
us ; seating ourselves in which, we reached our hotel in 
Naples as they ^ere lighting the lamps.'' 
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NAPLES. 

Naples is located on the declivity of an extensive 
hill^ and reaches from its summit to the margin of die 
bay. On entering the gate near the most elevated part 
of the (Ad city, the coup ^Fml, as is proverbially knovm, 
ia grand and beautiful, comprising a complete view of 
the town, which stretches around in a semicirculajr man* 
ner like a vast amphitheatre. Besides the view of the 
cityi you have the superb and widely^xtended bay be* 
Son yoa, and the islands of Capri and Ischia at its e»* 
trance* On the left, at a Mttle distance from the dense 
part of the city, are seen the two eminences of Vesor 
vins ; one long since extinct, leaving only the shell <^ 
a crater; the other a truncated cone, now, since the 
terrific eruption we have just described, again calm and 
tranquil, and emitting only a thin, spiral column of 
smoke, scarcely visible from the de^ brilliaaey of the 
blue sky beyond. 

Thb city is by far the largest and ftiost populous in 
Italy, containing over 400,000 inhabitants. The older 
and upper parts are compact and densely populated, 
with extremely narrow streets to exclude the sun, as is 
the usage tn all Southern Europe ; an admirable arrange- 
ment to obtain a cool and pleasant shade, but one which, 
by crowding the masses of the inhabitants into too close 
proximity, is calculated to aggravate the malignancy and 
multiply the extension of a contagious or infectious dis- 
ease when introduced. A fact that must be familiar to 
those who recall the ravages of yellow fever some years 
back in the cities on the Mediterranean coast of Spain, 
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Cadie, (Kbraltat, Malaga, Barcelona, Ac And tbe 
same ooay be said of that pestilence in ite more fatal 
{NTOgr^es IB the more densely-populated quarters of 
our own cities on tbe Adantic coast* There is one 
wide and principal street extending tbroogh the old paft 
of the city, and terminating at die palace in the direc- 
ttofi of the bay. 

The new part of Naples is tx^j soperb, and merits 
all the encomiums that have been larished upon k. In 
front ef it, directly on the bay, is a beaatifbl poblic 
promenade, tastefoUy ornamented with trees and shmln 
hery. This is called the Chuya ; and the houses and 
oomfortaUe accommodations here are sach as to cause 
it to be selected as the place of residence by all strangers 
and trayellers who visit this city. 

This new portion of Naples, forming on the bay an- 
other segment, as it were, of a circle, is peculiarly weH 
adapted for invalids, on account of its being sheltered 
fiom the cold northers by the ^Arupt asc^it of the hifl 
above* 

In this beautiful climate of Naples, with its balmy air, 
bat not with skies more serene than our own, and never 
with the rich tints of our autumnal leaf, all nature seems 
to smile, and the very 

" Air bretthes wooiDg)y»" 

to court the languid invalid to its delicious repose. It 
is unquestionably, of all parts of Italy I have visited, the 
one I should prefer as a residence for invalids from the 
North affected with pulmonary complaints. 

Even in the earliest times it was as celebrated as now 
for its bright skies and balmy air, whither the rich from 
Rome resorted to enjoy luxurious indolence and the ele- 

* S«e -woAm of Bine, FeUoww, Py«i, Gilpte, BiQf, FiMBMt, Avdaotfd, Ibim- 
MDd, HoMck, Ae., on Ydlow Fewer. 
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gant gajeties and refinement which its polished inhabi- 
tants, who are of Greek origin, maintained for centa- 
ries. The Gonsol Claudius and the Emperor Nero .were 
among those who made this city and its environs their 
faTourite residence. 

Independent of its well-known equableness and mild- 
ness of climate, and the beauty of the surrounding coun- 
try, it possesses peculiar attractions in its public estab- 
lishments, and especially in its Museo-Borbonico of an- 
tiques from Pompeii, Herculaneum, and other ancient 
places in the neighbourhood. In the saloons of this 
wonderful collection, furnishing exhaustless resources of 
gratification to the inquiring mind, a literary man might 
most agreeably beguile away his time without danger 
of ennui, and in the acquisition of curious information. 

Incredible as it may appear, it is not to be denied 
that the proportion of affections of the chest are quite 
as common here among the inhabitants, and the mortal- 
ity as great, as in the city of New- York. This may 
seem strange language ; but it must be recollected, ths^ 
although the climate of Naples, taken throughoat the 
season, merits all the eulogiums that have been bestowed 
upon it for its mild and moderate ranges of temperature 
and clear weather, contrasted with our ovm Protean and 
boisterous latitudes, yet to the enervated inhabitants, 
tmd especially to the poor, half-naked peasants and laz- 
aroni, herding by hundreds as they lay along the bay 
basking in the sun, ever happy, ever singing, even in 
their rags, the changes of temperature from the chilling 
blasts of the tramontane winds and the damp sirocco or 
southwest from the Mediterranean, are exceedingly per- 
nicious. Though the vicissitudes are not by any means 
as excessive as ours, still on the native they produce 
effects folly as disastrous in disturbing the equiUbrium 
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of the circttlatiiig flaids, and causing sudden revulsions 
and defluxions upon the chest and respiratory passages. 
And I think one reason why travellers and invalids 
from colder countries are not so frequently subject to 
the influence of these changes as the natives, is, tha); their 
constitutions are more or less inured to severe atmo- 
spheric changes, and that they keep their apartments 
more comfortable, and take the precaution to guard 
themselves better with suitable clothing.. 
. Besides pulmonary affections, and occasionally an 
outbreak of typhus in the more confined habitations 
of the poor, there are few or no diseases prevalent at 
any time in this city, which may certainly be pronoun- 
ced, therefore, eminently salubrious.. ^ 
. There is, however, enough of the materiel of disease 
to have given occasion for the erection of a large hos- 
pital, under excellent regulations, and for a respectable 
medical school connected with it. 

Among the physicians attached to the latter is Profes- 
sor Quadri, one of the most distinguished surgeons in Ita- 
ly, \iis forte being particularly in the ophthalmic branches. 
In this metropolis of nearly half a million of inhabitants, 
and necessarily, therefore, subject frequently to casualties 
for surgical practice, we could find no trace whatever 
of the great and capital operations of modem times ever 
having reached this part of Italy. The field of surgery, 
it is true, for want of extensive commerce, is somewhat 
limited here, excepting for what may delicately be called 
punctured wounds ; I mean those of the stiletto, the weap- 
on of the Italian's revenge, though certainly incompar- 
ably less bloody than our famous Bowie-knife, or the 
Cuchilla and machetta of the Spaniards^ These wounds, 
it may be observed, happen most frequently during the 
feuds among the common people ; and, though seldom 
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fetal, are fr^qaently, in this wacm climate, followed by 
tetanus and sometimes by deadi. 

In travelling through this renowned country, whose 
history is so interwoven with that of all others that bor- 
der the Mediterranean, and with the greatest portion of 
Europe, extended and almost universal as was once the 
military sceptre of Rome over the nations of the earth, 
I confess that I looked in vain for those evidences of 
advancement in medical science, which I might well 
have cherished the hope to meet in the land which gave 
birth to Morgagni and to Scarpa, to Mascagni and 
TommasinL Though but few years have elapsed since 
the death of die famous surgeon Scarpa, and that Tom- 
masini still sustains the reputation which his country 
acquired in later oenturies in the healing art, but little 
or no progress has been made in the adoption of those 
discoveries and processes of operation and treatment 
which are now in common use in most parts of Europe 
and America. 

The Campo Santo, or Public Cemetery for the Poor, 
in Naples, is situated between the city and Vesuvius, on 
a considerable elevation, and seemed to me, in its gen- 
eral construction, particularly worthy of imitation for x>tt 
country, as well as for every other. It is a large enclo- 
sure, surrounded by a massive wall at least twelve to 
fifteen feet high ; and the most simple and chaste order 
is observable in its interior arrangements. Nothing was 
seen but long rows of flat stone slabs, with the single 
inscription on each that denoted the day of the year to 
which it was appropriated. Thus there are 366 vaults, 
of large dimensions and of great depth, and one is 
opened for each day of the year. The great advantage 
to public health of this mode is that each vault, with all 
the bodies deposited in it, is at the close of the day se« 
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enred aad cemented for the wiiole sobfieqtieftt jear. On 
the day tbat I visited the Campo, eleven bad already 
iieeii deposited in tfae vaalt for that day» and, npon my 
looking kito it, I found all those bodies in a perfect 
state of nudity, and of both sexes and all ages* With 
the aid of a small doncear, I succeeded in having the 
vault of the previous day unsealed for me, where the 
same appearance of the bodies wa& presented, there be* 
mgj^teen in number^ which was the amount of inter* 
iiients for that day. I confess that even to me, habitu^ 
ated from early life to the sight of dead bodies, and to 
scenes of agony and suffering in the living subject, the 
icrev^pe&ce shown even to the poor and friendless dead, 
by divesting them of all covering, and throwing them 
pelhnell into a confused heap, was revolting in the great- 
est degree Co my feelings, however much I might approve 
oif die general plan of the construction of the cemetery. 
i was yet more shocked when, upon looking down into 
the vaukxyhich had been opened for me, I saw beneath 
the bodies and all around conntiess quantities of bone% 
dive harvest of Death^s conquests in years gone by, and 
the more rapidly, no doubt, dismicumbered of their fledi 
by the quantities of quicklime thrown in, and by the 
thonsands of crawling reptiles, which, to add horror to 
the spectacle, were seen busily engaged in their dreads 
fill vocation in every direction. 

I did not omit, of course, to visit tliose two great ob^ 
jects which no other part of the worid possesses but 
Naples, and which are its greatest attraction to all trav- 
ellers. I mean Herculaneum and Pompsii, those two 
ancient cities of the Roman era, which, after being 
overwhelmed by Vesuvius during the short but memor- 
able reign of Titus, and hermetically sealed up, as it 
were, for 1900 years, as precious mementoes or medal* 

S 
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lions, that were to convej to us the oi^y foe-simile of 
r6al life, as it existed in that remote period, have been 
within oar own age discovered and exhumed for the 
inspection of mankind. Bat for these, all the records 
and monaments preserved of the pa^t had failed entirely 
to furnish to the moderns, even when enli^te&ed bj 
the researches of the most profound antiquarians and 
scholars, anything like a true interpretation of the ac- 
tual social condition of man under the Roman empire. 
' Here we have it, however, complete in every detail, and 
bursting upon us in a flood of light that has not only 
supplied chasms in our knowledge to which w^ possess- 
ed no clew, but afforded the most satisfactory explana* 
tions that could be desired to passages in the Roman 
historians, dramatists, and poets, as well as to the frag- 
ments of sculpture and architecture elsewhere found, 
that otherwise would have been forever unintelligible. 
How charmingly has the enchanting pen of Buiwer 
availed itself of this magic key, to unlock the history of 
the past to the rich resources of his fancy. It has ena- 
bled him to clothe and give life to these sacred relics, and 
to infuse into them, though themselves but mute chron- 
iclers, such fires of eloquence, and such prolific incident 
and pleasing verisimilitude, that he has brought us, as it 
were, into a fireside and familiar converse with that her 
roic people, whose domestic history had till now been 
a sealed book, that had wrought intense and absorl»ng 
interest for ages upon the unsatisfied curiosity. And 
with what classical taste and exquisite art have the more 
remarkable treasures and choicest relics of painting and 
mosaic, both in Pompeii and Herculaneum, been faith- 
fully and most beautifully delineated, and thus perpetu- 
ated and multiplied for the gratification of the world, in 
the matchless work by Sir William Gell. 
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We went first to Herculaiieain^ that beiog nearest to 
the city of Naples, and, in fact, in its immediate envi- 
rons. . The town of Fortici stands upon the indurated 
black mass of lava, which constitutes, so to speak, the sar- 
cophagus of Hercnlaneum. The lava in which this city 
was entombed soon after the beginning of the Christian 
era, is of a hard, rocky texture, which makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the labourers, though they have be^i 
at work for many years, to make much progress in their 
excavations. It is believed by some that Herculaneum 
was not so suddenly overwhelmed as Pompeii, and not 
by lava, properly so called, but by a species of liquid 
mud, formed by the congealed ashes in the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere, thrown down in successive de- 
posites, and afterward firmly consolidated. For, if the 
first substratum, at least, had been red-hot lava, the 
paintings discovered would not have been in such per- 
fect preservation ; though it appears that a large portion 
of the rolls of papyri, as the manuscripts found have 
been called, were so charred as to resist nearly all at- 
tempts, even those of Sir Humphrey Davy, to decipher 
them. Herculaneum is believed to have been a Greek 
city, and extremely ancient It is noticed as a curious 
coincid^iee, that the depth of tibe superincumbent lavfi 
is exactly 79 feet, being the number of the year of 
Christ on which the fatal eruption occurred which bu- 
ried this city beneath it, during the reign of Titus. 
More remarkable and appalling events were concentra- 
ted in the short space of two years and three months 
that comprised the reign of this celebrated emperor, than 
occurred during any one century of the Roman empira 
While yet a youth he razed Jerusalem to. the ground, 
and for this act was honoured with the title of Caesar, 
and permitted to ride in the chariot by the side of his 
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htibet, die Emperor Vespasuoi, in a trinmplial procession 
liirough the streets of Rome. His general, Agricola* 
"discorered that Great Britain was an island, and com* 
pleted the conqnest of that people. The terrible erap* 
tion, too, occarred of Moant Vesavins, that overwhelm- 
ed Herculaneam and Pompeii, and oonrulsed all Cam- 
pania with earthquakes; sncceeded by a universal 
dhrought, famine, and pestilence, in which 10,000 per- 
sons died daily at Rome. A fire, abo, broke out at 
Rome^ which destroyed the Pantheon, the Gapilolium, 
and the Octavian Library ; but nothing daunted by this, 
lie soon after completed, by aid of the 30,000 captives 
he cansed to be brought from Jerusalem, the magnificent 
amphitheatre, now called the Coliseum, begun by his 
father. Thus reigned and died, in the midst of short 
and tragic, but brilliant and thrilling events, the Emper- 
or Titus. 

You descend into Herculaneum by torchlight through 
a dark, spiral passage which has been excavated in the 
town of Portici, and aMght apon the remains of a street 
im the ancient city. The boUdtng which has been most 
successfully distnterred is an immense theatre, from 
which have been taken those two beautifal equestrian 
^tues which grace the entrance of the museum at 
Naples. 

While rambling about through that subterranean city, 
we heard the noise of the carriages above, passing 
through the streets of Portici, like the roaring of distant 
thunder. It is not probaUe that any great discoveries 
will be made here, as the removal of -die lava is attended 
almost with as much difficulty as if it were a mass of 
solid metal ; as it contains, in troth, a large quantity of 
Aised metallic matter, which gives it great tenacity as 
well as hardness. 
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Fassiiig along to the otber nds of Vemrhis, we and* 
wed at the wQnderfiil mins o£ Pompeii, sitsated on a 
amall plain, which extends froiD the £Dot of the moant* 
ain to the margin of the bay. Of all the melaneholy 
ipeetaeles I erer beheld, nothing in solemnitj can be 
more impresaiTe than this nnbaried ci^ of the past, 
presented to ns almost perfect and entire in all its parts, 
and in form and substance as palpable and real as on 
that £iktal day when it was suddenly entombed beneath 
the clonds of ashes and cinders that were emitted from 
llie crater of the mountain at whose base it had so long 
reposed in tranquil security. 

There have been bat 60 idieletons discovered, and the 
conjecture, therefore, would appear to he that the in* 
habitants had nearly all fled from the city on the very 
first agitation of the crater. The destmction of Pompeii 
was not so sadden but that most of the inhabitants bad 
tkae to escape, and to carry with them most of their 
valuables ; which accounts for the fact that very little 
•f intrinsic value has yet been discovered. 

Some, however, like the sentinel on the ran^arts of 
ft besieged fortress, bom and farougla up as they were in 
the immediate proximity of the volcano, must doubtless 
have become in a measure insensible or indifi*ere&t to 
danger, which may account for the fact, that when this 
j^ce was excavated some of the skeletons in the houses 
and streets w^ie observed to be in a position that indi- 
cated that they were destroyed in the very midst of their 
necustomed occnpationa and pleasnrea. 

In one palace, howefrer, a femaLe was fomid in a gal- 
lery in the evident act of escaping with her infant in her 
arms. She wa3 supposed to have been a person of rank, 
as a rich bracelet was found upon her. Fram what we 
saw we should piesmne th»t the deajth of all the iahab>- 
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itants that remained must have been almost instantane- 
OQS, and, therefore, without moch soffering; as the ashes 
and sand are so exceedingly fine that even the wine-jars 
and other small vessels were onifermlj found filled with 
these volcanic materials. They appear to have penetra- 
ted into the minutest recesses and fissures; and thus 
must have in the same manner, no doubt, entered the 
respiratory organs, and caused immediate suffocation, 
leaving no time for the slightest agony. The opinion 
that the population were at the theatre at the moment 
of the awful visitation is not credited by the learned 
and acute Professor Anthon. 

The houses, much to the surprise even of antiquarians, 
who had heretofore thought themselves most informed 
on the subject, are of one story only, and exceedingly 
diminutive, scarcely lai^er, in fact, than a modem log- 
cabin in our own country, though built of stone. I rec- 
ollect only one instance of a house in which I ascend- 
ed by a stairway to something like an apology for a 
second story. The houses of the more wealthy classes 
are, it is true, of larger dimensions, and have a greater 
number of rooms, but still are cramped and confined; 
and generally of only one story. We believe we may 
except one building only, which is the supposed man- 
sion of Diomede, and is composed of three small sto- 
ries. The apartments are always diminutive, but the 
walls often most richly ornamented in mosaic and paint- 
ings, and the floors in the larger houses frequently of en- 
tire mosaic of the most beautifiil workmanship. The 
bathing arrangements are of the most luxurious kind, and 
constructed of marble of the finest texture and whiteness. 
There are numbers of buildings in marble, which, from 
the character of the statuary found in them, were evident- 
ly places of worship, or where the priests made their sac- 
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rifices and perfonned their mammeries. Both theatres 
and amphitheatres are found in these extensive ruins/ 
which cover a large space of ground ; and still but a small 
portion of the city, it is believed, is yet exposed. The 
government is constantly occupied in removing the ashes, 
which generally appear to be in a stratum of less than 
20 feet depth ; enough, however, to have crushed in, in 
every instance, the flat, terraced roofs of all the houses. 

The excavation is effected with great facility, as the 
volcanic matter is all of a loose, light texture. Such is the 
value attached to all that relates to Pompeii by the gov* 
emment, that the king has instituted a system of the most 
rigid regulations in respect to the workmen. Those 
who are employed in the digging, and even the cicero^ 
ne$ who conduct the visiters, are sworn not to permit 
even the smallest fragment of marble or mosaic to be 
carried away, under the heaviest penalties. I offered 
as a bribe to one of the persons employed a small sum 
for a single human bone as a souvenir of the spot ; but 
was unable to procure even this trifling memento of 
some one of the skeletons, which, doubtless, when cloth- 
ed with mortality, may have defended the eagles of their 
country, and shared in the glories of the Roman empire ; 
for there were no exempts among the conscripts, centu- 
rions, and cohorts of those days ; and that Roman citi- 
zen would almost scorn to live who was not permitted 
to bear the helmet and the falchion-blade in the main- 
tenance of the extended military power which this war- 
like people had obtained at the era of the destruction of 
Pompeii. 

The soil around is extremely fertile, producing on the 
very margin of the excavations the most luscious grapes 
and wine. The streets are small and generally irregu* 
lar, but paved with large flat stones of various shapes. 
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vithoQt any particQlar order ia the arraogemottt^ <£^br- 
iag ia this re9peci from all the modern cities of Italy ; 
yet in this very particular resembling the celebrated 
Appian Way, at least in those parts of this toad that 
are now visible* In the largest streets, all of which are 
paved with lava and have narrow side-walks, I observed 
the marks of chariot wheels, the grooves being in^osome 
instances from four to five inches deep, and generally not 
more than two feet apart, showing that their vebicles, 
as» in truth, we ahready knew by many pictorial and baa- 
relief representations, and by one of these identieal g^ 
carts of iron, found in Pompeii and preserved in the mu- 
seum, must have been very small and narrow, and prob^ 
ably destined to carry only one individual 

I was in a number of small houses along the streets, 
which were evidently wine-dnops, as I judged from the 
large marble counters, as in our modern bar-rooms, having 
deep msjrks upon them, that must have been made by 
drinking^^vessels, or intentionally so grooved for the re^ 
ception of such vessels. 

One of the things which interested me particularly, 
was the remains of what appeared to be the office or 
shop of a professional medical man. Among the arti- 
cles found were forcq^s of diffisrent descriptions, and 
various other surgical instruments, all rudely consU-ucted 
of iron. In some of them we saw the originals of cer- 
tain instruments which have been claimed by moderns 
as their own invention. We could particularly notice 
the straight catheter, and others nearly so. This awk- 
ward form of instrument, we could readily believe, might 
belong to these ancient people ; but how a modern sur- 
geon coold so far forget the light of anatomical stmo- 
ture as to retrograde in his practice 1900 years, and 
employ straight instruments in crooked passages, is what 
we have always been surprised at 
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Tbe cnlinary at^iunls found in Pompeii are of an ex- 
traordinaTy finish, and some of them evince a laxanoos 
taste in gastronomical arrangements which wcmld ap- 
pear to be more refined than that of the most recherche 
restanratear at Pari& In the place of the rude imple- 
ments diat we consign to the kitchen, the inborn classic 
taste of this people entered even into this departmeni; and 
every object nsed was constructed after models tkait had 
beauty o( fonn as weH as utiiity to recommend them. 
One contrivance, we must confess, appeared to us par- 
ticnlarly worthy of adoption in our cold climate. It 
was a plateau of metal, destined to contain hot water, 
and 90 arranged as to hold apparently the entire dinner 
service, and preserve the whole in a heated temperature. 
Hot water tin baths for each dish and tin covers are, in 
fret, now in general use by the modems, particularly in 
our own numerous elegant hotels in thb country. 

In passing onward into Calabria from Pompeii, we 
slopped for the night at Salernum, on the lovely bay of 
that name* Our interest was very much excited in this 
place by the recollection that it was here where, many 
centuries since, was begun what afterward became the 
most renowned medical school of Europe ; but, melan- 
dioly to relate, not a single vestige or relic whatever 
remains, by which to identify or recall the fonner glo- 
ries of this small village and of its celebrated university. 
From thence we journeyed on to visit the curious ruins 
at Psestum, which, though presenting columns and other 
remains of ancient temples in toleraUe perfection, have 
perhaps proved a more knotty and pusKJing question for 
solution to the inquiries of antiquarians than any other 
single architectural structure throughout all Italy. The 
style of architecture of these ruins is so different from 
anything Roman, and so neariy resembling the Grecian) 

T 
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that the best opinion inclines to the belief that Paestam 
was an ancient Greek colony. They are situated on 
low, marshy ground ; and, to judge by t^e demolished 
wall of the ancient city, it could scarcely have con* 
tained over 1000 inhabitants, which itself would not 
seem to have warranted the construction of such costly 
temples. 

From the appearance of the present inhabitants 
around and about the ruins, I should judge this region 
to be exceedingly unhealthy. There was scarcely to 
be seen an individual, old or young, who did not bear 
evidences of having suffered from malarious influence* 
In many, the pale, bloated, or jaundiced features, and 
the dropsical effusions, denoted chronic, and, no doubt, 
while continuing in that locality, incurable indurations 
of the liver, and hypertrophy of the spleen. Such was 
the general morbid look of all the inhabitants of this 
marshy region, that I felt very unwilling to tarry longer 
there than was barely su£Scient to inspect the ruins; 
and the inhabitants themselves, however much they 
might profit by the sojourn of strangers, were sufficiently 
magnanimous to advise us of the danger of remaining. 

Though this region is unquestionably marshy, it is 
not of that pestilential aspect of some of our sunken 
swamps ; yet it appeared to have the power of emitting 
some form of paludal exhalation of a most pernicious 
character. For I never saw in the same number of 
small, scattered population, in any locality, such univer- 
sal indications of a virulent endemic atmosphere. And 
I have been in no place in all my travels, not excepting 
Egypt, where I have visited those sick of plague, that 
I felt such a keen desire to escape from danger as here. 
This anxiety was not a little increased by the intima- 
tions thrown out, and which were corroborated by our 
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courier, that the moral atmosphere hereabout was not 
less contaminated than the physical, as it appeared that 
hordes of bandits infested this region. An English gen- 
tleman and his wife, on their travels, had been murder- 
ed a short time before. The particulars of this incident 
were related to us, and are of thrilling interest. As the 
chief of the bandit levelled his piece at the gentleman 
in his carriage, his wife threw her arms around her hus- 
band, and the ball, after passing through her hand and 
his body, then penetrated her abdomen, and was lodged 
there. He died immediately, and she shortly after, in a 
hamlet that was pointed out to us. From this place we 
returned again to Naples. 

We now set out on another excursion, passing through 
the Grotto of Posilipo, a subterranean tunnel, the only 
egress from Naples in this direction. It is 2500 feet 
long, dark s^nd cold. Emerging from this, the road pass- 
es the island of Nisida, on which is the lazaretto. The 
next village was Pozzuoli or Puteol% where Paul dis- 
embarked, as did the embassy sent from Carthage at the 
end of the second Punic war. While our guide was 
procuring torches, &c., for future use, we visited the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapis, which, had ] 
not seen so much in this way, I should have thought a 
wonderfril structure. The ground has evidently sunk, 
as half the boilding is under water. Three immense 
columns alone are standing. We next passed a mount- 
ain formed by volcanic agency in thirty-six hours ; then 
the Lucrine Lake ; then the Lake of Avernus, the Tar- 
tarus of Virgil, over which birds could not fly from the 
noxious gas which covered it This was the fabled de- 
scent to hell, and to which Virgil aUudes in the well- 
known line, 

*< FacilM doacentus atemi *' 
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Plato, FroaeqiiBe, and a host oC other worthies were 
brought vividly to my recoUection as so intimately asso* 
ciated with Uie spot We now entered with torches 
the Grotto of the Cumaean Sibyl, which was the de- 
scent to Acheron, Styx, and, what was remarkable in 
the Roman mythology, the common track also to £ly- 
siom. We soon came to water ; and a black*looking 
fellow, half naked, stooped for me to mount his shoul- 
ders, I carrying the torch. The fellow waded and wa- 
ded, each step carrying me deeper into the water and 
cave. All things have an end, and so had this descent 
to Tartarus ; bat a far lese vivid imagination than mine 
might have fancied, from the ordeal I was passing 
through, that nothing short of Acheron or Purgatory 
would or could be the termination. Fortunately, the 
man concluded to stop in the Penetralia, where once 
sat the Gumaean 8ibyl herself, who, as an oracle, was 
scarcely less celebrated than her prototypes of Delphi 
or Dodona. Those who wished to dive into futurity 
came from all quarters to consult this mystic shrine ; in 
cognizance of which, as another member of our party 
now joined me, we invoked a response, but, alas ! in 
vahi^ to our questions in reference to the perilous jour- 
ney in the East upon which we were about to embark. 

Our torches burned dim as we reached the upper 
wwld ; and a sorry figure did we present, blackened by 
the smoke and sooty waits of the region below. 

The Grotta del Cane, familiarly known by the illus- 
tration which it has so long afforded, in works of sci- 
ence, of the fatal effects of the fixed air found in it, 
proved by confining dogs in this recess, and which gives 
it its name, is a small cavern or fissure in the calcareous 
strata in this region, within a few steps of the Lake of 
Avernus. 
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I was greatly disappointed m ike grmto. It is fiuie 
else than a small crevice in a rock, closed by a roogh 
door ; and the lake nodimg more than a shallow pond, 
neither having about them the attributes of immortality. 
On reaching the cavern, accompanied by the keeper and 
his two little dogs, who appeared perfectly conscious of 
the disagreeable experiment they were about to be sub- 
jected to, and fractious to a degree of rabidness, the door 
. was opened, presenting in its blackened and sooty ceil- 
ing and walls, and its small dimensions, the very coun- 
terpart of one 'of our meanest country smokehouses. 
Below the level of the door may have been 12 or 15 
inches, into which one of the animals, after a fierce re- 
sistance, was forced by the guide. In a few seconds he 
gave evidences of asphyxia, and convulsions immediately 
after supervened, virhen he was removed and placed a 
diort distance without the cavern upon the grass, where, 
in a few minutes, the convulsions ceased, and he became 
perfectly restored. The other dog was next placed in the 
cavern with his head raised a little above the level of the 
door-sill. No effect whatever was perceptible on his 
breathing. In this situation he was left a few minutes 
without the slightest inconvenience. His head was now 
depressed, and all the phenomena ensued as in the other 
animal, strikingly illustrating the specific gravity and 
ponderous character of the kind^ of gas, the carbonic 
acid gas or fixed air, found in such places, and that it 
always occupies the lowest situation. There is some- 
thing, however, in the fanciftil name of Grotta del Cane, 
or Dog's Grotto; for there is no old well nor brew- 
er's vat in any country that would not equally answer 
for these experiments, which, no doubt, could be prose- 
cuted upon a still more comprehensive scale in some of 
the gigantic and yet unexplored subterranean caverns in 
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oar Western States. I nest entered the grotto myself and 
with some little di£Sculty, as I was obliged to remain in 
a stooping postnre, and found it scarcely wide enough to 
hold one person. While in this situation I tested the 
elevation of the carbonic acid gas with a lighted candle, 
and found the stratum was entirely confined to the 
depth of a few inches from the floor ; the candle burn- 
ing very well above that level, but being immediately 
extinguished when immersed below it 

I had no opportunity of testing whether the surface 
of the Lake of Avemus was covered with a stratum of 
some noxious gas, as it doubtless must have been in the 
time of Virgil, if his remark be true, that it proved fatal 
to birds that attempted to fly across it 

A short ride now brought us to the ruined house and 
baths of Nero, through a narrow, winding passage, into 
which latter some of our party were indiscreet enough 
to enter, as it proved frpm their hastening back almost 
suflbcated, dripping from every pore, and their hands 
blistered from the hot vapours and exhalations which 
are constantly issuing from the boiling springs within this 
volcanic recess, heated by ;subterranea.n fires, and which, 
established by Nero, have been used as valuable medici- 
nal thernuB ever since. 

We waited long for our friends gradually to cool, and 
then followed the parriage on foot to Baiae. This an- 
cient fashionable watering-place of the Roman noblesse 
presents a melancholy and desolate picture of a magnifi- 
cent city in ruins ; not overlaid with lava or volcanic 
ashes, but submerged under the bright, transparent waters 
of the coral-bed of the Mediterranean, extending with the 
ancient mole as far out into the sea as the eye could reach. 
Here are the temples of Venus, Mercury, and Diana in 
ruins ; and not far distant is the Fbcinae of Hortensius, 
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built to contaiD and purify water; an immense structure; 
and opposite is the Cape of Misenum, where the Roman 
fleet were anchored when the fatal eruption of Vesuvius 
took place, which, by means of the earthquake it prodiv^ 
ced, buried in a watery grave the town of Baise, and by 
its shower of cinders and obsidian at the same moment 
overwhelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum near the crater. 

The Solfatara near by is the best specimen that can 
be found of a '' used*up" or worn-out volcano. Volcan- 
ic matters of all kinds abound in and around it, and 
among them large quantities of native sulphur, as the 
name imports. From a view of this extinct crater and 
its neighbourhood, it is remarkable that its combustible 
materials should not have been ignited and consumed 
by external and accidental causes. 

Before leaving Italy, which we visited three times in 
the course of our absence abroad, it may naturally be 
expected of me to speak of it professionally, in more 
general terms, as a place of residence for invalids. 

We feel ourselves constrained to say that, in so far as 
regards its climate, as we have already casually men- 
tioned in treating of different localities, its generally 
mild temperature, by promoting continued activity in 
the vessels of the skin, becomes thereby indirectly the 
predisposing source of mischief, from the frequent inter- 
ruption or suppression the cutaneous functions are ex- 
posed to from sudden atmospheric changes. The air is 
rather dry than humid, and the evil arises more partic- 
ularly from the sudden reductions of temperature con- 
stricting the pores of the surface, which are more or less 
open all the year round. Whereas in our climate, 
though for a short season the heats are often excessive, 
and the transpiration, therefore, more profuse, and the 
depression of the thermometer, even in summer, often 
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carried to a for lower range, yet the sjmpathedc action 
of the CQtaneoos upon the other functions of the bodj 
is, in the aggregate, less with ns than in Italy ; because 
during the hr greater portion of the year in our climate, 
the circulation upon the skin is comparatively dormant 
and suspended ; being thus wisely ordered, like the cov- 
ered seeds of plants of cold latitudes, to accumulate heat 
in the interior of the body, and prevent its expenditure 
by evaporation from the surface. 

The sudden changes of temperature in Italy, though 
limited in extent, are, therefore, exceedingly pernicious^ 
and they are caused by the cold blasts from the Alps 
and the Apennines alternating with the warmer, humid 
winds from the Mediterranean and the African coast 
In the beautiful and much*freqnented localities of Nice 
and Genoa we have particularly noticed these changes. 
Their position is on the coast, imbosomed within and 
at the base of the steep declivities of the maritime Alps, 
where these last and lower ranges touch the coast, and 
lave their foundations in the green waters of the Medi^ 
terranean. Facing the south gives them, also, by the 
reflected and confined rays of heat within their rocky 
bed, elevations of temperature more considerable than 
some other places in Italy. But they are constandy ex- 
posed, at the same time, to the sharp, wintry blasts that 
come from the snow-corered ranges of mountains of 
greater altitude, that are always visible in their imme* 
diate neighbourhood to the north, as they successively 
rise one above the other like an immense amphitheatre. 

We do not mean it to be understood, however, that 
we discourage a resort to Italy for the promotion of 
health. It possesses everywhere, in its classical beauties 
and ruins, charms which few other countries can boast 
o£ Every few miles opens some new and different ob^ 
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ject of interest, some ancient nietnorial, or architeetural 
or scolptaral relic, of those hallowed ages when the Ro* 
mans were masters of the world. And nothing certain- 
ly can be more salutary, or even remedial, to the debil- 
itated and wearied mind and exhausted body of the val- 
etudinarian, than these constant and renewed sources of 
refreshing and agreeable excitement, operating through 
their mond inflaence upon the nervous system. 

On beauteous Italy, divine in the midst of her sad but 
glorious monumental rains, and the yet more mournfiil 
ruins of her moral and political grandeur, the heart lin- 
gers with sickening emotions. We sympathize with 
all her sorrow, and gaze upon her ancient temples and 
her triumphal arches as a part of our own heredita- 
ments, because her history is closely interwoven with 
modem times. She is the last bom and only surviving 
child of the mysterious past; the link that binds and 
unites our destiny and our race to the entire chain of 
human events, back to the ages that are lost in the im- 
penetrable night of time. 

But it is a great error to suppose that Italy, with all 
its fascinations, is suited to the pulmonary invalid. The 
constant anxiety he feels to visit and examine the an- 
tiquities of a country that are exhaustless in variety and 
attractive beauty, and the intense excitement they occa- 
sion when seen, as well as the exposure and fatigue 
necessarily incurred in visiting them, are, from my own 
personal knowledge, often injurious to the health of such 
patients. It must, upon the slightest reflection, occur to 
the mind of every medical man, that hoemorrhages from 
the lungs will frequently be brought on in such patients 
under the circumstances we have described; a fact 
which we have positively known in that country, and 
which has a^ravated the malady and expedited the fatal 

U 
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issue. Even where there is only a strong predisposi* 
tion to an affection of the lungs, and no incipient dis- 
ease, the symptoms may thereby become more speedily 
matured, and positive and fatal mischief be induced. 
But more especially where actual disorganization exists, 
the exciting causes before mentioned will be attended 
with pernicious consequences. 

If a pulmonary invalid from a colder country wiH 
travel in Italy without incurring exposure to the excite- 
ments we have enumerated, he will find its mild climate 
admirably suited to the mitigation of his malady ; far 
more so, as we have already explained, than to the na- 
tive Italian afflicted with these complaints. 

In the great class of nervous affections, where much de- 
bility exists, but unaccompanied with organic mischief^ 
and especially when unconnected with pulmonary dis- 
ease, the peculiar attractions that are found in Italy are 
signally remedial and bracing, and invigorating in their 
influence upon the general health, as we have already 
remarked, by addressing themselves to the moral and 
intellectual faculties. Such an invalid may reside for 
any length of time in any of the delightful cities of Italy, 
with great profit to his health. But far otherwise with 
the pulmonary man ; he, in our opinion, ought to pursue 
a very different course. His rule should be a constant 
change of place, and very little attention, much less close 
application, to the diversified novelties that present them- 
selves in his travels. The exercise to his body in this 
climate is far more important to him, than having his 
mind engaged in fatiguing excitements. Too much 
care cannot possibly be paid to this advice. 

As an illustration of the value of change of place for 
the pulmonary invalid, we may mention that the inhab- 
itants of Lower Egypt, when threatened with disease of 
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the lungs, resort to Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia 
for a change of climate, and we know with decided ben- 
efit The inhabitants of Nubia and Abyssinia, on the 
other hand, when labouring under the same affections, 
come down to the lower or alluvial country with equal 
advantage. 

There has been much of romance in the pictures that 
Jiave been drawn of the climate and advantages of Italy. 
Whatever may be the malady of the patient, he must be 
prepared to meet with inconveniences which will con- 
stantly remind him of what he has lost by leaving home. 
Except in the capital cities, but few houses will be 
found with any accommodations that merit the name of 
what we Anglo-Americans understand by the significant 
word comfort. Most of them, he will ascertain to his 
sorrow, are not provided even with the necessaries of 
life. He must, too, often expect to encounter, after a 
long day's travel, meager arrangements for fire to coun- 
teract the chill of the evening, and a cold stone floor 
instead of a cheering carpet to tread upon before he can 
reach his not less comfortless bed. 

I must here be permitted to protest against what I 
deem a reprehensible, if not cruel and wicked practice 
that some professional men fall into, of recommending 
or sanctioning, and sometimes even themselves urging 
the poor sufierer from pulmonary disease, after all the 
resources of our art have failed, to abandon his home, 
his family, and his friends, with the vain hope of recov- 
ering his health in a foreign land. The moment the 
disease appears to be confirmed, we have believed it to 
be our sacred duty to advise every patient to make him- 
self as comfortable as possible in his own country, and 
within the immediate circle of his own family or rela- 
tives, that he may partake, to the fullest extent and up to 
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the last sad moments of his life, of all the rational and 
soothing enjoyments of their sympathies, and all the lax- 
uries of home, rather than die in a land of strangers. 

We are aware that nothing is more common than a 
fallacious and flattering hope, which a pulmonary pa- 
tient is prone to indulge in, and that the future is always 
painted in his imagination with the warm and glowing 
tints and rainbow hues of a bright and glorious dawn, 
even when the night-pall of death is drawing its curtains 
around, and the unconscious victim has reached even the 
dark confines of the grave. And however pamful to 
the medical attendant to do or say that which shall chill 
or dampen the sanguine and delightful anticipations of 
recovery in his patient, he has but one course to pursue 
which is, to do his duty. 
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Ws next, in tbe order of progression of what is now, 
since the general introdaction of steam upon the Med- 
iterranean, becoming an everyday £aishionable tour, em* 
barked in a French steam-ship of war for Malta, so 
fiuned for its Knights ofSt John in the times of the cru- 
saders^ We passed by die Island of Stromboli at nighty 
and saw the light of its volcano in active operation, re- 
flected to a great distance upon the sea. We continued 
our course through. the straits between Calabria and 
Sicily, passing by the classic rocks of Scylla and Cha- 
tybdis, which ancient poetry made so formidable to the 
inexperienced mariner, but which present to the eye no 
eddying currents or whirlpools at all comparable in 
fierceness^ or impetuosity of movement, to our own un- 
rivalled and domestic HeUgate^ as it was graphically 
christened by our Dutch burgomasters of the olden time, 
who were never in the habit of calling things by their 
wrong names. We shall probably have our poets, too, 
in some future time, who will do justice to this extraor- 
dinary natural curiosity^ and make much better capital 
OBt of it than Virgil and others did of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdts. For certain it is that the Pot, and Hog's Back, 
and Gridiron, are infinitely more dangerous ledges of 
sunken rocks, and exhibit a far more terrific spectacle 
at low tide, than anything we saw on the coast of Sici- 
ly or Italy ; though they may not yet have had a Vesu- 
vius, a Stromboli, or an ^tna, to give interest to the 
surrounding scenery, otherwise as charmingly pictu- 
resque, perhaps, as any spot in the world 

Coasting bj Sicily; we saw Syracuse and iBtna in 
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the distance, and shortly after made the Island of Malta. 
An incident here occurred which might have proved of 
fatal consequence to us all. By some unlucky accident, 
when arrived within five miles of the island, we found 
our coal nearly gone ; and, to add to our misfortune, 
one of the boilers sprang aleak or burst, inundating the 
fire-room and after*cabin, and causing no small degree 
of consternation. It was somewhat ludicrous, in the 
midst of this actual danger, to observe its influence upon 
different temperaments. Our little captain swore lustily, 
and commenced firing signals of distress. The French 
crew stood around with their hands in their pockets, ta- 
king it very coolly, except every now and then damning 
the boiler because it was English, and swearing that if it 
had been French they could have run over the island 
''rough shod," with or without coal. Our motley. group 
of passengers were most of them prodigiously alarmed ; 
and while some fortified their nerves with Dutch cour- 
age in liberal potations of brandy and water, one of our 
countrymen, who had been familiar, probably, with some 
of the really terrific and murderous explosions frequent 
upon our American waters, and looked upon our present 
dilemma as a mere bagatelle, seized the leisure moment 
as a fitting occasion to book up his journal, until tbe 
shipping of a heavy sea diluted his ink and knocked his 
pen from his hand. A steamer now happily came out 
to our relief, and we were soon all safely under way for 
the port. 

This island is little more than a rock in the ocean, 
and does not, therefore, exhibit any remarkable appear- 
ances of fertility. We entered by an extremely narrow 
pass, flanked on either side by high rocky clifis, and im- 
mediately, as if by enchantment, a superb land-locked 
bay expanded before us, presenting on one side the town 
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of Valetta, and, on the other, country villas and a large 
quarantine establishment, which, apon examination, we 
would pronounce by far the most capacious and best 
located and conducted of any we saw in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In this harbour we found ourselves safely moored in 
the midst of the heavy line-of-^battle-ships or '' wooden 
walls'' of Old England ; Malta being a naval rendezvous 
of inconceivable importance to the British govetament; 
and its value infinitely enhanced by the perfect secu- 
rity and ample room and depth which its port offers, 
being sufficient to hold a vast fleet, and so sheltered' as 
to afford complete protection from the dangers of the 
sea and from every wind. Though less capacious than 
many of the admirable harbours on the French coast, it 
is much better protected, and, taken altogether, is the 
finest harbour which we saw in the Mediterranean. In 
viewing the facilities which the French, and English, 
and Spanish possess for their naval armaments in these 
seas, we could not help but feel an ardent wish that our 
own cherished and gallant navy might also here find a 
safe abiding-place, and proudly see their own star-span«- 
gled banner floating on some elevated rock that they 
could call their own. 

The town of Valetta is situated upon a rocky prom^ 
ontory, and, though in sight of Sicily, presents in the 
character of its architecture the first evidences of an 
Oriental city. The population is made up of the great- 
est imaginable medley of all nations, being a sort of 
half-way-house to the East From its being so great a 
resort of naval oflicers and of travellers, it furnishes the 
best of society. To reach the town you ascend a cliff 
by a variety of curious steps cut in the rock, which are 
fatiguing and tedious. The population is very numer^- 
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ous, and ia its aspect peculiarly picturesque^ from the 
diversity of costumes and complexions of the difierent 
nations who reside here* 

By far the most interesting object in this ancient and 
peculiar town, is the venerated Cathedral of St John^ 
where more of the distinguished commanders and officers 
of the army of the Cross repose than in any other spot in 
the world. The crusader felt, that if he could return 
from the holy wars, and lay his bones in this sacred tem- 
ple, his last and most devoat wish would be gratified. 
This church is of great architectural beauty, and its spa- 
cious interior is almost an entire sepulchre ; the walls 
and the floors being everywhere studded and crowded 
with tablets, busts, banners, hatchments, effigies, and in- 
scriptions, dedicated to the honoured heroes who per- 
ished battling in Palestine in the cause of their Master* 
The admirers of those chivalrous times might linger lor 
days within this holy edifice, in examining these memo- 
rials of the Knights of St. John and their companiona 
They awaken in the mind the most stirring and rap- 
turous feelings, and bring back reminiscences of those 
thrilling events, that roused into active and daring en- 
ergy higher moral impulses, and more ardent and impas- 
sioned religious devotion, than have ever agitated the 
world before or since. Whatever ulterior designs may 
he thought to have influenced some of their leaders, the 
Ustory of the crusaders presents no feature, in our opin- 
ion, to impugn the motives, or to question the enthusi- 
asm of that holy zeal, which spread with electric fire 
through every rank and condition of Christendom, from 
the undaunted Cceur de Lion down to the most humble 
subaltern. The unspeakable sufferings they endured, to 
recover the tomb of Christ from the possession of the 
Saracen, and the readiness and willingness with which. 
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in order to effect this hallowed object, even the wealth- 
iest and most noble abandoned the luxuries of home and 
all the endearments of wife, children, and kindred, to 
shed their blood on dyria'a sands, in the holy service of • 
the Lord, are incontestable proofs of the sincerity and 
purity of their intentions. What soul-absorbing devo- 
tion breathes in erery Hne of their prayers and vows! 
Thds said Che crosader, when, parting with everything 
he possessed on earth, castle, lands, wife, and children, 
he set out upon his journey for Palestine : 

•* ICy body to iu LMd>ft ralUr 
Mntt go, b«t tboo loMJft'at my hovt i 
To Syria now I wend my way, 
WiMte Paynim owoida no tonor moTO." 



' ]Lvd, I eunrender all to thee, 
No goodi have I, nor castles fair." 



Agsdn: 
And thos: 

" My heart to h^r I hold so deaiv 
My soul to God in Paradise." 

MaltiBi, as a residence for the pulmonary invalid, has, 
from its insular position and remoteness from mountain 
elevations, superior advantages over any part of the 
Mediterranean coast which we visited. The mild and 
equable temperature and delicious softness of the cli- 
mate the whole year round, with the exceflent accom- 
modations, delightful society, and facilities for exercise 
in the open air, ought to make it u place of desirable 
resort for the class of patients whom we have designa- 
ted. The range of the thermometer is seldom over 80^ 
of Fahrenheit, or below 60^. Among the delightful 
rides on this island, that from Valetta to the celebrated 
bay where the great aposde Paul is stated to have been 
shipwrecked, while on one of his sacred journeys to 
spread the Gospel ligbt and the glad tidings of salvation, 
must be particularly cheering and refreshing to the 
Christian invalid. 

X 
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From Malta I took shipping, in the French steam- 
ship of war Leonidasy for the Archipelago. From dis- 
tress of weather we were obliged to put into the Island 
of Milo. From thence we passed on to Syra. 

Syra is, like scores of the other islands in the Archi- 
pelago, a barren and forbidding rock, almost destitute of 
the least cultivation, having on the harbour side two 
small, curious Greek tGwns, the old and the new ; the 
former on the shore, the latter on the side of the mount- 
ain, and reaching near to the top. The houses are 
small, white stone edifices, built without order or regu- 
larity, or any reference to streets for carriages, most of 
them being only intended for the passing of mules and 
human pedestrians. Those islands which are inhabited, 
and have clusters of houses, are cheering as you ap- 
proach them from the dreary monotony of the watery 
waste. Syra is now made of some importance by the 
French and Austrian steamers, which meet here from 
various points of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. 

On our arrival at Syra, we found there would not be 
any conveyance to Athens for seven days, as the regular 
boat had left the evening before. Our voyage from Mal- 
ta was retarded by most tempestuous weather, and we 
had been compelled to put into the Island of Milo for 
shelter from the storm. A Greek prince who came on 
with us from Malta being as anxious as ourselves to get 
on to Athens, undertook to procure for that purpose a 
suitable conveyance for us all. He accordingly went 
on shore at Syra with that intent, and what did he get f 
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An 0pm boaty which, however, he assured me was per- 
fectly safe, and a usual conveyance. 

When I arrived by the side of her from our steamer, 
I positively refesed to go ; but his confidence and the 
willingness of my companions made me yield, though 
contrary to my better judgment. The wind, however, 
being fair, all seemed to hope fpr a speedy trip. In we 
all got with our baggage, and in a few moments were 
under full sail out of the harbour of Syra. The boat 
was literally crammed, what with my companions and my 
servant Henry, the prince and his servant, three young 
Italians with their two servants, also on their way to 
visit Greece. Together with those we have enumera* 
ted, there were also thirteen Greek passengers, including 
four women. Such confusion, such utter want of com- 
fort, I never saw or experienced, and did not expect to 
find at my time of life. Boxes, trunks, portmanteaus, 
and the entire effects of one or two whole Greek fami- 
lies on board, were rolling and tumbling about in every 
direction, so that there was no room to sit down, and 
scarcely any to stand. 

In this condition we started at two P.M., and in this 
landed at the Piraeus, the port of Athens, the next after- 
noon about five, having passed the night in the most 
uncomfortable manner, without anything to sleep upon 
but the heaps of luggage, and with the starry canopy for 
our roof; the weather fortunately proving fevourable 
until half an hour before we landed, when it commenced 
pouring in torrenta The boat proved to be a good 
sailer and safe. But the filthy and wretched condition 
of the Greeks on board, and our close proximity to 
them, created an atmosphere that not even the fragrant 
gales of "^Araby the blest*' would have rendered en- 
durabla 
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In pasaiag from the iEgean Sea to the narrow strait 
that leads to the capacious harbour of the Pineal we 
have the memorable battle scene near Salamis on the 
left, and the tomb of Themistocles on the right 

After encountering for some time in our open caiqae 
a heavy rain, which drenched ourselves and ba^age, we 
stepped ashore at the qijay of the ancient Piraeus, once 
itself a great city and the principal seaport of Athens, 
and abounding in temples, porticoes, arsenals, Scc^ now 
a small village, showing only some slight evidences of a 
revival of trade, which consists principally of fruit; wine, 
and olives from the islands of the Levant 

At the Piraeus we succeeded in getting a crazy old 
English vehicle of the omnibus species, into which we 
stowed ba^age and all, including, besides myself three 
others of my own countrymen and my faithful German 
servant Henry ; which latter was such a perfect polyglot, 
speaking eight or nine languages, that he never was 
fisurly brought up, as the sailors say, with a round turn, 
till he landed in the country of Epaminondas and De- 
mosthenes. Here he encountered the modern Greek, 
which he pronounced the most ferocious language he 
had ever heard, and infinitely more formidable and jaw- 
breaking than his own Teutonic tongue, or even the 
Russian, with which he was perfectly familiar. I was 
very much amused afterward, from time to time, in the 
interior of Greece, with his altercations with the agoa^ 
or men who conduct the baggage-horse& Understand- 
ing only now and then a straggling word which they 
had caught of Italian, he was in a state of great vexa- 
tion and apprehension for his life, as he well might be 
from their savage and vindictive features. Repeatedly 
in our journeying^ about he would ride ap to me in 
great agitation, and declare that they were going to as- 
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sasrinate him. I confess diaC I myself often feit uneasy, 
but less from them than from the parties whom we met 
in the lonely moantain passes, and who appeared to be 
stra^ling and loitering about for no other purpose than 
depredation. 

Premising this episodial tribute to our worthy equery, 
We proceed in our narrative. We started in our omni- 
bus, which, by*-the-by, was not dissimilar to a Long Isl- 
and stage of the olden time, and passing orer a beauti- 
ful macadamized road, constructed by the Bavarian sol- 
diers on the former ancient via which led from the 
Pirseus, we arrived, after a distance of about three miles, 
to the city of Athens, and were conducted to the Hotel 
de France. This is a hotel, indeed, but only an apology 
for one, the accommodations being wretched. 

As we were now fairly within the domain of the most 
consecrated classic land, in every sense, that ever exist- 
ed, and as we were favoured with the opportunity to 
make a more particular examination of its celebrated 
monuments than those of any other we vimted, we shall 
be excused for dwelling upon them in some detail. Not 
deeming that a theme so delightful can ever tire, how- 
ever often revived, and not doubting that my own 
countrymen will perhaps be the more gratified with the 
cursory remarks and reflections I may have to make 
upon what fell under my own eye, since very few, if any 
Americans, perhaps, have ever travelled as extensively 
in Greece as myself, and none certainly under more 
favourable auspices to see and learn all that there is to 
be known. 

Though not pretending to any very nice or exact an- 
tiquarian iLuowledge, I can scarcely in justice travel 
through such a country without discoursing of that hal- 
lowed Greece, where every foot of ground almost, and 
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every pointed crag, deep ravine, dell, grotto, grove^-and 
gashing brook, it may be said, has been embalmed in 
fable or heroic verse, and uttered by every tongae and 
engraved on every memory for the last 2000 years. 
First, then, of that ancient port of Fir8eas,.and after- 
ward of the walls which connect the port with Athens. 

Athens had three harbours closely adjoining each 
other: the principal or Piraus; the next to the east, 
called Munychia ; and, lastly, and the smallest and the 
furthest east, the Fhalerns. 

The Firseus was, in fact, a great city, with its superb 
marble basins, piers, and quays, one of which the gallant 
naval captain and general, Themistocles, the conqueror 
of the Fersian fleet at Salamis, appropriately selected for 
an excavation for his tomb. Around the circuit of the 
harbour were magnificent armories and arsenals, which* 
with the walls to Athens, were all destroyed by Lysander, 
on the reduction of Attica, at the termination of the Fdo- 
ponnesian war. Within the harbour could be moored 300 
triremes, and the city boasted of its gorgeous temples, por- 
ticoes, theatres, statues, &c. The two walls to Athens 
were each about 40 stadia long and 40 cubits high, built 
externally with immense blocks of stone without cement, 
but the unhewn stones of the interior clamped with lead 
and iron, and wide enough on the top to afford a double 
carriage track. They were flanked by square or semi- 
circular towers for defence. When Athens became 
overpopulated these towers were inhabited. One of the 
walls was erected by Pericles, the other by Themistocles. 

To the recently-published and learned work on an- 
cient Athens, by my excellent friend Mr. Fittaktb, a 
Greek savant and native of that city, of whom I shall 
speak more particularly hereafter, we are indebted for 
a vast amount of new, and curious, and most valuable in- 
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formation^ which has been brought to li^t by the. ex- 
cavations and examinations which he has caased to be 
made, as conservator of the moseum of the I^ing. 

The narrow entrance of the Firaeas, according to the 
researches of this able writer, still exhibits the pilasters 
to which was attached the chain by which the port was 
shot There also stood the colossal marble lion, stolen 
in 1687 by the Venetians, and carried to their city. 
Hence the present name of this port, viz., Part Draco^ 
or the Fort of the Lion. Mr. F. has found also the 
pedestal with its inscription, denoting that upon this 
stood the statae ofHeros-CetUhaurus^ the Centaur, which 
gave the name of Centhaums to one of the three basins 
or indentations of the harbonr of the Fira&us. He has 
also at another basin of the Fir»as, called Aphrodinum, 
identified, by means of the diggings that have been psade, 
fragments of huge columns, which induce him to believe 
that they belonged to the immense temple erected there 
by Themistocles to Venus Aperche^ so called in honour 
of the pigeon that lighted on the rigging of his ship during 
the battle of Salamis. A multitude of inscriptions on 
blocks of marble have also been found there, indicating 
the site of the great ancient arsenal, and enumerating 
the rudders, and other rigging and armament taken out 
in different expeditions. On the promontory of the pen- 
insula of the Firssus facing the sea, he has found the 
remains of the altar that formed part of the tomb of 
Themistocles, and beneath it two excavations in the 
rock, on a level with the sea, in one of which was dis- 
covered a sarcophagus, supposed to have contained the 
bones of that great general. There was also a spacious 
market at the Piraeus, and a theatre whose diameter was 
260 feet At the Firsens stood also fiunous bronze 
statues to Jupiter and Minerva, to the former of whom. 
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as the protector of strangers, these latter on landing 
made votive offering!^ of garhinds abd small statues, re- 
calling in those traits of the Athenians, analogies, as has 
been frequently observed, between this people and the 
present Parisians. Near the Centaur basin are found 
remains of the ancient cemetery. The Piraeus furnish- 
ed the Pirsene marble of which all the foundations of 
the public buildings in Athens were built. The next 
great port east of and adjoining the Pireuswas Muny^ 
dhia (in Greek Mounuchia), presenting in its name a 
singular analogy, if not identity, to the capital of Bava- 
ria (Munich), the son of whose king possesses now the 
throne of Athens. Here are found the remains of a 
temple to Diana, and the tomb of Thrasson. The next 
and last great pott east was Phalerus. Here was a cele* 
brated temple to Ceres, to which the young girls, at the 
feasts in her honour, repaired with branches of ripe grapes 
in their hands. Some inscripdons that Mr. Pittakys has 
found there, also indicate that little doiphiM Vfete sac- 
rificed to this goddess. The Phalerus Was nearest to 
Athens, being but twenty stadia, 1 e., two and a half 
miles. Here were statues to '< unknavm gcdsl' alluded 
to in the Acts of the Apostles. The great number of 
niches in the rocks for statues, indicate, according to Mr. 
P., a numerous population at this seaport The auqie^t 
fortress here is in excellent preservation. Phalerus gave 
birth to Aristides and Demetrius, and is still celebrated 
for its marsh, its cabbages, and its fish called Aphuai. 
The ancient walls that connected Athens with the Pi« 
rasus are still in part existing. As they were construct* 
ed with haste, much of the filling in was supplied by 
fragments of the tombs and temples destroyed by the 
Persians. The distance between the walls varied from 
560 to 700 feet There were two great roads between 
them. 
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After repostng for tke night at dnr hotel at Athens, 
we sallied forth in tke morning, and enjoyed the fine ^ 
riew of thp far-famed Acropolis, and that almost per- 
fect relic die templer of Tbeseas, which stands in the 
qfiace between the two great walls. 

We first paid onr respects to Mr. Ferdicaris, the 
American consul, a most excellent and hospitable man, 
whose philanthropic labours in behalf of his country* 
men, and eloquent and learned lectures on the subject 
of Greece during a residence of some years in the Uni* 
ted States, while they everywhere procured for him at-* 
tached and admiring friends, served to endear him to 
oar institutions, and to make him a thorough American 
in his principles and feelings. So much so, in fact, that 
ke became half identified almost in blood with us by the 
choice which he made, previous to accepting his appoint* 
ment of consul, of one of our most interesting Amer- 
ican ladies as his partner for hfe. A charming and 
faighly^intellectual woman she is, and worthy to reside 
with her gifted husband on this classic ground, under 
the shade of the matchless Parthenon. Yet still, thou^ 
dwelling in a spot so hallowed, I coukl see that her 
Inind and her affections oft reverted back to that young 
land that was the home of her infancy and her fathers. 
Still her heart clang to, and still her thoughts dreamed 
o( the green hills and pleasant valleys of her childhood* 

I now ferreted out — for literally it is ferreting out, or 
threading through a perplexed labyrinth, in the shock* 
ingly narrow, encumbered, and lampless streets of mod- 
em Atfaen»~my old and esteemed friend, the Rev. John 
H. Hill, formerly of our city, and now for some years 
principal Episcopal missionary at this place. He whom 
I had formerly well known, and with whom I had been 
early and intimately associated in the Young Men's As- 

Y 
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sistant Bible Society of New-Tork, was not, I think, 
less delighted to see me than I was to see him. Before 
my interview with him, I found that he had heard of 
my arrival, and had been at the hotel in search of me. 
I immediately ascertained, as I had anticipated, that my 
valued friend, with his amiable and universally beloved 
wife, knew everybody, and that everybody knew and 
respected them. It was easy to understand this, for, 
strange as it may seem, these two countrymen of ours 
are the two oldest, and the primitive residents, or first 
settlers of any note whatever, in the modem city which 
has risen within a few years upon the site of ancient 
and renowned Athens. The history of our own oonn- 
trjrmen has, indeed, ever been the history of an enter- 
prising and daring race of adventurous men, constantly 
occupied in colonization. Well grounded in the ele- 
mentary principles of education, and deeply imbued 
with an absorbing attachment to civil and religious lib- 
erty, they forsook the father-land of England to plant 
the standard of human rights on the bleak shores of the 
American Continent And the same glorious spirit 
which actuated their forefathers still seems uppermost 
in their thoughts. Not only are they zealously engaged 
in spreading the light of the Gospel and of civil freedom 
in the remotest seas, and among the savage tribes of the 
Far West, and of the distant islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
and accomplishing the still more difficult task of enlight- 
ening the minds of the Africans by establishing colonies, 
and scattering the seeds of civilization upon their coast, 
but, as it would seem, aim at the yet sublimer triumph 
of regenerating ancient Greece, and the noblest people 
that have adorued the annals of Europe. 

When this resolute couple from New-England ground, 
first began at Athens some fifteen years since, they lived 
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in the only old habitable rain in the place, and not an- 
other house was there ; the miserable and impoverished 
Greeks occupying wretched sheds amid the masses and 
fragments of ancient bnildings which had accumulated 
during successive bombardments by the Turks. 

From my own observation, not only in Athens, but in 
extensive journeys in the interior, I am convinced that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill are the greatest benefactors living to 
modern Greece. They are doing more for the revival 
of this ancient people, than all that King Otho himself 
and his whole court, sustained by foreign diplomacy, 
have done or ever will do. They have begun at the 
beginning. They have laid the axe at the root, and 
they have commenced their great and good work, first 
by teaching the Greek children ; and, if knowledge is 
power, this people surely will gain strength, and the 
country will improve in proportion. 

Besides teaching the Greek children the rudiments 
of education, they are permitted to inculcate religious 
principles, which they do with unremitting zeal. They 
also have in their house a number of highly-interesting 
girls and young women, who are made companions in 
their faoiily, and brought up with that kindness yet sys- 
tematic order which is really beautiful to behold, and 
deserving of imitation everywhere. In the evening they 
assemble together in a femily circle, and while one reads 
over portions of the Testament in Greek, the rest are 
occupied with their needlework, and in the daytime as- 
sist in the schools established by Mr. and Mrs. Hill. 

We cannot say much for the personal beauty of these 
young daughters of Greece. In truth, were it not for 
the exceedingly picturesque and classical costume of 
both sexes, their large dark eyes, and long braided hair 
of black, and, above all, their winning and courteous 
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manner, full of graoeful gestures and expressions of 
warm-heartedness, to us in a strange land most gratify- 
ing, though to a dispassionate eye it might seem theat* 
rical, we should call the Greek women generally a 
homely race. But there was 006 exception among 
these interesting scholars, a lovely Hydriote girl of about 
fifteen, whom we took a great fancy to, as she also, as 
it seemed, did to us. In one of our visits she presented 
to one of our party some pretty beadwork; and the 
manner in which she ran across the room to deliver 
her cadeau, with her hand on her heart and her voice 
trembling and diffident, while the long gold tassel hung 
down tastily from her red cap, and her rich, full Alba^ 
nian costume shone more charming than ever, has left 
an impression upon our memory that never will be ef* 
faced. 

This recalls a delightful ride we took one beautiful 
afternoon to Plato's Grove and around Mars Hill, with 
Mrs. and Mr. Ferdicaris, Mr. Hill, and a sister of Mr^. Hill» 
and two of the scholars of Mr, Hill, one of which lattw 
was the little favourite Hydriote. We were all mounted 
on horseback. Mrs« Ferdicaris, our lovely countrywom- 
an, was most beautifully attired in Greek costume, and 
was taken for the queen, and we of the royal party who 
were escorting her. Under this delusion, which we did 
not dispel, we were received everywhere with the great- 
est distinction as our horses paced along amid the an- 
cient ruins. Every one stopped and uncovered as we 
passed, and even the old archbishop raised his cap, which 
he does to no one but the king and queen. The little 
girls» too, on the roadside, presented us with numberles' 
rich bouquets of roses, pinks, and magnolias, till we we; 
nearly confosed with their courtesies. The Greek dres: 
o£ the ladies of otir party never looked to more advan 
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tage than it did i cheval, and I most make an attempt 
to describe it A red cloth cap, embroidered in gold, 
with a long tassel; a light Turkish veil, not tied, bat 
thrown over the head; large, loose pantaloons, partly 
covered by a very short, embroidered petticoat ; a jacket 
fitting closely to the bust, with open sleeves, showing 
lacework beneath, over which was a sort of coat with- 
out sleeves, fitting prettily to the shoulders. To these 
add the red sash, the Turkish slipper, and the long 
iNraided hair, and the tout ensemble completed one of 
the prettiest figures I ever saw. Such was our Hydri- 
ote girl, to whom might be transferred all the pailegyric 
stanzas of Lord Byron's charming verses to the Maid 
of Athens. 

In this delightful ride, we felt almost as though we 
were inspired under the crowd of glorious recollections, 
tkat piressed upon the memory, as we gazed around us, 
upon every hallowed temple, colomn, rock, and moont- 
ahi, that spoke to us in mute and sublime eloquence of 
the past. And we could not help repeating, as we rode 
along, those magnificent lines of the noble poet, wkidk 
vividly imbodied our excited feelings. If Lord Byron 
had lived for Greece alone, the world would owe him 
Ml everlasting debt of gratitude, for re-embalming the 
hme of this heaven-bom land, and that of. all her illns- 
frioos men, in his undying poetry. 

** Stow tkJks num lovely 4w Ut i»c« b^ lua. 
Along Morea*8 hilU the setting sun ; 
Not, as in northern cttines, obeemelsr bright, 
Bnt «ne iais|«9ded bine of IMog Uglit ! 
0*er the hush*d deep the yellow i>eam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave, that tnmblea as it ^ows. 
On MJR^H wk wl Idia'« i«le 
The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
O'er his own regions lingering, lores to shme, 
lliugh Umi Ui iltanfUEV ao tMn aftin» ; 
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DeMcndiog (iul, the monnUin ihidows km 
Tby glorioQs gulf, onconquerM StUmis ! 
Their uara archet, through the long ezpAoee 
More deeply puipled, meet his meUowiog glance, 
And tendereet tints, along their summits dri? en, 
Mark his gsj eourra, and own the hoes of hesTen ; 
TlU, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep.*' 

CoTMtr* 

To return to the school of young ladies in Mr. HiU's 
family. These young women are destined to become 
principals of schools in various parts of Greece, from 
the islands to the Continent, from Crete to Missilonghi, 
and from Negropont to Thermopylae. Already some of 
them have made their d6but with great success in the 
interior towns of this forlorn and benighted country. 
For vivid and captivating as are our ideas of Greece, and 
the mastery which it once exercised over the world ia 
arms, in literature, and the fine arts, and in perfect keep- 
ing with those associations as are the treasures of learn- 
ing and of taste they have left, and many of the pre- 
cious ruins that still exist ; yet, melancholy to relate, no 
land, perhaps, is covered with deeper clouds of moral 
and intellectual darkness, than this once classic and al- 
most deified country. 

And we could not, in viewing the efforts made to re- 
deem unhappy Greece by our esteemed friend, feel other 
than an inward pride that our own infant Republic was 
fulfilling the high destiny of returning back a part of 
that light which she herself, in common with all other 
portions of the earth, had received from this alma mater 
of science and literature, and, in truth, of all the bless- 
ings of European civilization. 

When I visited the schools of my excellent friends, I 
felt a delight which language can but poorly express. 
In viewing some hundreds of the poor Greek children, 
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and even adults, neady clad in Greek and other dresses, 
and under the most perfect discipline, receiving their 
education npon the Lancasterian and most modern and 
approved methods of instruction ; and imbibing, at the 
same time, at the kind hands of their instructors, the 
mild precepts of the Gospel, and the purest axioms of 
moral truth ; this benign picture presented itself to mj 
mind as the perfume and beauty of the wild flower, 
transplanted from our own American forests, to impart 
its sweetness and freshness to the sunburnt clime of this 
oppressed land, and still to shield and uphold, with its 
green and clasping tendrils, the snow-white and tottering 
column, and the jutting frieze and cornice of her time- 
honoured temples. 

After the proper courtesies to our worthy countryman, 
Mr. Hill, and his amiable and truly valuable helpmate^ 
and also after paying our respects to our diplomatic rep- 
resentative, Mr. Perdicaris, and his lady, we proceeded 
to examine in detail the remarkable monuments in and 
about the neighbourhood, which for 2000 years have 
been the wonder of admiring generations. 

It is not our intention to dilate with learned minute- 
ness on all these architectural and sculptural relics, 
which have exhausted the ingenuity, the erudition, and 
the descriptive powers of so many profound and ripe 
scholars and historians for ages past. Nevertheless, it 
might seem affectation if we did not relate, at least, the 
general impressions which some of the more remarkable 
of these surprising works of art produced on our mind, 
though they might not have awakened in us that poetic 
fire and patriotic enthusiasm, those thrilling thoughts 
and associations, with which they would naturally be- 
come invested in the eye of a skilful and accomplished 
antiquarian intimately conversant with ancient Greek 
lore. 
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The first object we visited was the temple of Tbb* 
SEUB, which is situated on the declivity of a rocky hill 
jast before entering the city. It is in greater preserva* 
tion than any other min to be met with in Greece* 
From its being composed of the same soft, perishable, 
and pure white marble as most of the monuments at 
Athens, we are induced to attribute its remarkable pres* 
ervation and present unmutilated condition to the sacred 
veneration in which it has ever been held. The form 
is the same as that of the Parthoion. 

The pillars are massive, but not lofty ; and I was dis* 
appointed to find that the dimensions of the whole edi- 
fice were diminutive in comparison with the expanded 
conceptions which I, like others, had formed of it in my 
imagination. So, in fact, it is with all those sanguine 
anticipations which we picture to ourselves of the re- 
markable objects that we shall see abroad. We follow 
them up from place to place, like the bewildering ignis' 
fatnus, which as constantly eludes our grasp, and leaves 
us to be disappointed with the fiat reality, which generally 
falls far short of the exa^erated measure of our expect- 
ations. I can safely say this of every grand structure I 
saw abroad, with one solitary exception, which were the 
Pyramids of Egypt 

The temple of Theseus was erected by Cimon, tho 
son of Miltiades, in honour of Theseus. The beautiful 
story of Theseus, son of JEgeus, king of Athens, and 
how he effected the destruction of the Minotaur in 
Crete, to whose cave he was conducted by means of the 
mysterious thread that the enamoured Ariadne, daugh- 
ter of Minos, king of Crete, provided him with, is fit- 
miliar to most readers. The sails of his fleet, on leav- 
ing Athens, were black ; but, forgetting to make die pre- 
concerted signalof hoisting white ones should he prove 
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victorious over the Minotaar, his father, in despair, leap- 
ed from the rock where he was apon the lookout, and 
the sea whose green waters bathe the shores of Attica 
was ever after called, after this tragic incident, the ^ge- 
an Sea. The Minotaur was the monster, half bull, half 
man, who fed on the youths and maidens brought from 
Athens as the pledge of their servitude to Crete. JBge- 
us is supposed by some to have been another name for 
Neptune. The following beautiful and touching lines 
on this theme, and which have never before appeared 
in print, are from the pen of a young American girl 
of this state,* aged 16, and evince a sweetness and pa* 
thos that show with what genuine and deep inspira- 
tion all that relates to enchanting Greece, is drunk in 
and pondered upon even by the youthful myada of our 
country, who are so far remote from her, and know her 
story only through the pages of her poets and historians : 

" Night g»th«r*d o*«c the land ud Ma, 
The pale moon rose on high, 
And twinkling stara kept aQentlj 
Their vigila in Am iky. 

SweeiUy amid her mUn Une 

The shorea of fair Greece slept, 
While on the evening hreesea blew 

The wail of one that wept. 

He lingera jet far, far from me. 

The mourner wildlj aaid ; 
Tell me, ye wavea, aa on ye flee, 

If he indeed ie dead. 

Te heavenly orbs, ye smile aa aweet 

Ae when he gaied on you ; 
Ofa ! do yoa still that cold form greet. 

That I no more may view. 

Te perfumed galea from Araby, 

Say, where is hie lone grave 1 
Is it beneath the daik bine sea— 

Beneath some Peri*e cavel 

* Mi8eM.T., ofAttMoy. 

z 
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IVI loDgar toil on time's daik way, 

But, Munding o'ttr the sea, 
Methinks I faeu a isreot Toioo laj, 
« Naught hare can comfort thee. 

Ha ended ; bidding earth farewell, 

He plunged beneath the wave^ 
Tlie sparkling waters lightly fall 

Upon hia father's grave. 

They cannot raiae the marble stonoi 
To tell where now he sleeps ; 

For there the mermaid roams alone- 
Alone she o'er him weepa. 

Nor can they plant o'er him the yew. 

Nor early flowers bring 
Upon his coral grave to strew, 

In honour of their king. 

But give the silvery waves that flow 

O'er his watery bed, 
To prove their deep and laating wo, 

The name of him that'a dead." 

The tradition is, that the shade of Theseus, 800 years 
after his death, appeared at the battle of Marathon. 
Cimon, who was son of Miltiades, the hero who won 
that battle, searched for his bones, and found them at 
Sciros, together with his helmet and sword, and had 
them transported in great pomp to Athens, and buried 
them where the temple is. From their reverence for 
him, this temple became an asylum, and hence also, 
perhaps, its preservation. It was built 436 B.C., by the 
famous architect Micon, and 30 years before the Parthe- 
non. All the columns incline a little towards the tem- 
ple, to give it greater solidity in the event of earthquakes. 
In 1769 a Turk tore up the pavement, which was of 
Pentelican marble, to make lime of it ! 

Of all that there is left of the ancient glories of Athens, 
the temple of Theseus is the most perfect This, how- 
ever, and the Parthenon and Erectheum, and all else 
that remains of the exquisite taste of the Greeks, can- 
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not, in the nature of things, endare for many centaries 
more. . We have lived to see partially consnmmated in 
our times the most momentous event that has occurred 
in this classic land for near 2000 years. It is the par- 
tial regeneration and commencing civilization of this 
oppressed and unfortunate people, who, during that long 
epoch, with the proudest monuments of human genius 
constantly before their eyes, to remind them of their 
degradation, have, from the inscrutable designs of Prov- 
idence, been visited, as it were, with a moral and polit- 
ical death, and left to wander through a long and gloomy 
night of deplorable barbarism. Since the day that St 
Paul preached on the Areopagus at Athens, it has been 
for that people one continued and unbroken endurance 
of the tyrant's despotic chains, until the light of Chris- 
tianity again burst over the pagan temples in Greece; 
and now gives promise that she shall be redeemed, and 
disenthralled, and restored to her pristine rank* We 
have a sacred guarantee in the extension of the bles- 
sings of the press, and of useful sciences, and the 
practical knowledge of human rights, that Greece in 
fiiture time can never again retrograde; The cormp- 
tions of Christianity that grew up with its introduction 
into Rome, led to its union with the military power of 
that empire, and caused, under a false zeal, more devash 
tation of the magnificent architectural monuments, both 
of Egypt and of Greece, and all other countries subject 
to the sway of the imperial eagles, than was ever caused 
by the Persians before, or by the barbarian Saracens and 
Goths afterward. But we have the assurance in the 
march of intellectual power which characterizes our age, 
that Christianity will now be the preserver rather than 
the destroyer of those monuments, that so beautifully il- 
lustrate the early and high intellectual cuhnre of the most 
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refined arts of civilisation, though they record, at the 
same time, the moral debasement of the heart in idola- 
trous superstition. 

Nevertheless, time itself, unaided by the ravages of 
human hands, must sooner or later level with the dust, 
all that still exists of the precious memorials that Greece 
has left in architectural or sculptural ms^ificence. 

It is gratifying to know that, among the auspicious 
results of the regeneration of Greece, her ovm sons, 
feeling happy and secure under a mild and enlightened 
government, which protects and diiBTuses the blessings 
of education and liberty, now begin to turn their atten- 
tion to the history of their own country, and to the illus- 
tration of her remains. Among these we may enumer- 
ate with particular pride Mr. Fittakys, already alluded 
to, and oar consul Mr. Ferdicaris, both native Greeks. * 

The work of Mr. Fittakys is so much the more val- 
uable as it is written by one who has studied the mon- 
uments of Greece with Greek eyes and Greek feelings, 
and may therefore be deemed the most authentic and 
valuable that has ever been published on that subject 
We have therefore thought it not irrelevant, as this work 
has not, to our knowledge, been yet translated, as we 
trust it soon will be, to avail ourselves freely of its pages, 
that we may spread before the world as much of its 
valuable matter as our limits will permit We trust the 
estimable and erudite author will have it in his power 
to give to the public, as he has announced, a full and 
complete account of all the ruins of Greece, as well as 
those of Athens. 

We here abridge from his pages his account of the 
temple of Theseus^ as one of the most valuable morceaus 
that can be furnished, to aftbrd an exact conception of 
Grecian art and Grecian history in ancient times. 
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In the Geramiqae interior, as Mr. P. ealls that part of 
Athens named after the hero Ceramas, son of Bacchus, 
the temple of Theseus, says this writer, exists, and, per- 
haps, will exist etemallj. When Theseus lived, the 
Athenians consecrated many monuments to him; but 
after his death, with the exception of four, they appro- 
priated them to the worehip of Hercules. The present 
temple is 73 feat 11 inches in length, and 26 in breadth. 
It is surrounded with a peristyle composed of six col- 
umns on the fa9ades, and 13 on the sides. It is divided 
into pronaosy naas, and opistfiodame. The pronaos and 
the naos occupy the whole length of the temple. The 
opisthodome is formed by a small prolongation of the 
wall of the naos as far as the cmtes. On the same line 
were two columns, between which anciently there was a 
railing of bronze. The width of the lateral peristyle is 
six feet ; the distance from one colunm to the other five 
feet four inches and a half, except the columns of the 
an^es, which are not removed from one another but 
four feet nine inches and a half, a condition observed 
in the Doric order, to make the triglyphs coincide with 
the angles, and to render all the metopes equal Inte- 
riorly the length of the naos is 40 feet two inches, and 
its breadth 20 feet seven inches and a half. The thick- 
ness of the wall is two feet and a half; the diameter of 
the columns of the peristyle three feet four inches ; their 
height 19 feet The height of the temple, to count 
from the stylobates, is 33 feet and a half. 

The stones which support the columns have two 
inches in thickness and four feet and a half of length. 

The foundations of the temple in some places have 
three ranges of piers, and towards the northwest angle 
we count even five and six. These foundations are all 
entire of Pineic stones. 
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In spite of the changes of season and the barbarity of 
past ages, this temple has been' preserved emtire^ the roof 
only being modem. 

The Christians, in 667, in order to make an altar, 
destroyed the two colamns which conducted to the 
pronaos. They replaced them by a wall of stone and 
a tambonr of masonry, which are now being removed. 
They made the entrance of the tempIe»to the west by 
enlarging the small door which separates the naos from 
the opisthodome. 

In the temple is fbnnd a circular block of marble. 
Its four parallel inscriptions seem to indicate that it 
served as a pedestal to some statue. They (the Chris- 
tians) hollowed it out, and made of it a vessel for the 
baptismal font. 

Traces of the division of the temple into two parts, 
the naos and pronaos, are still to be seen ; also the holes 
in the eastern part where were four statues. Under- 
neath are ten metopes, ornamented with bas-reliefs rep- 
resenting the ten labours of Hercules. Commencing by 
the south, we have, 1. The Lion of Nemea ; 2. The suc- 
cour of lolaus with the hydra of Lerna ; 3. The slaughter 
of the bitch of Cerynia ; 4. The stru^le with the bull of 
Crete ; 5. The subjugation of one of the horses of Dio- 
mede, king of Thrace; 6. The killing of Cerberus. The 
7th is nearly effaced, and perhaps represented Hercules 
with Cycnus. The 8th is probably Hercules with Hip- 
polyte. In. the 9th Hercules is struggling with Anteua, 
to whom Ceres, his mother, gives new strength. The 
10th discovers him gathering the apples of Hesperides. 
It is probable that the two other labours were added by 
the Greeks, afler the epoch when the temple was built. 

The four metopes on the south side represent, 1. The- 
seus struggling with the Minotaur; 2* Bearing off the 
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ball from Marathon to AdieBS ; 3. Straggling with Pityo- 
camptes; 4. Precipitating Proenustea On the north 
side we have, in the same order, 1. Theseos with Co- 
ijnete ; 2. Gercyon ; 3« Cyron ; 4. The boar of Mara- 
thon. All the other metopes were simple, and orna- 
mented with paintings. 

In entering into the peristyle, we see on the frieze of 
the pronaos a range of Mrty figwru ia bas-relief. 
Three divinities are discovered on each side, seated on 
the rock of Mount Olympus. They separate the other 
figures into three groups* These last are in the atti- 
tude of combat They have only a buckler (or shield) 
and stones for iarms. The attack comes from the south, 
where victory seems to incUne. On this side are foand 
the statne of Jupiter, seated, and those of Juno and 
Minerva. 

1. The first figure is a combatant armed with a shield. 

2. The seccmd another (perhaps Mais), who bears a 
casque and destroys his enemy. 

3. A giant advancing towards Mars. 

4. A combatant armed with a shield. 

5. 6, 7. The three divinities of whom meiitioa haa 
just been made. 

8. A combatant armed with a dtiield. 

9. A combatant mounting a rock. 

10. 11. A combatant killing his enemy. 

12. A giant naked. 

13. A combatant armed with a shield. 

14. A combatant who bears the ehlamyde or cloak, 
and in firont of him a large rock. 

15. A combatant who bears on his shoulders a large 
rock, in the act of throwing it against his enemy. 

16. 17. A combatant who kills his enemy. 

18. A giant surrounded with serpents; perhaps Ty- 
phon. 
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19. A combatant armed with a shidkl. 

20. A combatant with the chlamyde. 

21. 22) 23. The three other divinities seated on a 
rock ; perhaps Neptune, Ynlcan, and Venus. 

24. A combatant armed with a shield. 

25, 26. A combatant who pushes his en^nj. 

27. A combatant with the chlamjde. 

28. A combatant who endeavours to lift a rock. 

29. A giant coming to battle. 

30. Another giant coming to battle. 

On the frieze of the opisthodome are twenty figures, 
representing the combat of the Centaurs with the Lap* 
ithae. In three places we see Theseus victorious, while 
fortune is indecisive between the others. The eighth 
figure represents Geeneus between two Centaurs, who 
seek to crush him with a large stone because they have 
learned that he is impenetrable to their darts. Cseneus 
appears as if driven into the earth under the weight of 
the rock and of that of the two Centaurs. 

The bas-reliefs which exist still are almost all without 
heads. They announce, in spite of the change which 
time and image^weakers have made, the hand of a skil- 
fill master, and are an incontestable proof that this edi- 
fice is truly the temple of Theseus. They are propor- 
tionably lai^er than those of the. Parthenon, which, 
however, are more beautiful and more picturesque. 

All the sculptures of this temple have preserved some 
vestiges of the colour with which they were painted. 
The dominant colours were gilded bronze united to 
blue, and, in the drapery, red and green. 

We see, also, on the architrave of the peristyle, and 
on the interior cornice, meanders in painting. They 
are especially very visible on the interior cornice of the 
architrave to the southwest of the opbthodome* 
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The cdstom of paindng the pkrfands of temples was 
derived from Egypt 

On the south of the temple two of the columns have 
been broken to their base, as well as the wall of the 
naos. In fact, in 1660 the Turks commenced to de- 
stroy this temple, in order to make a mosque of it The 
Greeks procured from Constantinople an order inter- 
dicting them. Two columns near the last were shat- 
tered by the earthquake at Athens in 1807. In 1821, the 
lightning split from above to below the column of the 
northwest angle. 

The traditions relative to the temple of Theseus are 
not entirely effaced among the people. They come stiU 
on the third day of Easter to dance in the temple the 
dance anciently called Labyrinth, which the young 
Athenians performed the eighth day of the month of 
Pycmepnon, and in which Theseus himself had partici- 
pated on his return from Crete. The Athenians acr 
. corded to the temple of Theseus the virtue of curing 
diseases. To-day, as soon as a horse is sick, his master 
promenades him two or three times around the temple, 
and believes that he will thus gain strength. The cer- 
emony of the dance, mentioned by Mr. Fittakys, I had 
the pleasure of witnessing while at Athens. 

We have been thus minute, and chosen this relic as 
the one which is most perfect in all its parts, and which 
will, therefore, answer as an excellent sample of the im- 
mense labour and unwearied exercise of the imaginar 
tion and taste, that the polished and intellectual Greeks 
bestowed on their public edifices. The accurate detail 
of Mr. Fittakys will also serve to show the dilapidation 
which time and the elements, and the sacrilegious touch 
of brute human hands, more exterminating than Jove's 

A A 
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own Aunderbolts, or the tremblings of the earth, are ma* 
king on all these sacred ruins. 

A part only of the ancient roof of the temple re- 
mains. They have, however, covered it over sufficient- 
ly to protect the parts within. In order that the stucco 
might better adhere, the interior walls of this temple are 
not poliahed. Upon them Mr. Pittakys has discovered 
faint traces of the pencil of M icon, all that remains of 
that famous artist This edifice is now used, by order 
of King Otho, for a museum of the antiquities dug up 
among the ruins of the Acropolis, and other public places 
in and about Athens. The collection here deposited is 
already quite extensive and beautiful in its statuary, bas- 
reliefs, cameos, mosaics, and other interesting objects of 
antiquity, and is arranged with great classic taste by the 
learned Mr. Pittakys, as the conservator, who speaks 
both the English and French languages with great flu- 
ency and accuracy. Among other responsible trusts 
committed to this accomplished native antiquarian, is 
that of removing all the rubbish that encumbers the 
Acropolis, and restoring to the ancient temples those 
parts and proportions which were destroyed during the 
siege by the Venetians, or battered down in later years 
by the Turks. While engaged in this, he has found 
that he is opening a rich mine of buried treasures, which 
may prove as important in elucidating the ancient his- 
tory of Greece, as Pompeii has been in introducing as 
to an intimate acquaintance with the manners and cus- 
toms of the ancient Romans. 

But for the mercantile cupidity of the boastful Vene- 
tians, who professed so much refinement and taste, we 
should, probably, to this day have had preserved to us, 
in all its pristine beauty, the magnificent Parthenon, as 
constructed by that illustrious king, Pericles. A bomb 
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from their cannon, in the siege of 1656, feU into the 
propylaea, or pordco, at the entrance of the Acropolis, 
where the Turks had placed a magazine of gunpowder, 
and did immense injury to both these superb edifices. 
The wars of the Persians in the remote ages before the 
time of Pericles, and their defeat by Themistocles, had 
razed 'to the ground nearly all the then temples and 
buildings of the Acropolis, which were afterward recon- 
structed anew by the munificent Pericles. But the apa- 
thetic and indolent Turks, during their long possession 
of Greece for ages past, do not appear to have had any 
particular animosity to the monumental remains of this 
country, and by their very indifference to them were in 
some measure the means of their being as well preserved 
as they have been. But for the ambitious Venetians, 
and latterly the murderous war carried on by the late 
Sultan against his rebellious Greek subjects, the world 
would not have had to deplore the present dilapidated 
condition of most of the Grecian monuments. 

Mr. Pittakys, with his accustomed courtesy to stran- 
gers, had the kindness to accompany us to the hills and 
rocks adjacent to the Acropolis, and pointed out to us 
numerous inscriptions upon die latter in old Greek char- 
acters, corroborative, as he affirmed, of well-known 
events in the hiistory of this wonderful people. 

The intellectual Athenians, as their own Orpheus did, 
made their very rocks eloquent with the music of their 
glorious achievements. Literally, with Shakspeare, they 
saw '* sermons in stones and books in running brooks,'' 
that he who runs might read, and have constantly be- 
fore him the inspiring theme of national deeds. The 
Greeks wisely said that the si^t of these inscriptionsi 
as well as the multitudes of statues, temples, &c., fed 
the mind as food did the body. 
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Mr. F. afterward took us op into the famed Acropolis^ 
or the pinnacle-city^ as the name imports, of ancient 
Athens, being on the summit of a sharp and abrupt cone 
of rock, the highest in that vicinity, and Inaccessible 
from the perpendicularity of its precipices upon every 
side, excepting that which looks towards the hill called 
the Pnyx, upon which latter it was that the great De- 
mosthenes in vain thundered forth his eloquence to 
arouse his then enervated and corrupt countrymen to 
resist the Macedonian tyrant Such is the interest King 
Otho takes in the ruins of the Acropolis, that it is cloj9ed 
to strangers without a special permit, and is always 
guarded by a part of his troops. 

We ascended to it by a long flight of stone steps to 
a gate, which is guarded by a sentinel, on entering which 
we suddenly found ourselves at the Propylaea, the only 
entrance to the famed Acropolis,^ and which is itself 
a precious work of Grecian sculpture. It is composed 
of a vestibule of six superb and massive columns on the 
western fa<;ade, with a larger space between the two 
central columns to admit the. sacred chariot The pas- 
sage is adorned with three Ionic columns on either side, 
and conducts to a wall pierced by five gates or porches, 
which lead to a vestibule corresponding to the exterior 
entrance. The last mentioned, or eastern vestibule, 
opens upon the plateau of the Acropolis. The Propy- 
leea was built 437 B.C., by the architect Mnessicles, who 
employed one thousand workmen in its construction. It 
is about 70 feet in length on its western facade, and 
about half that space in breadth. Mr. Fittakys is of 
opinion that the first outer layer of black Eleusinian 
marble of the wings of the western vestibule of the Fro- 
Jpylaea, had inserted. into it plates of brass, to give it the 
brilliancy of shining gold in the rays of the sun. 
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Salient points are observable on the ontside of the 
blocks of marble of .which the Fropyhea is built Mr. 
Fittakjs belieyes these were for machinery nsed in the 
construction, and that they prove that this edifice never 
was entirely finished. 

The Propylaea, says Mr. Pittakys, is of white marble, 
and the most perfect structure of the kind. Its con- 
struction occupied five jrears. The cost was over 20,000 
talents. It does not extend as far to the south as to 
the north, a space being left, probably for the temple of 
Victory {aptera). The western facade is 77 feet, and the 
centre ornamented with six columns 28 feet high, and 
each composed of eight blocks. The space between the 
two middle columns is 13 feet wide, to admit of the dacred 
voiture, while the space between the others is only half 
that width. Mr. Pittakys has found on the upper part 
of one of the broken columns of die Propyleea, which he 
caused to be disencumbered of the rubbish in which it 
was buried, marks of letters in red colour, which he 
supposes to have designated the names of the workmen, 
or, more probably, told the pieces, and the place they 
were to occupy, as is the practice to-day. 

The sill of the five doorways, or passages through the 
longitudinal partition wall, and which doors conduct 
firom the western to the eastern portico into the fortress, 
are paved with black Eleusinian marble, in order, Mr. P. 
thinks, that it might seem less soiled by the crowds that 
passed through these openings. 

From a careful examination of various firagments, Mr. 
F. believes the cornice and other parts of the Propylaea 
to have been painted of a reddish ochre. On the trig- 
lyphs is seen green and blue paint 

After passing through the Fropyloea a moumfiil scene 
of ruins presented itself consisting of broken columns^ 
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shafts, capitals, coniiees, arches, and every form and 
variety of fragments of ancient edifices, strewed in con- 
fused heaps in every direction, covering an oval area on 
this summit of rock of about 952 feet by 427. On every 
side a part of the ancient wall remains, deplorably shat- 
tered, however, like the pillars and other parts within, by 
the effects of the bombardments already spoken o^ the 
impressions of the cannon balls being everywhere visible. 

The profound antiquarian, Mr. Pittakys, who is our 
most authentic guide and interpreter, gives entire credit 
to the assertion of Flato, that the Acropolis was once 
continuous with the Pnyx and Areopagus, but sundered 
firoui them by an earthquake, of whidi traces are still 
visible. The wandering tribe of Pelasgi are supposed 
to have been the first who inhabited the Acropolis, and 
built a part of its walls. Still earlier, in the remotest 
time, mythology consecrates this spot as that where 
Neptune, with a stroke of his trident, made the water 
to gush forth from the rock^ and where Minerva, second^ 
ing the benign intentions of the favourite god of the 
Athenians, caused the olive to grow. 

The height of the walls is about 60 feet The south 
wall was completed by Cimon, the son of Miltiades, and 
the north by Themistocles. Even before the time of 
the Persians and that of Pericles, who restored and 
beautified the summit with the Propylaea, Parthenon, 
&c., there existed in it a crowd of wondrous produc* 
tions of Grecian skill in architecture, among which was 
the famous temple of Minerva, which was burned at the 
Persian invasion. Coeval with the Parthenon, also ded- 
icated to Minerva, were erected by Pericles and his suc- 
cessors a crowd of magnificent works : temples adorn* 
ed with statues and paintings, bas-relie6, and emblazon- 
ments, and armour of every description ; and here, also. 
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was deposited the greater part of the treasured gold of 
Athens, and all its precious utensils, gold and silver 
rases, &c^ used in the ceremonies, feats, and triumphs. 
The monomania of the Athenians for statuary may be 
conceived when it is considered that to Demetrius of 
Phalerus alone, the last of their famous orators, and 
whom they first idolized, but afterward, with their char- 
acteristic fickleness, condemned to death, they erected 
no less than 360 statues, all of which but one they de- 
stroyed when he incurred their displeasure. 

While standing on the steps of the interior porchway 
of the Propylaea, we had on our right hand the remains 
of a small but most exquisitely-proportioned structure, 
called the temple of Victory Aptera (without wings), 
npon entering which we commanded an extensive view 
over the Pnyx Hill, and other eminences and monu- 
ments below the Acropolis. 

Beyond these we saw the harbour of the Piraeus and 
the i£gean Sea, and the famous island of iEgina. The 
temple of Victory was dedicated to the memory of iEge- 
us, and is peculiarly well situated, by its being visible so 
iar out at sea, for its supposed object, as it is believed 
to have been built also to commemorate the naval vic^ 
tories of the Greeks. It was on this spot where the 
anxious iBgeus stood and watched with intense interest 
for the return of his son Theseus from his expedition 
to Crete to destroy the Minotaur. 

The statue of Victory in this temple was made with- 
out wings (aptera), because the news of the victory of 
Theseus did not precede his arrival, as had been pre- 
concerted. This little temple was only 15 feet long by 
eight broad, and had four columns on the east, and four 
on the west, each 11 feet high. Besides the portions 
of the frieze now in the British Museum, and which 
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are ornamented with small figures in bas-relief other 
similar fragments of it have recently been discorered. 
They contain sculptured bas-reliefs of men in armour, in 
a bold style, and represent, according to Mr. Fittakys, 
the battle of Marathon and the reception of Theseus. 

The Fropylaea not only admitted foot passengers, but, 
as is evident from irregularities in the rock, horses 
and wheeled vehicles must have also passed under it 
After going through the Propylaea we came to an open 
space, in traversing which it was also manifest, from the 
roughnesses in the rock under our feet, that it had 
been purposely made so, to give a firmer fok>thoId to the 
horses that entered here with the chariots during the 
Panathenea, and other processions and f£tes that were 
held in this place. 

We arrived in a few minutes at the most elevated 
part of this rocky plateau, where, on the right, stands 
the immortal Parthenon; while on the left, and some- 
what lower, is seen the lesser but not less exquisitely 
finished temple dedicated to Erectheus or Neptune. The 
Parthenon is built on the highest summit of the rock, 
and on the very edge of the steep precipice which faces 
the city of Athens below. Although this superb but sim- 
ple structure has been so often appealed to and copied as 
the beau ideal and most perfect model existing of archi- 
tectural proportions, as tlius to become almost a thread- 
bare subject, still we cannot but add our humble testimo- 
nial to the universal approbation that has been bestowed 
upon it. It b noble and massive. The columns are six 
feet in diameter and 13 high, without the capitals, which 
are three feet thick. They are not monoUths, but compo- 
sed each of twelve pieces, which are connected together 
by the interposition of a small block of hard wood, 
wli^ich sinks a few inches respectively into the centre of 
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the area of each section o( the colamn. These woodeR 
blocks, thus shat oat from the atmosphere, have been pre- 
served in an astonishing manner, exhibiting no other 
change than that of being more dry and brittle than in the 
natural state, though they have been in that position over 
2200 years. Mr. Pittakys, as a particular fevour, pre- 
sented me with a specimen of this wood, taken from 
one of the broken pillars of the Parthenon, informing 
me, at the same time, that it was highly valued, and that 
so little of it was found that it was with reluctance he 
could part with any of the few pieces in his possession. 
The blocks of stone of the walls are also ingeniously 
clamped together by iron and lead. We rambled about 
through all parts of this wonderful edifice, and were 
surprised to find on one side of it, upon the most eleva-^ 
ted part of the Acropolis, a small Turkish mosque, ap- 
parently erected there by the late masters of Greece as 
a memento of Ottoman supremacy. 

The Parthenon was so called from being dedicated 
to Minerva Parthenos (the virgin). It is built of the 
purest Pentelican marble. Ictinos was the architect ; 
Callicrates and Garpion constructed the columns and 
wails, and Phidias directed the sculptures. The beasts 
of burden employed in ciarrying up die materials were 
afterward deemed sacred, and fed on pastures out of the 
public treasure, and never more permitted to work. This 
temple is of the Doric order. 

To the architrave of the eastern facade were sus- 
pended the golden shields taken by the Greeks from the 
Medes at the battle of Marathon, which, with other pre- 
cious objects, were pillaged by the tyrant Lacharis. In 
the construction of the walls of the cella^ or body of the 
Parthenon, two long blocks of marble were placed on a 
broad one, and united together perpendicularly and hor- 

Bb 
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izontally with iron and lead To this ingenious ar- 
rangement for strength, Mr. Pittakys ascribes the extra- 
ordinary preservation of this edifice. 

A table of marble, which had been placed by the 
Christians in the western door, contains inscriptions, 
which Mr. P. believes to be an enumeration of the cost- 
ly treasures which were deposited in the opisthodome» 
or smaller western division of the cella. 

Mn P. remarks that the head of the figure of The- 
seus repulsing a Centaur, seen on the twenty-sixth met- 
ope of the south side, and as traced by Carry, bears a 
striking resemblance to a statue of Theseus recently 
found at Athens upon an aqueduct 

The metopes on the west facade represent the battle 
of Marathon. The seventh, or centre one, is a groi]|p 
of warriors prostrate on the earth, with others on the 
top of them. Mr. P. thinks this group and its position 
was intended to reproduce that decisive moment in the 
battle when the slaughter of the enemy was greatest, and 
in the middle of the plain, where, in £act, is now seen 
the sepulchral tumulus of earth, in which the brave 
Greeks who heroically died on this spot were probably 
interred. The magnificent statues, and the bas-reliefe 
of gods, kingSi heroes, processions, and battles, which 
once adorned and covered the facades and sides of this 
wondrous work of art, are all mutilated or effaced, save 
those that were pillaged by Lord Elgin and others, and 
that are now in the British and other museums. Mr. 
Pittakys, in concurring with Lord Byron in the expres- 
sion of unmingled disgust and execration at the robbery 
by Lord Elgin, hopes that renovated and independent 
Greece may now reclaim of the English the chef d'oeu- 
vres of her ancestors, and restore them to the temple 
where the immortal Phidias had placed them. 
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The conduct of Lord Elgin can never be justified, 
thoogh it is' probable that the very act which has ob- 
tained for him, and wiii continae to attach to his name 
an infamous notoriety, will have been the means of pre- 
serving to the world some of the most exquisite mor- 
ceans of the Grecian chisel, when the Parthenon, from 
which they were taken, shall have mouldered into dust 
Lord Bjrron, in the midst of his indignant enthusiasm, 
exclaims: 

'* Where wti thine agia, PeUee ! that appeird 
Stem AUric and Ha? oc on their way 1 
Where Peleua' aon, whom hell in Tain enthrall'd, 

Hie ahede from Hadee upon that dread day 
Bmeung to light in lerrible anay ! 

What, conld not Pinto epere the ehief once more, 
To aeare a aeeond robber from hie prey t 
Idly he wandei'd on the Stygian ahore, 
Nor now preeerred the walla he loved to ehield befora.** 

On the western side of the temple were 18 statues; 
representing beautifully the contest between Minerva 
and Neptune, which of these two deities should give 
the name to Athens. All but one of them were pillaged 
by Lord Elgin. Nothing can be conceived more poet^ 
ically sublime than the fiction which this tableau of 
sculpture portrayed to the proud and intellectual Athe- 
nians. Conscious, apparently, of their daring enterprise 
in maritime exploits, and their devotion to the highest 
subjects of mental culture, they did not know which of 
the tutelary divinities who presided over the traits which 
constituted and imbodied the prominent points of the 
national character of this great people, ought to have 
the ascendency ; if either, in fact, should be preferred 
over the other. Neptune and Minerva, therefore, as 
every temple, statue, and bas-relief multiplied in their 
honour tells, enjoyed, it may be said, a joint tutelary em^ 
pire over the Athenians. To judge by the relative 
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magBilJode and finifihi howevec, of the two saperb tern- 
fies, stiU happily preserved pn the Acropolisi to those 
two JBOSt beloved deities of AtheniaD worship, and also 
by the temple to Minerva destroyed before the time oi 
Pericles; the more intellectual of the two deities (Mi- 
aenra), as would seem just, bore off the honour of pre- 
cedenoe^ if not supremacy, as the divinity of reason, and 
of jreoiiis and mind : a compliment which the Atheni- 
ans, of all the other people in the world, had a right lo 
appropriate to themselves, without iocurring the censure 
of self-glorification. The statues representing the birth 
of Minerva, which were on the eastern front, were de- 
stroyed by the explosion. The tyrant Lacharis stole 
also the statue of gold in the temple of Victory. 

Nearly opposite the Parthenon, and on the other side 
of the margin of the rock, stands the no less beautiful, 
as some conceive^ though smaller structure^ called the 
temple of Erectheas, or the Er^ctbeum. It was dedi^ 
oated to £recdieus, one of the early Attic kings, and 
who v^as, according to ihe learned Professor Anthon, 
undoubtedly synonymous with JN^tune^ deservedly a 
tutelary god of the Acropolis and of the Athenians, the 
most enterprising people of the day in commercial ad* 
vaatare and naval prowess. 

This edifice is generally oaore richly carved, an4i^ 
tbepefot^e, much less chaste, than the Parthenon. It is 
not merely to agree with others that we admire the Par* 
tkenon the most, but because it combines simplicity and 
ma^ificence, two of the qualities most to be desired in 
works of art of this description. It may be said to be 
in aitchltecture what Ganova's Venus is in sculpture— 
the perfection of proportions. 

In our ramblings through these consecrated relics, we 
ohaerved cannon-balls, shattered bomb-shells, bullet^ 
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and cliains, and human bones in incf edible abnsdance, 
being fhe melancholy and hnmiliatii^ acquisitions of 
conCribationft of modem times^ which have been super* 
added to and mingled with the ruins of ancient masonry. 
It was in wandering among the ruins of Athens, doubt- 
less, in the midst of the strata of crania and otlMr bones 
that floor the Acropolis, that Byron imagined those mag- 
nificent lines on the human scull itself^ as offering a 
nM>re speaking and impressive monument than ** storied 
urn or animated bust'' 

<* Look on its broken aich, its ram'd wall, 
Ita chanbem dMoUte, nd p^italt fool ; 
Tat, thia was once Ambition's aixy hell. 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the sooL 
Behold through each lack4iistfe, eyeless hole 
Tie 9iy raeees of Wisdom md of Wity 
And Passion's host that never brook'd control ; 
Gan aS saint, sage, or sophist erer writ, 
fteple thie lonely bower, this touement lefit 1" 

Here we had an opportunity to gratify our professional 
curiosity, by making a collection of a series of Gredc 
and Turkish scuHs, the different conformations of whieh 
were strikingly characteristic ; that of the Turk being 
more spherical, from Ihe early habit of bearing the tur-** 
ban, whereas the Greek is of full volume, and bold and 
expressive outline, comprising in its ensemble those full 
Md salient prominences that denote the highest traits 
of intellect These sculls I caused to be carefully box^ 
ed up, and am happy to say that, after a voyage of three 
years through the mazes of the Archipelago, they have 
arrived safely, and now form a valuable part of my ex-> 
tensive collection of sculls from various regions of the 
earth. 

Such is the quantity of human sculls and other bones 
diat have accumulated wdthin the Acropolis, that they 
form, with the masses of architectural dihrU^ not ^ 
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least impediment to the progress of* the excayatiom. 
Where these ruins now strew the Acropolis, and be- 
tween the Propylaea and Parthenon, stood that magnifi- 
cent colossal statue of Minerva, in brons^, made by 
Phidias. Micon engraved on her buckler the combats 
of the Lapithae and Centaurs, and, by an exquisite poetic 
taste peculiar to the Athenians, the statue was so placed 
that the crest of her helmet and the point of her lance 
could just be discerned above the fortress from the sea, 
on doubling the promontory of Sunium ; a welcome and 
glorious object to the gallant mariner returning home 
from conquest or prosperous adventure. This superb 
' statue existed so late as 410 years after the conquest of 
Athens by Alaric the Goth. 

A short distance from the Acropolis is the Pntx, an- 
other rocky elevation, near the summit of which the hill 
is hewn into a semicircular wall ; and in t))e middle of 
dbds is arranged a sort of rostrum, cut out of the solid 
rock, where Solon, and other great lawgivers and ora- 
tors, addressed the assembled multitudes. There is an 
appearance of stone seats near the rostrum, which lead 
to the belief that the tribunals and some other public 
proceedings were held here in the open air. While 
standing on the rostrum, you have, a little on the right, 
a beautiful view of the Acropolis, with the Erectheum 
and the Parthenon, and directly in front the celelnrated 
rock called the Areopagus, or, in modern times, Mars* 
Hiil. The high criminal court of Athens, called the 
Jreapagita, and composed entirely of those ex-archons 
whose lives were held to be virithout a blemi^ sat here 
from immemorial time ; and the name of Mars' Hill h 
derived from the tradition that this demigod was the first 
great culprit who was arraigned and tried here, for, aft 
may easily be anticipated, the crime of genteel murdec 
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This is the spot, too, on which St Faiol stood when 
he addressed the Athenians. I took great interest in 
visiting it, and afterward in reading over, as I had often 
done before without realizing the ftiU force of the mean- 
ing, those emphatic and sublime verses, where the apos- 
tle, in chap. xvii. of Acts, while standing, no doubt, on 
the most pointed eminence of the Areopagus, looking 
upward to the pagan temples on the Acropolis,. ana to 
many others about him, and also upon the thousand 
statues to gods and heroes which are supposed to have 
st«idded the entire acclivity of the hill leading from the 
temple of Theseus to the Fnyx, exclaims, 

^ Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye 
are too superstitious. For as I passed by, and beheld 
your devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, htm declare I unto you. God that 
made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands ; neither is worshipped with men's hands, 
as though he needed anything, seeing he giveth .to aiU 
Ufe, and breath, and all things." — [Verses 22r-2S.] 

St. Faul was himself arraigned before the judges of 
^e Areopagus as the setter forth of new gods. 

Our friend Mr. Pittakys^ in his late valuable work, 
so often already cited, and entitled '< L'Ancienne Athe* 
nes" (published at Athens, 1835), and containing a vast 
number of inscriptions from the monuments and frag* 
ments there that have never before been published, be- 
lieves that the site of the temple to Mars was a little 
below the hill of the Areopagus. The bronze doors of 
this temple were transported by Constantine to Gon^tan* 
tinople ; as had also the bronze statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, sculptured by Antenodr and erected 
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near this localitj, been man j ages before carried off by 
Xerxes to Persia. The two statues by which they were 
replaced were the work of Critias. The first two, how- 
erer, were also recorered and sent back by Antiocfaiis. 
Near those statnes, on the road firom the city to the for« 
tress, once stood the two statues in gold, one to Anti- 
gonjos, the other to his son Demetrias, mounted on a 
chariot From an inscription Mr. Pittakys has found 
on a large pedestal, he believes it to have borne the 
statue of Jupiter-king, that stood on the gateway of that 
name. Through the aid of a multitude of inscriptioBs 
discovered by Mr. Pittakys in his indefatigable re- 
searches, he has been enabled to fix with great proba- 
bility the sites of a great number of the magnificent 
statues of the gods, kings, warriors, orators, and poets^ 
in bronze, gold, marble, &c. ; also the depository of 
the vases of gold and silver used in the processions ; 
also the sites of temples, altars, porticoes, gates, &c«» 
that must have once crowded in magnificent profusion 
the proud capital of the polished and intellectual Athe« 
nians. ^ 

One of the most striking objects upon the distant 
plain, on the opposite side from that of the Acropolis, 
is the remains of what has been erroneously called the 
temple of Jupiter. It is a cluster of lofty columns of 
great magnitude, and which must have been part of a 
magnificent structure. On the tops of two or three of 
the columns of this edifice we saw what had the ap« 
pearance of a wooden box, which, it seems, some eccen- 
tric hermit, enamoured, perhaps, of the olden time, had 
placed there for his nest or retreat from the world be- 
low ; to which airy habitation, however, he must have 
found the access extremely difficult 

The columns, according to Mr. Pittakys, are ieven tn 
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numbeTy of the Corinthian order, and the shafts are mion* 
oliths, and the cajMtals also of a single piece. The 
holes in the capitals indicate, it is believed, that on each 
were placed the statues, in bronze, of Adrian sent by the 
colonies. The diameter of the columns is four feet five 
inches ; the distance from one column to the other is ten 
feet ; and that from the column to the wall two feet 
Thej formed part of the front of a large square edificct, 
which some have thought to have been a temple to Ju* 
piter. Mr. Fittakjs doubts this, and says the mode of 
construction indicates that the columns did not belong 
to a temple, but to a portico. The capitals in a temple 
are never so large, and the columns are almost always 
channelled, and are never so near the wall as these 
are. He supposes also, from its style, that it was built 
by the Romans, as the marble is that of Hymettns, 
which was preferred by this people. In fact, from the 
following inscription, found on a fragment which made 
part of this structure, the learned Pittakys concludes 
that the structure is the remains df the Great Portico ci 
the Roman Emperor Adrian : 

ATTOKPATOPAAAPIANON 
OATMniONTONKTllTHNTKS 
ITOAJE 

AAPIA [NIAAI] 

The last, four letters are supplied by Mr. Pittakys. 
The place is at present called AcKrcoA^ov, the School 

To the east of these columns exists the wall which 
formed the eastern front of this great square structure. 
Six pilasters are still to be seen there. These ruins 
show the extent to which Rome embellished conquer- 
ed Athens. Adrian, among other superb structures, buik 
this portico of 120 columns, the material of which, ac^ 
cording to Pausanias, was of Phrygian marble, within 

C 
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which were halls decorated with paintings, and statues, 
and plafonds of gold and alabaster ; the whole appro- 
priated to a library. Mr. Fittakjs believes he has iden- 
tified the foundations and twelve of the columns (some 
years since disinterred) of this magnificent structure. 
The columns, however, are of Hymettus marble, which 
Mr. F. supposes to have been once painted to resemble 
Phrygian. To the east of this Portico of Adrian (er- 
roneously called the temple of Jupiter) was the Gym- 
nasium of this emperor. It was ornamented with 100 
columns of Libyan marble. Here Mr. Pittakys has 
found and given a multitude of most curious inscriptions, 
which speak of those who carried off the victory in the 
games of the Gymnasium. The feats celebrated here 
in honour of Adrian were called Adriania. 
• To the south of Adrian's Portico (i. e., the misnamed 
temple of Jupiter) there is a large gateway, formed by 
four columns of the Doric order. The diameter of the 
columns is not less than six feet four inches. On the 
front of this edifice is still seen the red colour with 
which it was painted. Mr. Pittakys says travellers have 
taken this edifice for the gateway or porch of the mar- 
ket, as on entering it there is found a pilaster, upon 
which is engraved a decree of the Emperor Adrian, con- 
cerning confiscated lands of a certain Hipparchus, which 
decree has been mistaken for a tariff or rate of prices. 
But Mr. P., from an inscription he has found, has as- 
certained it to be the temple of Minerva Archegetu^ 
elevated by the Athenians out of the gifts they received 
from Caius Julius Casar. 

The environs of this temple, and of the portico of 
Adrian above mentioned, as far as the Tower of the 
WindSf anciently bore the name of KoXwb^ ^Ayatpdh^. 
,To the east of this temple was that of Ceres^ and here 
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Still exist the marble vasbs which the BLomans used as 
measures for wheat and legumes, and which are still 
Qsed bj the people to this daj. They are three in nam* 
ber ; one of which contains the half, and the other the 
foarth, of one quantity, represented by the largest. In 
the enceinte of the site of the temple of Ceres Mr. P. 
has found, and given us from the fragment of a large 
vase, a long catalogue of diie priests who officiated in 
this edifice. 

In advancing to the east of the temple of Minerva 
(above), is seen, says Mr. Fittakys, the celebrated Oota- 
Goff Tower of the Winds, erected by the Athenian 
astronomer Andronicus Cyrrhestes^'B.C 159. No men- 
tion is made of it by Fausanias. On each fa<;ade are 
represented the winds, with their different emblems. 

The direction of each figure answers to the wind 
which it represents with a precision whicfi the French 
astronomer Delambre has verified and described to be 
of astonishing exactitude. The name of each wind is 
written in large characters on the wings of the figure. 

On the fiorth we see Boreas, under the form of an 
old man with two wings, and his feet in buskins, and 
in the act of covering a part of his face with his mantle. 

On the northwest is the wind XKelpw, so called be^ 
cause it came from the direction of the rocks which were 
called liceifxavlai llerpoi. He is figured with a beard, man*- 
tle, and buskins, and holds in his hands a vase of water, 
to show that he brings rain. 

The third figure is Zephyrus, or the west wind^ a 
youth with wings, and the chest. and feet uncovered. 
He seems to be reposing upon his wings, and bears aU 
sorts of flowers in his mantle. 

The fourth, the southwest, is called AiV^, because it 
blows from Libya. It is represented with exquisite 
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taste, like all tlie rest, uider its peculiar figwe, which it 
here a yoimg man hokLing in his hand aa instmmeAt 
of mnsic. 

The fifth is the souths more aged than the last, and 
holding a lyre. 

The sixth is the douthecmt, and named Eurus^ from 
its- force, and beantifnlly represented under the form of 
a man flying with great rapidity. 

The seventh is the east^ or ArniXidrrig, because it comes 
from the quarter of the rising sun. It is a young man 
bearing in the folds of his mande all kinds of fruit 

The ei^th is the northeast^ or Kom^, from the Rfver 
Kaukus, in Asia. An old man, with olives in a basket, 
and which he seems desirous to scatter. 

Lower are traced the sobr diaU, according to the 
changes of the day and seasons, and also most exactly 
and scientifically arranged. 

On the roof was a small pyramid of marble, bearing 
the bronze Tritony who held in the right hand a wand, 
with which he significantly pointed out the direction of 
the wind, turning, like a weathercock^ to whatever quar- 
ter it blew from. 

The stones of the rooi^ says our learned author, ai^ 
to the number of 24, and end above in a circular slone. 
Perhaps they emblematically represent, says he, the 24 
hours of the day. 

On the south and in the interior of this surprising 
and most ingenious monument, is seen the cistern into 
which was conducted, by an aqueduct, the water of the 
fountain of CHqMydrcL A part of this aquednct still 
exists, and was built, as appears from an inscription 
found by Mr. P., by Demetrius Maro. The aqueduct 
is perfecdy distinguishable. The water arrived in a 
first cistern, and passed from thence by a canal in its 
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middle. A statue of Triton, elerated on tkis last cis* 
tern, turned by the movement of the water. This 
statne indicated with a wand the hoars inscribed on 
the tablets around and outside of the temple. 

Could anything in the boasted human ingenuity of 
modern machmery and mechanism be compared with 
the poetry, and yet profound science, of this admirable 
relic, discoursing, under the most captivating and fanci- 
ful imagery of fable, with the exact precision of dry 
mathematical problems ; portraying and faithfully meas- 
uring, by one beautiful and harmonious piece of mechan- 
ism, the speedy-footed hons and the revolving seasons; 
as they fiercely rushed or glided more calmly by on the 
wings of the ever-varying wind! 

£ach fa<;ade is ten foet wide, and its wJiole circum* 
tenence eighty. The architecture ci this edifice leads 
te die belief that it was constructed at the epoch tvhen 
Sdpio Nanca caused to be buik a cb}ck at Rcme, L e., 
B.C. 16». 

So that this proud people owed to that Latntm, that 
felt honoured in her indebtedness to her polished Gre* 
cian subjects, this most daborately-wrought and wob<- 
derful specimen of Roman genius, science, and taste. 

Mr. Hill's first residence at Athens was in a ruined 
lemp^. He lived in this until the houses began to be 
rebuilt after their destruction by the Turks, and now 
eecupies a spacious modem edifice, one of the most 
convenient in the city. His school buildings are in an- 
other part of the dty, and are of ample dimensions, and 
constructed on the most modem approved plans. 

During the reign of the PtolendeSj Greece, which had 
horrowed her mythology and architecmre from Egypt, 
asd so charmingly embelfished and beautified both, now, 
in her subjugate condition to the successors of the M»- 
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cedonian coDqaeror, saw erected among the thaste and 
exqaisite temples which she had so religiously preserved 
from the time of Pericles, others for the rade worship 
of the gods of the Nile. In the city of Ath^is an edi* 
fice of this kind was erected to the god Serapis. It was 
destroyed by an earthqaake ; bat some rains of it still 
existed in the year 1700. Mr. Pittakys has recently 
foand, near the supposed locality of this temple, the foU 
lowing remarkable inscription : 

2APAniAI KAieEOIlAirTimOIS. 

Statues to the different Ptolemies were also erected in 
front of the Odeon. 

The small monument which has been erroneously 
called the Lantern of Diogenes, &c., and which is a 
chef d'oeuvre of architecture, is clearly proved by Mr. 
Pittakys to have been erected in honour of Bacchus by 
Lysicrates, after a victory the latter Imd gained in the 
theatre. Praxiteles laboured in its construction. 

Among other errors of travellers, Mr. Pittakys shows 
that they have erroneously translated the inscriptions on 
the so-called triumphal arch of Adrian, which he proves 
to have been erected by the Athenians to distinguish 
the ancient city of Theseus from that of Adrian. 

The foundations only remain of that vast colossal and 
wonderful temple erected to Jupiter, begun by Pisistra* 
tus 530 years B.C., and not completed until 670 years 
after his death, by the munificent restorer and decorator 
of Athens, the Roman Emperor Adrian. It was sur- 
rounded by 124 columns, each six feet in diameter and 
60 feet high. The circumference of die platform is 
2300 feet. The temple, among other gorgeous objects; 
contained a statue of Jupiter, made of ivory and gold. 
Mr. Pittakys has ftnind no less than 70 of the pedestals 
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which sapported the superb stataes of this temple. The 
inacdptioiiB- upon them will be given in his intended 
work on the Topography of Attica. 

The Stadium for chariot-races is ajbother rain in fine 
preservation. It is near the Ilyssns, and was founded 
,by Lycurgus the orator, 350 years B.C. The length of 
its arena is 780 feet, and breadth 137 feet at one ex- 
tremity, and 176 at the other. About 500 years after its 
first construction, it was beautifully rebuilt in white mar- 
ble by Herodes Atticus, who had been crowned with a 
prize gained. here. A tumulus near by is supposed by 
Mr. Fittakys'to be his grave. There are fifteen rows of 
seats on each side the Stadium, capable of accommo- 
dating 35,000 persons — ^the number present when the 
Emperor Adrian presided over the games. He also pre- 
sented 1000 wild beasts to be chased here. 

The scattered, broken fragments of ancient relics in ' 
Athens possess extraordinary interest in themselves, as 
most of them, though sadly shattered, present portions 
of blocks of marble, pedestals, sepulchral columns and 
altars, and mutilated statues, more or less covered with 
inscriptions, all of ^vhich derive their historic value from 
elucidating the history of the splendid stractures into 
which they once entered, but which have long since' 
disappeared. 

Having thus cursorily glanced at the ruins of this 
memorable city, we next, through the politeness of onr 
consul, Mr. Perdicaris, were presented to King Otho and 
his Queen. We accompanied Mr. P., at the hour ap- 
pointed, to the royal palace, a plain, private gentleman's 
residence, in the suburbs of the city. In a few minutes 
after our arrival we were introduced into the presence 
of his Grecian Majesty, and were presented to him and 
his young and beautiful queen by our American repre- 
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aentative^ whom we had accompaBied, as alreadj staled* 
No other formality was exacted at this court bat the 
dress of a private gentleman^ whichi I am moat happy 
to say, accorded perfectly with my own ideas of trae 
nobility and republican simplicity, which, by-the-by ate 
mach nearer neighbours than many imagine* 

Every American, indeed, who has mingled much in 
the pageantry and empt}' parade of foreign courts, and 
especially participated in the tedious mummery of those 
of Oriental countries, must return to his native land with 
a new relish for the enjoyment of those plain and sim<- 
ple habits in which we are educated, and which, we 
trust, will be forever cherished among us as our house- 
hold gods. 

King Otho, a tall and well-formed BaTarian youth, 
of light hair and mustaches, and the face and complex- 
ion of the German cast, received us with great urbanity. 
He was dressed in a military costume of his native 
eountry ; though I liad seen him on a former occasion, 
in the midst of his people, in a splendid Grecian dress, 
which also well became his fine person. He frequently 
walks out unattended and without any of his guards ; 
adopting, in this respect, the domestic habits and famil- 
niity of many of the German princes. He conversed 
with us in the French language, which he spoke but 
^differently well, and which, owing to a slight stammer, 
Nodered his remarks almost unintelligible. There was 
nobody present but the queeu, who is exceedingly beau- 
tiful and affable, and spoke the French with great 
fluency. 

They made many inquiries about the state of our 
country, and alluded in terms of praise to what the 
Ajaericans had done for the poor Greeks. The queen 
was drened as a European lady, which fanushed a 
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topic of conversation to several of the party, who had 
80en her in some of the Greek festivities the evening 
previous, when she was attired in the rich Albanian cos-* 
tome of the country. Forgetting, in our republican sim- 
plicity, the usual royal etiquette of courts, we not only 
answered, hut put questions, and accordingly commenced 
by remarking that we scarcely recognised her in her 
present dress. Commenting upon which, she said that 
it was with reluctance that she had appeared in the cos- 
tume and under the circumstances under which we had 
first seen her ; but that she had done so to gratify the 
wishes of her people. Her majesty, in complexion and 
feature, has all the characteristics of a fair-haired Ger- 
man beauty, and would be considered beautiful in any 
walk of life. Her admiration for Greece, as she said, 
had ever been enthusiastic, and that from her very girl- 
hood she had always thought or surmised that her des- 
tiny would be identified with that people ; adding, that 
it was with an exulting feeling, disconnected from her 
position, that she first set foot on that glorious soil; 
thereby realizing all her earliest and fondest anticipa- 
tions. The impassioned and German sincerity with 
which she dwelt on these topics was often a subject of 
remark in our fiiture travellings. 

After a very agreeable interview of about half an 
hour, and when we were about to make our obeisance 
and retire, I asked the king if he would accept of two 
pieces of American coin. One was of gold and the 
other of silver, both of the last emissions. He gracious- 
ly consented, and I placed them in his hand as a me- 
mento of our country, and took my leave. 

A few days after cards of invitation were issued from 
the palace for a grand ball. We were invited among 
the number, '' au nom dn roi,"" and on the evening indi- 

Dd 
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cAt(9dtia thotoote we rie]iajif«d to Kmg.(Mio'skmafisiofi|. 
wbem WQ^. fowd; the rooms plainlj; li^bled' aad; fur^ 
nished) withpiat; ai^ s^rt of repl. pomp, and' a collee-- 
tion of aba«t ISO. pecsoHs present; ther ^seatest: portiaii 
of wheio. were, tbe^ dipjomati.^ cocpar and their sokes^ 
together with the cahioet] mimaten^ and the chief mili«- 
tary offieers attached to the court. AU the militarj^ 
officers were in, German Qoataii}0a< As> most, of those 
present (Spok^ French, the convei^ational part of ithe eft-- 
tertainment passed off the mere, agreeably. There were: 
probably 50 ladies^ chiefly of the Gt«oian» Rassian^and. 
BngUsh nobility, a^OMl the grea4;er partiofthemi attired lift/ 
the Frank costume, but very few had miach pretensio»; 
to beauty. 

Shortly after our arrival, the mosic oommentted fnM».' 
a fine Bavarian, band ; and, after playing an air or two^. 
the king, accompanied by the queen, entered the apart^ 
ments (consisting of only two laige rooms), and all rose 
up to receive them. Immediately, after a few salutations, 
their majesties opened the ball in person. The queen waa 
richly dressfsd in the Frank or European costume, and 
loaded with diamonds* At the conclusion of the fiiat 
quadrilles, all restraint seemed to be removed from the/ 
company present ; and the evening pasaedraway, andeve* 
rything was as easy and sociable as at a pixvate party ^r 
s<Hr6e in( our own: country. No etiquette: as to dress? 
w»8 demanded* We went in the plain bUck costume of • 
a p|ivate;citi0en» Not even the diplomatic personages^ 
I bdieve^ were dressed differently from myself with the 
exception of our consul, who was in fuli court dress,; 
from a reverence for his adopted country, America. Ouc: 
party of four were the only foreigners present, and the 
ball vi^as an unoommon event, lui perfect keeping wldr. 
the plauiiStyle of tUa entertainment, itimay be remark^ 
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ed that the refreshments' were of the most frugal lun^, 
and placed on side-tableis in one of the apartments, 
where the company served themselves at their pleasure. 

What interested me most particularly wais the grati- 
fication, through the politeness of Mr. Per^icaiis, of 
being introduced by him to the most distinguished he; 
roes of the revolution ; men in that country who occupy 
as high a rank, and are held in as high esteem in the 
hearts of their Greek countrymen, as otir patriot fathers 
of America ai'e with us.' ^ . , . 

Among them was the noble Petromhi, who delended' 
the modem Sparta as bravely as Leonidas did of old, 
and whose tall, imposing, and muscular form and classic^ 
features, admirably set off as they were by the drapery 
of his Greek costume and red cap, realized completely 
the exalted idea that one would form of a Spartan he^oi ' 
When he found I was an American, his war-worn fea- 
tures brightened up and his eyes sparkled with joy.' 
This was the eloquent language in which he expressect 
his gratification, as he knew no other common tongue 
in which we could converse. 

Here, also, I was presented to the famous Cohcotront. , 
also a yenerable personage, of Herculean stature and 
great dignity and ease of manner, that might well be ^ 
supposed to have been legitimately inherited from proud 
ancestral lineage of the best days of Greece. Hfis his- 
tory is too familiarly known to require any eulogistic 
notice of mine in this place. 

Here, again, I met my esteemed friend Fittakys. 
Among others, I was presented to the celebrated Maura 
ARckaeiis, another illustrious GreeL And what de- 
lighted me not a little was to have the honour of an in- 
troduction to no less a person than Constantine, the 
brother of the chivalrous and lamented Marco Bozzaris^ 
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and also to the son of that sainted hero himsel£ The 
brother of Marco Bozzaris was of the same tall figure 
and fine mould as the illustrious Greeks we have al- 
ready mentioned ; and looked, and walked, and acted, 
in his supeib military Greek costume, as became one so 
nearly related to the most idolized of the modern war- 
riors that this land has produced. 

While conversing with this great man, the aidde- 
camp of the king intimated to one of my friends that 
the queen expressed a desire to honour me with her 
hand for the next dance or waltz ; which mark of royal 
favour on the part of her majesty I was compelled re- 
luctantly to decline, from having long since become 
rather rusty in these juvenile exercises. To make 
amends, however, for my deficiencies, some of my com- 
panions did double duty. 

Among our lovely countrywomen, Mrs. Ferdicaris 
shown conspicuous. The ensemble of the ball was 
imposing, from the variety and brilliancy of costume, 
rather than the beauty or toumure of the ladies. The 
latter deficiencies, with some prominent exceptions, were 
marked and striking. Amid those exceptions, the queen 
and the ladies of honour were unrivalled ; and rarely 
have I seen such perfect beauty as was presented in the 
form and features of one of the latter. I had seen and 
been much struck with her appearance on our present- 
ation a few days before ; but as she kept rather in the 
background, and such of us as spoke French were fully 
occupied with royalty, we learned nothing of her rank 
or name. What was my surprise when, on an introduc- 
tion, I found her to be the daughter of Marco Bozzaris. 
Her limited knowledge of French prevented any length- 
ened conversation, but afforded me ample time to scan 
her less intellectual qualities. Her features were beau- 
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tilully classic, and bear, as I was informed, a striking 
resemblance to those of her illustrious father; a heritage 
of which, with his immortal name, she may well be 
proud. His manly attributes of courage, of dogged res- 
olution and perseverance e?en under defeat, seem, with 
his sword, to have descended to his son, who is a no- 
ble-looking young officer, and, to judge from appear- 
ance, a wordiy successor of his sire ; while the gentler 
qualities of his head and heart, which so endeared him 
in the domestic circle, have, with his personal beauty, 
legitimately fallen to his daughter. These are their only 
inheritance, for Bozzaris died poor. One of my com- 
panions, fascinated, like myself, with her peculiar beauty 
and demi-Grecian costume, succeeded in drawing her, 
towards the latter part of the evening, into conversa- 
tion in Italian, in which language sbe seemed more au 
fait She spoke of her father, and her eyes sparkled 
as she did so. She said she knew we were country- 
men of Halleck, who had written some stanzas in mem- 
ory of her father ; that she was learning English (though 
very slowly, as she had no teacher), that she might read 
them, as she heard they were very beautiful in the 
original. She made many inquiries of America, of 
which country she knew nothing, except as associated 
with Halleck and the mission of Mr. and Mrs. Hill, of 
whom (in common with every intelligent person in 
Greece with whom we conversed) she spoke in terms 
of great eulogy. 

It would perhaps be gratifying to our distinguished 
countryman, Mr. Halleck, to know that this charming 
^rl declared, with all the commendable frankness and 
naivet6 imaginable, that she had an ardent desire to go 
to America expressly to see him. She spoke of several 
American gentlemen who had visited her mother at 
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Missilonghi|* at a time when thej were cojnparatiTel^ 
destitute,' and dwelt with much satisfaction npoja that 
visit ; for, though unable to converse much with them, 
she was made happy in the knowledge that her father's 
name was known and reverenced so far beyond the 
confines of Greece. 

She was asked to dance, and seemed almost offended 
that everv one did not know that a true Greek girl 
never dances except with her own sex. When she 
threw off the fez, she said, she would throw modesty 
aside, and learn to waltz ; but not till then. A distinc- 
tion was insisted on between waltzing and dancing, but 
she would recognise none. The music for the ever- 
lasting mazourka now stopped, and a grand march suc- 
ceeded, as the finale to the evening. In thb, to my 
astonishment, she took the hand of my companion and 
followed in the wa^e of the queen. 

Some of our party called on her on the following 
day, which served only to confirm the evening's im- 
pressions. 

I could not but reflect at the idme, what a delight it 
would have been to our own poet Halleck to have wit- 
nessed the brother and the orphan children of that godlike 
man, whose virtues and exploits he himself has embalmed 
in our memories in those remarkable lines, w)bLic)^ have 
rendered both the hero and the poet doubly immortal : 

<* Bozzaris ! with the storied hrtre 

(Greece nurtured hi her glory's time, 
Rest thee ; there is no prouder gr»Te 

Even in her own proud climes 
She wore no iunersi weeds for thee, 

Ner Ud« the dftrk hoarse waVe ito phuoie, 
like torn hranch from DeaU^*s lea(less tree, 

In sorrow's pomp and pageantry, 

lliebeattl^ss liifcury'of the foaft>. 

• Pfohahly Mr. Stephens and party ; as Mr. S., we find, in Jut loar in tiie £mI 

of a wt ^ ^C^ilopghi to the widow of Qpisaris. 
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.Bni iht nmnnben thee m oDe 
XoBg loved, and for a aeason gone. 
Tar thee her poet^alyte-ia wreath'4 
Her aucble wruagbt, Jier muaic hraithed^ 
For thee she rioga the birthdaj bella ; 
or thee her iiabe*' firat Kaping teUe : 
F«r4hiDe hererenkig poifer ia eaid, 
A pelace cooch and eotuge bed. 
Her aoldier, cloaing with the foe, 
Gi?ea for t^f mk» *» deedUer blow.; 
• Hia plighted maiden, when ahe feara 
For him, the joy of her yoang yeara, 
maofcaaf thy:lftta'aad ehedia her Mart: 

And ahe, the .mother of thy boya, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
ia read the grief ebe will not epedc. 

The iBeoiory of her boried joya. 
And even ahe who gave thee birth, 
'Will, by their pilgrim-eiraled heerdi, 

Talk df thy doom without a aigfa ; 
For thoo art Freedom*a now, and Fame'a, 
One of the few, the immortal namea, 

Ste were not bom to die.*' 

£E2zt«act from poem of Bocuria by HaUeik.} 

King Otho and his qaeen are among the few rare in- 
Btaaces where royalty has not marred the cjuec ^coa- 
lerts df domestic life. Thej live in a very retired and 
fUkin way, appear much attached to each other, and bj 
xhsif discreet and economical conduct are evidently ac- 
^fairing great popularity among their subjects. It may 
lie considered fortunate lor Greece that the European 
powers have selected a •monarch for this country, as it 
as elceediagly questionable if their aspiring chieftains 
4MaM ever agree among tbeaaselves wlio should bold 
this dignity. As an evidence of the unostentatious man* 
iier in which Otho and his consojrt live, we remember^ 
JOB one occasion, in returning ^ith the kii^s physician, 
Dr, Raisor, from a visit to one <^ his patients^ ^e ask- 
ed ine if I would pass through the garden of the palace, 
when I noticed a lady, €» deshaUlkj leaning out of one 
<gf the windows. On asking him who it wa% he told me 
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it was the queen, and, when looking again, I immedi- 
ately recognised her. We, of coarse, observed the eti- 
qaette due to royalty, and passed along without appear- 
ing to see her. On this occasion she was listening to 
the music, and observing the soldiers mounting guard. 

A new royal palace, of Fentelican marble, but of 
plain structure, was being erected on a commanding 
situation in the environs of the city while I was there, 
but the work was stopp^ for want of means. 

Among the modern edifices of Athens, and which do 
great credit to the superintending care of the govern- 
ment, is the military and civil hospital, a large and com- 
modious edijfice of marble, built after the best European 
modes of construction. I was waited upon by the chief 
surgeon, who conducted me through every part of it, 
and politely explained to me the economy and regula- 
tions of the establishment. The building is capable of 
containing about 300 patients, and had at the time 
about half that number. There was nothing of inter- 
est in the surgical department, but in the medical I saw 
a number of protracted cases of the endemial remittent 
and intermittent fevers peculiar to the environs of Ath- ' 
ens, more or less complicated with the usual organic 
affections, and especially hypertrophy, or enlargement 
of the spleen, and hydropic effusions. The surgeon in- 
formed me that arsenic, in these cases, was found one 
of the most efficacious of the remedial means. In the 
basement of the hospital he directed my attention to the 
stone floor, which he had ordered to be washed off for 
my inspection. I found it to be one vast piece of an- 
cient mosaic, which he said probably had been the site 
of the principal theatre in former times. It was of ex- 
quisite beauty and workmanship, and surpassed any- 
thing of the kind I saw in Athens. Little did those 
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who executed this elaborate composition, imagine that it 
woald ever grace the basement floor of an institution, 
devoted to purposes so much more useful than the build- 
ing which it is once supposed to have ornamented. We 
confess that it appeared to us in a locality not altogether 
appropriate, though the sacredness with which such 
charities are regarded, under every conflict and revolu- 
tion, even by barbarians, may probably prove that this 
selection was the best means that could have been de- 
vised for its preservation. 

There is a very small school of medicine connected 
with this establishment, consisting of about a dozen stu- 
dents. The professors are all Germans, and lecture to the 
pupils in the modern Greek language. They appear to 
be intelligent and remarkably well educated men, and 
converse fluently in French, and some of them even in 
the English language. This high tone of cultivation did 
not surprise us, from our personal knowledge of the 
elevated condition of all sciences in Germany, as we 
have already described in our tour through that exten- 
sive country. Among the most distinguished of the 
physicians and surgeons at Athens, and to whom we 
here render our acknowledgments for his politeness 
and attention during our several visits there (as we made 
it our headquarters in our various excursions through 
Greece), is Dr. RaisoVy the chief physician to King 
Otho. During my frequent interviews with him and 
several of the other professors, I learned the peculiar 
character of the endemial fever, which prevails more 
especially in Athens and its immediate environs. I 
found it to be a remittent form of disease, generally ac- 
companied with a remarkable cerebral congestion, which 
constitutes one of its characteristic and leading features, 
and much more so than usually attends this type in 

Eft 
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iPther cpnntries; thu3 rendering it woammon^y/fiBLtal to 
fhe uBacclimate4 stranger from more northemlatituilefL 
Pr. R, iiiformed me tha,t daring some seasons :it awept 
off almost entire regiments of the Bavarian soldiers. 
.£ven to. strangers who visit this capital only fi>r a.shoct 
;time, it frequently proves &tal, during the «a4rly.and'0Q<i- 
.gestive stage of the disease. 

J)aring Qne of my vi/^its at Atheius, Dr. Ilaisor<wai,te4 
.upqn me at the hotel to invite me to visit with him ip 
the palace an autopsy of one of the favourite (^iww 
chambermaids of the queen, who had died of ithis dis- 
.^ase. Unfortunately, the morning that he called I wj^ 
Qut, and I thereby lost the opportunity of witnessing t|as 
interesting examination. He afterward informed me 
that they found what they had autticipated — a oongc^ 
tiv^ state of the brain and its investii^ memh]:an^ 
;with inore or less effusion. 

From the observation^ I made upon myself and oth- 
ers in this country, J am satisfied that this cerebral 
tendency in fevers existo to a great extent, and tJbaf the 
greatest caution is necessary in the use of all 3tim,ula- 
iting and exciting drint;s and food ; and that nothing is 
AOjre imperatively demanded than that travellers shouAd 
studiously abstain from their usual indulgeftcas. Tkfii^ 
appears to me, indeed, something peculiarly exciting jp 
tjbe air of that country; for I remarked in myself that I 
could endure a greater degree of fatigue tbi^n usual, of 
mind and body, without a feeling of exhausU04K» ^ with- 
lent the necessity even of the ordinary amount of light 
•wine and generous food which I was accustomed 1^ 
take. And I was also told that the caution was givep 
U^ strangers to be particularly abstemious, and that 
those who disregarded this advice frequently fell victims 
tp the ciwgestiy? form of fev#r poe^o^ed. My fiMod 
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Mr. Hill told me that, \a his pastoral, duties, he had oc- 
casion every season to bury Europeans who had neg* 
lected to follow the prudent course recommended to 
them, but who had persisted in living at Athens in the 
same generous manner they had been accustomed to at 
home. 

It would be a subject of curious mquiry, whether the 
remarkably exciting purity of the atmosphere of this 
country, may not have had its influence in developing 
the liigh menial aud moral endowments, as well as in 
moulding the exquisitely fine physical forms of the an- 
cient Greeks. As it is an admitted truth, from the mul- 
tiplied models we have of the perfected outline of the 
lineaments and organization of that people in former 
times, that they were a variety of the human species of 
a far higher cast than has perhaps ever existed else- 
where, and a race of men from whom we might have 
anticipated such enduring, palpable, and incontestable 
evidences as they have left to us, of their intellectual su- 
periority, both in their literary and architectural monu- 
ments. 

It is to be hoped, that under the auspices of the en- 
lightened body of scientific men who now reside in 
Greece, and through the liberal encouragement and pro- 
tection they receive from tlveir king, that some interest- 
ing investigations may be undertaken on the subject of 
climactic, influences, and that a close comparison xnay 
be instituted between the character of the diseases which 
existed in ancient times and those of the present day. 

The early and celebrated Greek writers on medicine, 
it is confidently believed, have left faithful and exact 
portraitures of the fevers and other diseases to whic)i 
they were eyewitnesses, so far as we are able to judge 
by comparing them with the mpnojgraph^ of the same 
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diseases in oar times. It is therefore to be presumed 
that such of their delineations whose verisimilitude we 
have not yet recognised, or which we may have thought 
exaggerated or erroneous, may have also had an actual 
existence, and that the present opportunities of pursuing 
scientific researches in that country with security, may 
enable the moderns to corroborate and identify all the 
descriptions of the ancient writers. 

I was not only made delightfully sensible of the ex- 
hilarating effect upon my own feelings of the elastic 
buoyancy of the atmosphere of this country, but also 
was struck with its remarkable translucency ; or, in 
other words, the surprising distance to which objects 
could be seen ; not magnified, as they would be in a 
humid state of the air, by what is called looming, from 
the greater refraction of the rays of light, but their out- 
lines so clearly and distinctly defined, that they appeared 
very near, when, in reality, they were very remote. I 
never, in any country, was so completely deceived in 
this respect as I was in Greece ; and in travelling in 
various directions, I often remarked to my companions, 
and they were also forcibly impressed with the fact, that 
mountains and other conspicuous objects seemed to us 
frequently close at hand, when, in truth, to our sorrow, 
wending our way over bad roads and under a burning 
sun, we found them many miles off: an optical illusion 
which I never saw in any other country. Can it be 
possible, from the extremely mountainous character of 
Greece, and from most of the elevations being entirely 
bald, and destitute of wood and foliage, producing only 
scattered tufts of the wild thyme, and from the fact that 
the geological formations of rock are almost invariably 
calcareous, that the consequent dryness of the atmo- 
sphere may have something to do with the curious phe- 
nomenon we have mentioned t 
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Such is the remarkable barrenness and sterility of one 
range of moantains in the Morea, that they are very 
aptly and significantly called by the classical epithet of 
Arachne, or the Spider Web, to which, in truth, when 
viewed, as we saw them, waving and undulating in their 
irregular and confused outlines, they bore a strikbg re- 
semblance. 

Having spoken to Dr. Raisor of the Lepra of that 
country, and expressing a great desire to examine the 
character of it, he very kindly gave me his views on the 
subject, and invited me to witness the disease for my- 
self in some of his patients. In company with him and 
my worthy travelling companion. Dr. Jackson, of this 
city, we repaired to the residence of a family in which 
a young man was affected with the disease. I examined 
him with great care and minuteness, heard the history 
of his symptoms, and saw the disease for myself, as it 
now affected his throat I ascertained that the affection 
commenced in its primary stage in the same parts as 
those attacked by the Syphilitic virus, and that the ul- 
cerative appearances in each bore a striking resem- 
blance, both in that stage and in the constitutional or 
secondary form, which latter truth I myself can attest 
to firom the case under my inspection. The primary 
ulcerations, as well as those in the throat, were harder, 
and with edges more calloas, elevated, and irregular, 
than is usually seen in common cases of Lues ; but they 
were such as I have- seen occasionally in the Lues of 
our own country. The same character of ulceration 
was visible in the throat of this patient ; and immedi- 
ately upon looking into it I remarked to Dr. R. that this 
was certainly a form of Lues, to which opinion Dr. J. 
gave also his full concurrence. It passes through the 
same stages as ordinary Lues, from the throat to the 
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skin, and, lastly, to the bones. I am therefore of" the 
opinion, from what I saw, that the Lepra of the Greeks 
is a niore formidable, and apparently a more chronic 
disease than modem Syphilis, but legitimately descended 
from the same parentage. If the Leprosy of the patri- 
archs of old was the same disease as the Lepra of 
Greece, and which latter I afterward foond, to my satis- 
faction; to be the same as the Lepra of Egypt, it is my 
opinion that the ancient leprosy is the great progenitor 
of them alt, and that climate, habits of life, constitution, 
and'difTerence of race, make all the modifications which 
it has assumed in different countries and ages. I come 
to this conclusion without any feeling or wish to remove 
the odium which is unkindly thrown upon our country,* 
of having given birth to so loathsome a malady. These 
convictions are the result of careful observation and 
mature reflection during my joumeyings in Europe and 
the East. We have no doubt in our minds, that when 
the ancient Lepra and modern Laes shall be more 
closely studied and accurately compared, their identity' 
will be made more and more manifest; and if the Lep- 
rosy of the Scriptures be the same as the present Lep- 
rosy of the East, the question is narrowed down to 
small limits, and the inference is legitimate and unavoid- 
able. It may be cited in evidence of their analogy, that 
Eastern nations hold a leprous person in the greatest 
detestation and abhorrence, insomuch that they are made 
outcasts of society. They are placed in habitations by 
themselves alone, and forbidden to have intercourse with 
their neighbours ; as is illustrated in some of the Eastern 
cities, where lepraus houses are pointed out, undergoing 
as rigid a quarantine as if the disease were the true 
Plague. And sometimes leprous subjects are driven out- 
side the gates and turned into the fields and mountainsi 
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B» tllDiIgh^ ikey w^re beasts. Ofte'iiiifttancef of this I' saw 
afterward on the plains of Argos in Greece ; the poor 
vrctim being' a man, \diO was W^tid^ring a(loner in the 
fields^ and obliged to seek shelter in the clefii^ of the 
rocL 

In one of my visits to Dr. Raisor's honse a man pre- 
sented himself, acc<Hnpanied by a priest Upon asking 
the doctM what it meant, he informed me that the man 
came to state to him that his wife laboured under the 
Lepra in its incipient stage,. and that he only desired the' 
dbctor^s assent to the character of the disease, in the 
presence of the clergyman, to obtain a divorce. The 
doctor assured me that his opinion was sufficient to ef- 
fect this ; and that the civil and ecclesiastical law of 
Grreece authorized a divorce under such circumstances. 
Does not this fact, in relation' to the common prejudice 
in the community, seem to countenance and confirm the 
ojxinion which we have ventured to advance t For 
tbere is no other disease of modem times but Lues 
winch implies a similar moral reproach on the charac- * 
terof married piersons, or that would seem to justify. 
swefa a procedure. 

Another feature in the character of this disease by 
which its identity with Lues is still farther established 
is in the similarity of the remedies for both, which are 
morcnrial and arsenical. This I ascertained afterward 
to be the practice in Egypt as well as in Greece. The 
physicians in each informed me that in the early stage 
of Lepra, the mercurial treatment was successful, and 
that in the confirmed or secondary stages, where debility 
and irritability existed, either firom the continuance of 
the disease, or too much mercurial practice, the tonic 
treatment by arsenic was the most efficacious; all of 
which is in general accordance with the experience of j 
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practitioners in the treatment of Lues in onr own 
country. 

As an evidence of the advance of si;irgery in Greece, 
we may mention that the great modem operations upon 
the arteries are thonght of in that regenerated country. 
We were invited by Dr. Raisor to give our opinion on 
a Greek patient of his in whom he proposed to tie the 
external iliac artery. It was a malignant tumour of 
the character of fungus hsematodes, and situated in the 
upper part of the thigh. Upon examining the case, I 
found his general health so much impaired by it, and 
the disease already so far advanced, having reached as 
high as the crural arch, that I advised him by no means 
to resort to the expedient of tying the artery, even as a 
palliative resource. He readily acquiesced in this der 
cision, and said he should not perform the operation. 

In addition to the presumed influence of cUmate in 
promoting health and in developing among the ancient 
Greeks a more perfect form to the human figure, there 
is no doubt that their Olympic sports and gymnastic ex- 
ercises, which were an indispensable part of the educa- 
tion of their youth, contributed largely to the same 
results. 

We visited, in the environs of Athens, the beautiful 
spot on the site of the ancient military school of the 
Lyceum^ selected afterward by Aristotle for his pupils in 
peripatetic philosophy, and for athletic exercises and 
games of strength. This Lyceum was one of the first 
gymnasiums of Athens, and was so called from the hero 
Lycus. It was consecrated to Apollo, and hence he 
was called Apollo Lycias. Here the Athenian youth 
inscribed their names as defenders of their country, and 
practised in military exercises. It was ornamented with 
.trees and fountains, and also possessed a botanic garden. 
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Near this spot is the site of the classic stream of Hjssos, 
of which thoagh w^ read in the ancient writers as one 
of the notable rivers in the vicinity of Athens, that was 
die chief sapply of its water, is now not even a running 
brook, much less a creek in size ; only a little stagnant 
pool being here and there visible npon its pebbly bed, 
and not one of its wine outlets, rather pompously de- 
nominated EnneacraunoSy had a drop of water running 
diroogh it. Nor, as we were told, are they ever much 
replenished, even during the rainy season, though then 
aided by the Heridan and other streamlets from the arid 
summits of Hymeltus. 

The Ilyssus was consecrated to different divinities, 
and particularly to the Muses, to whom the Athenians 
erected an altar on its banks. Plato speaks of a Piatch 
nus tree in the parks that adorned this stream, as one 
of prodigious hei^t It is believed that the bosques on 
diis river were a favourite promenade of the Athenians. 
The waters of the Ilyssus were sacred, being used in 
some of the smaller ceremonies of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. The remains of the foundations of the great 
theatre to Bacchus are traceable in the rock on the 
south of the fortress; thus placed that it might have a 
warmer exposure* It could hold 30,000 spectators, and 
near it was the temple of Bacchus, within which was 
the statue of ivory and gold to that god, the work of the 
famous artist Alcamenes. Here, abo, was a grand por- 
tico, to which the spectators at the theatre retired for 
shelter when it rained. The remains of this portico 
still exist It connected the theatre of Bacchus with 
die Odeon, erected by Herodes Atticus, a rich Athe- 
nian, in honour of his wife Regifla, of one of the first 
families of Rome, and who died suddenly of apoplexy. 
This Odeon was a theatrical edifice about 360 feet in 

Ff 
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diameter, and could coBtain 10,000 spectators. Three 
tiers of its arcades, in a roinous state, still exist The 
place for the scene was of an oblong shape. 

We cannot help again recurring to our excellent 
friend Fittakys, whose conversations, in addition to his 
invaluable work, were and are our constant text-book 
in nearly all that we have to say of the monumental 
treasures of Athens. As was truly remarked of the im- 
mortal Cttvier, that from his intimate and profound fa* 
millarity with the structure of animal organization, he 
could, from a solitary fragment of bone, at once pro- 
nounce its original position, and the animal to which it 
belonged, verifying the old adage, '* ex pede Herculem,'' 
so would it appear that the profound knowledge which 
the learned Fittakys possesses of the history of Athenian 
monuments, has enabled him, in his examination of the 
iomiense number of inscriptions, either of the 800 he 
has discovered himself or those never yet satisfactorily 
explained, on fragments of rock, blocks of marble, co^ 
umns, altars, pedestals, &c., to detect at once the iden- 
tical edifice of which they once formed a component 
part 

In relation to the famed Mountain of Hymettus, we 
can of our own experience aver, that there b nothing 
fabulous in the reputed delicious flavour and unparal- 
leled sweetness of its celebrated honey. The bees make 
it entirely of the wild thyme which abounds in these 
mountains, and the plant must aiSbrd a much greater 
amount of saccharine matter than one would imagine. 
It certainly possesses a more aromatic perfrime than any 
species that we have met with elsewhere. The very 
air around is fragrant with its delicious odour, and it is 
strongly perceptible in the honey, which i$ supeiiw in 
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quality to any that I have ever tasted, and richly merits 
the laadatory encomiams of the ancient poets. 

Haying mentioned the little river llysms, we can do 
no more than pay a visit to the big river Ckphumi^ 
which is on the opposite side of the plain of Athens. 
It is a small running stream, of aboat four feet wide and 
one in depth. Besides being one of the wonderful riv- 
ers of this classic country, it is particularly interesting to 
a traveller, as passing along through the vale on which 
is situated the famed AcademM^ or Grove of Plato. By-' 
ron's constantly-recurring lines on almost every object 
of interest in Greece, here vividly presented tkemtelves 
to us. 

** TIm Gtotm of OlWo, teatterM dark and wide, 
WImpb meek Cephieens aheds kit acaiit^ tide ; 
Tke cypreaa aaddeDing bj the aecred noaqne ; 
Hie i^eaming turret of the gay kiosk ; 
And dan and aonhre mid the holy cafan. 
Near Theeeas* fane yon aolitaiy palm ; 
All tinged with varied haea, aneat the eye. 
And doll were hie that paaa*4 them hae dl eea by." 



This palm, by-the-way, is no small feature in the land- 
scape. As for the cypress and the kiosk, both emble- 
matic of Turkish sway, they were destroyed since Byrou 
wrote, in the rage to obliterate all traces of their an- 
cient masters. The Grove of Olives is yet there, con- 
sisting mostly of huge trees, some of which had an ap- 
pearance of antiquity, from their extraordinary size and 
their rugged and gnarled trunks and branches, which 
might well carry us back to those days when the im- 
mortal philosopher here meditated and soliloquized, and 
'discoursed in sach sublime language to his pupils. 

The same enormous and ancient olives are not only 
to be seen here, but also through the extensive plain 
reaching from this spot towards the Firseus ; and as a 
traveller, I feel confident that I shall not be amenable to 
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the cha^e of credolityt if I a$9eit that it is my opinion 
that many of them are the veritable and identical trees 
under whose shade Plato may have reposed. From my 
comparbon of them with others in Italy and France, 
and their well-known longevity, I could not but feel im- 
pressed with this truth, and that these trees were totally 
different from anything of the kind I had yet met with. 
I could not help making this remark to my companions 
the . moment we started from the Fireu» on our way to 
Athens. 

In oar rambles about Athens, I must not omit to men- 
tion the gratification it afforded me to see inscribed over 
the archway of a door the word 

*IAAAEA*OS, 

which led into a vacant lot of some extent The word 
called to mind most agreeably our own beautifiil Amer- 
ican city of brotherly love, and on inquiry I found that 
this enclosure belonged to one of our own countrymen, 
the missionary Dr. King ; and it gives me great pleasure 
to avail myself of this opportunity to express viy thanks 
to him for his kindness and urbanity to me on all oc- 
casions during my residence at Athens. His high in- 
tellectual endowments and remarkable modesty entitle 
him to a very elevated rank among our missionaries 
abroad. These qualities must eventually ensure him a 
full measure of that success which in our opinion he so 
eminently deserves. Among the advantages he possesses 
over others, is not only his thorough acquaintance with 
the modem Greek tongue, in which he fluently preaches, 
but also with the Arabic language, in which he converses 
with ease, and in which be wrote for us several kind 
letters of introduction to the East ; among others, one 
to the governor of Jerusalem, and another to that ec- 
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centric kdy, Hester Stanhope. Hai^ng iMrried a na- 
tire Gbeek lady from Smyrna, and one of the most bean- 
tifol and interesting women we saw in Greeoe, hie op* 
portonitiee of becoming £Buniliar with the Greek language 
and people have been thereby greatly fecilitated. 

Having now, nndec; the very favourable auspices of 
the marked attentions and kindness with which I was 
tinted at Athens, had an opportunity of having all the 
most remarkable dbjects of this wonderfal region clearly 
and intelligibly explained to me, in a more satisfactory 
manner than falls to the lot of most taravellers^ I niade 
{ureparations to visit the faaltle-groand of Marathon. Our 
cavalcade was composed of my three companions^ my 
servant, and myself^ each mounted on one dT the dimin* 
ntive horses of this coantry, accompanied by a Greek 
guide, also mounted, and who, with my servant^ took 
charge of onr blankets, with a small stock of provisions. 
After a journey of several hours, passing over Fenteli- 
cus and other ranges of mountains, through a dreary 
and romantic region, where scarcely any verdure veas 
seen but the wild thyme and brushwood, and net, as we 
remember, a single habitation of a human being,* we de- 
scried from a lofty elevation the extensive and memora* 
ble jdain of Marathcm, imbosomed on all sides by moimt- 
ains, except where the plain reaches down to the sea. 
We descended to it by the same zigzag mountain path 
by which we had travelled from Athens, there being no 
carriage roads in scarcely any part of Greeee. Our road, 
indeed, may be said to have been through the beds of 
mountain torrents, with the earth washed away, leaving 
the sharp rocks exposed. 

We proceeded to a small village on the plain at the 
foot of the mountain, comprising not perhaps over one 
hundred inhabitants, occupying miserable tenements. In 
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one of the best of these habitations we took up our qoar- 
ter& It was the residence of the Demarch or principal 
civil oflBcer, equivalent to mayor, who, as is the usage 
in this country towards strangers and travellers, opened 
his house for our accommodation. We were shovra up 
a few crazy steps into the best apartment of our host, 
which Resembled very much the upper loft of a bam, 
having neither a chair, table, nor bed« After being re- 
galed with an humble supper, which we had brought with 
us, and which our servants served up to us on a box, we 
sitting on the floor to partake of it, and enjoying this 
picnic with nmch relish after our fatigue, each prepared 
his own nest for the night. Our bedding apparatus 
consisted of a blanket apiece, excepting one of my com- 
panicmsy who, being rather indifferently provided, had 
to shajre the blanket of his neighbour. These were 
spread on the floor, which was of coarse mortar, and 
more refreshing by its coolness than grateful for its 
downy qualities. On this hard couch we reposed for 
the night, and did not even dream of Marathon, nor of 
its glorious conqueror Miltiades. But we were sensibly 
cognizant of something much more annoying to us than 
were to the brave Greeks the Persian hosts who bit the 
dust on that day. These were a cetain class of visiters 
whose chief perambulations take place under cover of 
night, being animals whose species the human race are 
but too familiarly acquainted with, and who in this 
country, apparently depopulated though it be, have nev- 
erdidess managed to acquire a size, whether owing to the 
exciting qualities of the atmosphere or not, we cannot say, 
but certainly in proportions truly gigantic, and commen- 
surate widi the reputed colossal stature of the ancient 
Greeks themselves. The Greeks, however, we imagine, 
never could have reached their alleged developments 
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if they had been mach exposed to this source of de* 
pletion. 

In the course of this pognacioas night I was awoke 
bj one of my companions, who, like Richard starting 
from his dreamy conch on the field of Bosworth, ex- 
claimed with horror, ** Hare the Persians landed V* I 
found him erect upon his bed, waging the most vigorous 
war with the enemy. I coolly asked him what he ima- 
gined to be the source of his difficulties. This ques* 
tion appeared only to exa^rate him the more, and he 
abandoned himself to a most ferocious paroxysm of 
scratching, and replied most piteously that he "* calcula- 
ted'' on being devoured alive before morning ; and that, 
inasmuch as he was imbued by the sacredness of the 
place with that heroic courage which would rather fall 
than^/fe^ from danger, we would probably have the hon- 
our of adding a Yankee skeleton to the thousands of 
inglorious Medes that had once strewed the plains of 
Marathon. In the morning his appearance was truly 
deplorable ; for he seemed to have been, for what riea- 
son we cannot say, the chief object of assault Wound- 
ed and bleeding, we all arose, as may be imagined, at an 
early hour, having literally gone through the battle be* 
fore we visited the battle-ground. 

After having refreshed ourselves with an apology for 
a breakfast, and making his honour the mayor, in the 
apartment below, a liberal gratuity for the gratuitous 
services he had already rendered us with the enemy in 
advance, we mounted our steeds and commenced our 
journey on the plains, glad to Jlee from such scenes as 
we had passed through, even to those *" dangers that we 
knew not of." The plain is many miles in extent, and 
one of the most beautiful that could be selected for the 
manceuvring of a great army and the action of cavalry. 
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The Persians, even thoogh they may have been tmly 
200,000 strong, and with more than half that namber 
of hor^e of the best Arab blood, mast, though they were 
so OTerwhdmingly nnmerons, have iabonred under great 
disadvantages in landing on the beach, as they were the 
invading army. It was then, probably, that they were 
so^ severely cut up by the comparatively small band of 
only 10,000 heroic Greeks under Miltiades, who, no 
doubt, gave them a hot reception. 

One could almost imagine, from the extreme fertility 
of this plain, covered with fields of luxuriant wheat, 
that the blood of the Persians still contributed to enrich 
its soil. The first object of interest that we visited was 
the extensive mound in the midst of the plain, where 
the Persian dead, it is conjectured, with great proba- 
biUty, together with their Ethiopian and other allies from 
all parts of Africa and Asia, were buried. I rode to the 
top, wiiich has an elevation of about twenty feet, and, 
dismounting from my horse, searched about for some 
relics of bone, or armour, or warlike implement, ever so 
trivial ; but not a vestige was to be seen, not even one 
of diose curious arrow-heads, supposed to have belonged 
to the Ethiopian or negro subsidies, and which, it is 
said, have been sometimes met with here. Upon dig* 
ging, I found a piece of ancient pottery, or earthenware, 
peradventore a part of a cooking utensil, which had 
served camp duty, and fiirnished, perhaps, food to some 
proud Persian, who had come here to perish in a stran- 
ger land. I contented myself with this and a flower as 
a souvenir of this memorable spot, nqt being enabled to 
procure what I most desired, even the smallest firagment 
cf human bone. The learned Dr. Clarke, of Oxfprd, is 
wrong in saying, in his hasty tour, that any architectural 
fragments, as columns, or otherwise, are found on or 
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mbont diiB taEDulus. He nnquesticMBablj had refereaoe 
to the mausoleum on the beach. 

As this battle-grouDd is in a most sequestered part of 
Greece, and has scarcely be^i disturbed by the visits of 
human beings since the time it swarmed with the Per* 
sian invaders, the tumulus which contained the dead 
has never probably been thoroughly examined. Though 
1 have no doubt, from the dry, sandy nature of the soil, 
and the dryness of the atmosphere also, that many of 
the bones have been more or less preserved, and conl4 
with diligent search, be procured ; which, with other rel* 
ics of a military character, might fomish materials that 
would contribute much, in the matter of costume and 
anatomy, to elucidate the recorded events in that bloody 
ehtughter. The number of the enemy killed, by mod* 
em commentators has been reduced to the very small 
affair of some 6000 only, all told, of Persian dead left 
on the field — the main army escaping to their boats-— 
whffe only some hundreds of the Greeks fell in the 
battle. 

Our guide next conducted us some distance below, to 
the margin of the sea-beach, to view the spot where 
the Greeks were no doubt interred. Here we found a 
great number of beautiful marble columns, prostrate and 
broken, and part buried in the sand, in all directions, and 
which probably were the now ruined remains themselves 
of a mausoleum which had been erected to protect and 
point out the remains of the brave Greeks, and to com* 
memorate the matchless victory they had won. It struck 
me as curious that the Greeks should erect the monn* 
ment to their dead so near the edge of the sea ; but an ex* 
pianation seemed to present itsdf in my mind, that it 
was intended thereby to express that the valour of their 
troops had pursued the enemy even into the sea itself; 

Go 
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while the tamnliis of the Persians wonld show diat they 
were made to succamb eren after they had arrived to 
some distance within the Grecian territory* In fact, 
among the battle-pieces painted within the portico of 
the Poecile at Athens, yet extant in the fourth centnry, 
that of Marathon represented the brave Athenians and 
their allies the Platseans, &c., driving and slaughtering 
the barbarians down to the edge of the beach and in the 
water, as they were making off in their boats for the 
fleet, which is seen close to the shore prepared to receive 
them. The hero Marathon, who gave his name to this 
spot, was also seen in this tableau. The protecting de- 
ities, Theseus, Minerva, and Hercules, are also present 
At the head of the Athenians was seen the brave Mil* 
tiades, and also the poet iCschylus, leading on some co- 
horts. *" Even the dogs bark at me," the Persians might 
have exclaimed with Richard III. in our times, a dog 
being introduced into the painting barking at the barba- 
rians: an ingenious device of the painter to express tlie 
contempt of the proud Athenians. It was under the 
Portico Poecile that the thirty tyrants massacred 1400 
Athenians; and there also Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoics, fixed his school — [Pittakys, loc. cit, p. 60, et 
sequ.] 

The locality of the Greek mausoleum might also have 
had some reference to the fact that the invasion of the 
enemy was by the sea ; and perhaps, also, the Gireeks, 
as was usual with this maritime people, were desiroos 
of expressing thereby their renewed sense of gratita^ 
to their fieivourite deity Neptune, who presided over this 



We searched about in vain upon this plain for some 
plant, or bush, or tree, that could furnish a cane; bat 
met only with a stunted olivortree near the Greek mau- 
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soleam, from which one of my companions succeeded in 
obtaining a crooked fragment of a limb, that he never- 
theless will no doubt ever attach great yaltte to as a me- 
mento of Marathon : 

^ The Uttle-field, when Penia*8 yictim hoide 
Pint bow*d beneeth the bnint of Hellas' ewofd, 

As on the moriH to distant glory deer, ^ 

When Manthon became a magic word, 
Which Qtter*d, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the eonqneror's i 
The flying Mode, hb shaftless, broken bow, 

The fiery Onek, his red panning spear ; ' j 

Monntains abOTC, earth's, ocean's plain below, ' 

Death in the front, destruction in the rearl , | 

Such was the scene ; what now nmaineth hen 1 

What sacred tnphy marks ihe hallowM gnmnd, 
Recording Fnedom*s smile and Asia's tearl 
The rifled am, the Tiolated moond. 
The dost thy coarser*s hoof, nide stnnger, spams aronnd.** 

HmrM. 

As we had now gi^tified our cariosity with a visit to 
the most celebrated ancient battle-ground in Greece, we 
toot up our liue of march by another route over the 
mountains, which, however, did not present any material 
difference in aspect from that by which we had come, 
excepting for a Greek monastery at the foot of one of 
the mountains, where we rested a while and obtained 
some refreshment of bread and honey, kindly presented 
to us by the monks, and thence, after plucking some 
roses in the garden of the church, returned again to 
Athens. 

We now organized a more extended caravan for a 
general tour through the interior of Greece. Our party 
consisted of my companions to Marathon, with the ad- 
dition of my friends Mr. and Mrs. Hill, together vrith an 
Engfish gentleman, and my own fiiithful servant, and 
several agoates, which latter, as we have before remark^ 
ed, are Greeks, and employed to conduct the baggage* 
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horses, as well as to take charge of those upon which 
the travellers are mounted* 

Our first visit was to Lessina, a small town on the 
coast, still bearing nearly the same name as its predeces- 
sor Eleasis, famous for its high antiquity and its myste- 
ries of Ceres, celebrated in honour of the goddess of 
husbandry, a city once so powerful that it contended 
with Athens for the sovereignty of Attica. On turning 
round a bold, projecting cliff on the edge of the bay, just 
before reaching the village, our attention was strongly 
drawn to the deep ruts in the ro,ck, which were evi- 
dently those of narrow carriages as used by the ancient 
Greeks. It is supposed to be the Via Sacra, where the 
holy cart of Ceres passed during the celebration of the 
mysteries. But how, with all their famed skill in chari- 
oteering, even those who had won the prizes at the 
Olympic races could have safely navigated around this 
dangerous pass, was a wonder to us all, and might well 
be ranked among the Eleusinian mysteries. They were, 
however, greatly skilled in the use and management of 
wheeled vehicles, and carriage riding was so common in 
this place that even the women, during the celebration 
of the mysteries, were prohibited by royal edict from 
indulging in this luxury ; or, if they did, they paid dearly 
for it, at the rate of 6000 drachmas a drive. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries, instituted in honour of 
Ceres and her grief at the loss of her daughter Proser- 
pine, became the most celebrated in Greece, and finally 
the national religion and freemasonry blended. Thus 
there were degrees through which the candidates had 
to pass; first, in the leaser mysteries at the town of 
Agree, and then the higher at Eleusis; and all who went 
through the processes of purification by bathing, and af- 
terward initiation into the secrets of the imposing cere- 
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monies of illumination^ thunder, &c^ performed bj the 
priests at the great temple at Eleusis, were deemed cer- 
tain of entering Elysium ; and he who dared to reveal 
the sacred rites was punished with death by the law of 
the state. What chiefly led to the condemnation and 
death of Socrates was his neglect of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The Athenians were the most devont, and 
celebrated them at Elensis every five years. Hercules 
himself had to undergo the preliminary purification at 
Agrse before he could become a citizen of Athens and 
be initiated at Eleusis. The £6te at Eleusis occupied 
nine days of rural ceremontes and processions. 

There is a charming view at this place of the bay and 
island of Salamis c^posite, where was fought the great- 
est naval fight of the Qreeks, in resisting the attempted 
invasion of their country by Xerxes at this place. 

There is no monument of importance remaining at 
Eleusis. , All that we saw of its former consequence were 
some broken fragments of columns ; its magnificent tem* 
pie to Ceres, built under Pericles by Ictinus, the archi- 
tect of the Parthenon, having, with its mystic cell, whidi 
was as large as a theatre, been destroyed by Aiaric the 
Goth. Dr. Clarke^ the traveller, carried off the colossal 
statue of Ceres, whioh^ in its inatilated condition, now 
adoras the vestibule of the University Library at Cam^ 
bridge. 

The first evening after leaving Eleusis we had a taste 
of Marathon, having put up for the night in a stable, in 
company with our cavalry, they occupying the manger 
apartment and we the other ; the only differ^ice in our 
accommodations being that they lay on terra Jirma and 
we on boards, brought in for the purpose by our ^er^ 
vants, who had jpicked them up somewhere about the 
entrance* Near the stable was a small encampment of 
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Bavarian soldiers, who, npon hearing that travellers had 
arrived in the hakn^ as these stable-hoteb are denomi- 
nated, came to pay us a visit of ceremony. 

On conversing with my German servant, one of the 
party, who was the surgeon of the regiment, being in- 
formed of my name, asked him if I was the Dr. Mott 
firom America. On being answered in the affirmative, 
he immediately entered our straw palace, and was ex- 
ceedingly complaisant and polite to me, and held an 
interesting conversation through my servant as inter- 
preter, informing me that he was familiar, through the 
German works, with my name, and with many things 
that I had done in surgery. He expressed his perfect 
astonishment to see me here, and earnestly entreated me 
to accept of his tent for the night, which I had great 
difficulty in declining, not wishing to dispossess him nor 
to desert my friends. I cannot but confess that it waa 
no little gratification to me to find myself recognised in 
this sequestered part of Greece. 

We continued through a rugged, mountainous coun- 
try, generally as bare of trees as of inhabitants, until we 
came to Mount Cithsron, after crossing which we de- 
scended to the celebrated plain of PUtaea. A few ham- 
lets only, and some portions of ancient wdl, are all that 
are to be seen of this spot, so roaowned for the splenr 
did and unprecedented victory here obtained by the com- 
bined armies of Greece, under the Spartan generd Fau*- 
sanias, over 300,000 Persians and Asiatics, commanded 
by their general Mardonins. The republic of Flatsea se- 
ceded from their jealous neighbour Thebes, and adhered 
to Athens, which circumstance incurred the vengeance 
of the Spartans also, during the Feloponnesian war. 
The Spartans, after meeting with a heroic resistance, 
stormed the town, put every inhabitant to the sword. 
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and rased the baildiiigs to the ground Early in its 
historj Plataea had participated largely in the glories of 
Marathon, having contributed a thousand troops to the 
Greek force. 

There is the site of another ancient town in the same 
place much in the same state as the former. This is 
the ancient Leuctra, celebrated for the brilliant victory 
of Epaminondas, the Theban general, gained over Cle- 
ombrotus, king of Sparta, 371 B.C*, in which the Spar- 
tan king and 4000 of his troops were slain, and only 
300 Thebans. This battle terminated the long reign 
of the Spartans over Greece. The cavalry of the The* 
bans were managed with great efficiency. Some tombs, 
a conical fortress, and immense blocks of marble are all 
thiait remain of the rains of this once celebrated town. 
• We rambled over the sites of these ancient cities aiid 
their battle-grounds, but could find no vestige of the 
terrible carnage that took place, though it is alleged that 
250,000 Asiatics were killed in the battle of Flatssa. In 
illustration of what we suggested at Marathon, of the 
importance of a more minute examination of these mem« 
orable places, that the barbaric conquerors of this land, 
from their contempt of its ancient glories and heroes; 
have for so many ages left intact and undisturbed, both 
the brave dead and the monumental ruins in which they 
lie sepulchred — we may mention that on the road from 
Plataea to Thebes there was recently dug up a colossal 
statue in granite, supposed to be that of Philip of Macer 
don, large portions of which we saw^ and a fragment of 
which we procured as an historic specimen. 

After having left the plain of Plataea, we proceeded 
through a tract of country of the same level formation, 
and arrived the next night at the celebrated city of 
Thebes, now a cluster of low huts, occupied by poor^ 
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distressed-looking Greeks, some of them small shopkeep- 
ers, who traffic and peddle in the produce of the surround- 
ing country. In the market-places in the interior towns 
we frequently noticed the butter from goat's milk. It is 
contained in the skin of a goat, sewed up so as to re- 
semble the living animal, with its head and feet attached 
From this the butter is dug out for sale. We could not 
possibly realize to ourselves that this truly wretched and 
melancholy picture was the site of the once proud cap- 
ital of the valorous Thebans. In rambling about the 
dirty lanes and passes, and encountering the still more 
squalid and poverty-stricken inhabitants, we could not 
bat reflect what Greece was and now is-^how fallen 
from her proud estate ! But we had before already seen 
enough of this country to have brought home to us with 
painful conviction the truth, that if ever there was a peo- 
ple, who from the topmost pinnacle of human greatness 
had been swept almost from the face of the earth, leav- 
ing no traces of their "^whereabout" but the superb 
ruins, whose exquisite chiselling and proportions, pure 
as their own whiteness, are the melancholy and chaste 
memorials of a refined cultivation, that people was the 
onhappy Greeks. But may we not hope, that the 
day is not distant when the dawn of a new greatness 
riiall break upon the horizon, and this truly afflicted 
land shall rise renovated from the midst of her moulder- 
ing and beautiful ruins ? 

It was a favourite allegory of the Greek poets of those 
halcyon days, that as the imago, or perfect butterfly, in 
all its brilliant glories, bursts from the chrysalis invest- 
ments in which it had been slumbering, so does the soul 
at death sever itself from its mortal searments and cum- 
brous prison-house of clay, to bathe in the sunbeams of 
eternal bliss. And may we not hope that such may be 
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the destiny of this persecuted people ! For when we 
contemplate, as at Athens, the magnificent grandeur of 
her monuments, which have still surviyed the shock of 
the ruthless invader and the corroding waste of time, the 
tear, in every one who feels for her as he should, un- 
consciously starts at the thought of what she once has 
been, and the abject degradation to which she is now 
reduced. 

** Quit faado lamperet a lachiymis.'' 

*< Clime of the onfoigotten bnve, 

WhoM land, ftom plain to motmtain cave, 

Wat fnedom'a home or glory's grave ! 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 

That thia ia all remaina of thee !** 

I 
<* Cold ia the heart, fair Greece ! that looka on thee, 

Not feela aa lo? en o'er the doat they lored ; 

Dull ia the eye that will not weep to see 

Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines remoTed." 

{Set Giaour and Httrold.) 

There was not a ruin of any description in or about 
the site of modern Thebes. A little distant from it we 
visited a small Christian church, in which was a large 
stone sarcophagus, held in great veneration, said and 
believed by the Thebans to have contained the jnortal 
remains of the apostle St Luke, though this asseveration, 
we .apprehend, is to be taken cum grano salts. 

Our party for the night was received into one of the 
^best mansions of the city, which consisted only of an 
empty room or two, with not a bed, chair, or table to 
be found. But it had a wooden floor, which was the 
only luxury it did possess. The commanding Bavarian 
officer of |.his post being informed by my excellent fiiend 
Mr. Hill who our party were, came to me in person, and, 
through my servant, urged that I would accept of his 
own mattress, which I politely declined, as it was rob- 

Hh 
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biag hite of the only one he had^ atitl wa^ certaiiily diom 
important to the comfort of a f^vblfo niiiitarj^ olBiceir, eft- 
posed to the privations and hard daty they all have to 
perform in this country, than it was to m^ a civilian^ 
rambling for nky pleasure, and {kreft^rring, as I made it a 
point to do on all occasions^ to tiaike celmnon fare with 
my companions. Bnt^ to tny surprise, befol^e bedtime 
his servant came in with the mattress on his back^ wkich 
I then felt myself bound to accept ; not a little admon- 
ished, too, by our fate at Marathon, which constantly at 
nightfetU recurred to our recollection. On this I reposed, 
wrapped in my blanket, by the side of \Ay tompanions. 

The next morning my kind military friend sent us 
the acceptable present of a beautiful lamb, which we 
caused to bis slaughtered, and handed to our servants to 
be packed upon our baggage*horses ^ a gastronomic 
treat, or corps de reserve, in the event of our ruder prov- 
ender falling short No one can scarcely appreciate, 
bnt those placed under similar circumstances with our- 
selves, how opportune and grat^l such acts of substan- 
tial courtesy are. 

Before leaving Thebes in the course of the fdlowitig 
day, a| die earnest request of the commanding officer, 
who related to us the dangerous region we Were about 
to pass throdgh, we accepted from him a military guahl. 
Hie told us of a horrid murder which had been commit- 
ted on the route we were to take, upon a traveltetr 
the day before our arrival at Thebes. That, after hav- 
ing murdered and robbed him, the assassins skinned his 
iace to prevent recognition : a surgical operation which 
we by no means coveted to have performed upon our- 
sblres^ and a piece of intelligence that was not a little 
calculated to tiike off the keen edge of our desire to 
make any Curdi^r exploradons into Oreeee. 
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It is a curious fact thai: th6 thbdem Greeks should 
perhaps have derived this refiiiement of cruelty from a 
practice in some of their ancient sacrifices of preserving 
the skin of the human victim. Thus, in the course 6f 
initiation into the higher degrees and purifications of the 
Elensinian mysteries, it was the usage to stand 6n \irhat 
was called Jupiter's sMuy which was the skin of a hii- 
man victim that had been sacrificed to this g6d. Oiv 
learned friend Mr. Pittakys, in his profound work oh 
the antiquities of the Athenians, maintains, as we think 
with truth, that the modern Greeks are in all re^pect^ 
the lineal and legitimate descendants of that great peb- 
ple, from whom they have, in most respects, sb bucft 
degenerated. 

To confirm the truth of the story, we were regdled, 
in the course of our first day's journey from this plac^, 
with the spectacle of the three assassins of the litifortu^ 
nate traveller. They were confined irt irons, and oil 
their way with a guard to Thebes, having been captu- 
red the day before. We stopped a few minutes to tak^ 
a look at these poor, wretched creatures, who were id 
the most forlorn condition imaginable, being nearly ha* 
ked, with the exception of a few tattered rags npoii thehl, 
as if they had been driven to the atrocious crime by a 
state of utter destitution, if not starvation, and our Meah)) 
again sickened at the sight, and at the thought that such 
misery should exist in this country as to force huniaii 
beings like ourselves to a life of frightful desperation 
and depravity. Amid the dreary solitudes of the barren 
mountain ranges that everywhere traverse this country, 
and the scenes of havoc, and ruin, and misery we every- 
where encountered, we were often refreshed, as at pres- 
ent, with the extreme fertility and remarkable beaaty of 
many extended plains and valleys, that contrasted pleas^- 
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ingly widi the general aspect of sterilitj; and in no 
country have I ever seen any region more luxuriant and 
picturesque in its verdure and streams, though generally 
unshaded by trees, than the Theban valley and plain 
where we were now travelling. And Eleusis, though 
the appropriate home of Ceres and her floral train, must 
have much changed from what it may once have been, 
to have merited, as richly as this Theban region does, 
the appellation of Rarius Campvus. 

We met in this delightful valley occasional groups of 
itinerants of a pastoral character, who reminded us 
strongly of the gipsies of England, though, in reality, 
a far more honest race, showing that, though the worst 
of bandits do exist in Greece, crime is not always the 
accompaniment of poverty. These people are not, like 
the English gipsies, devoted to a life of theft and beg- 
gary on the roadside, but resemble them only in their 
Bedouin habits, camping out in the fields, but wander- 
ing fi'om place to place solely for the purpose of being 
hired in husbandry by such farmers as need their ser- 
vices ; in this respect not differing materially from the 
habits of some of our enterprising eastern neighbours. 
They travel with a great number of horses, which were 
certainly of a superior breed to any I saw in the coun- 
try, and which enables them to engage more advan- 
tageously in the labours in which they are employed. 
They were decently clad, and looked like the modern 
Greeks ; and, if I were to judge from the general ar- 
rangement of their encampments, they were superior in 
every respect, and seemed to have more comforts about 
them than the European gipsies. They are supposed 
to be a race of foreign extraction, and consider them- 
selves, like the Ishmaelites or Bedouins, not amenable 
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to law, but, for the time being, to be masters of any spot 
where they choose temporarily to pitch their tents. 

Protected by our Bavarian escort, we coarsed along 
the valley, and arrived at the foot of the famous Mount 
Helicon, and that night reached the city of Livadea (the 
ancient Lebadea), now the capital of Boeotia. This 
town is the most considerable, and contains the most 
comfortable dwellings of any we met with in the inte- 
rior of Greece, counting some thousands of inhabitants, 
with some appearances of modem European articles of 
merchandise, and more activity and look of business 
even than Athens itself. We were, however, here again 
indacted into a kahrty the only public accommodations 
for travellers in the interior of this country. Its arrange- 
ments vyere of a much more elevated character than our 
lodgings near Eleusis, as we occupied the attic loft over 
the horses, and found here a fireplace, where our ser- 
vants prepared us a comfortable dish of tea a rAmeri- 
caine, yvhich. we took sitting on the floor ci la Turque^ 
^ as there was no furniture, and our beds were, as usual, 
our blankets stretched upon the hard plank. But I had 
no sooner made my sleeping arrangements for the night, 
than I received a visit from a highly-respectable Greek 
of the town, evidently one of the gentry of the place, 
accompanied by Mr. Hill, who had known him in 
Athens. At the pressing solicitations of both, and the 
particular desire of my companions that I should be 
more comfortably lodged than themselves, though hav- 
ing no other claim of preference than that of seniority, 
I reluctantly assented to accompany the hospitable 
Greek to his residence. There I found, in truth, more 
real comfort, as we understand the word, than I had 
seen since leaving Athens. We soon sat down to a 
truly sumptuous supper, consisting entirely of mutton, 
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dish after dbh of which was brought on, each differently 
prepared, and running through the entire gamut of the 
animal, not excluding in the catalogue even the intes- 
tines ; the skin and wool only excepted. I partook of 
each plate with an excellent relish, which acquired a 
keener zest from the Greek wine with which the repast 
was accompanied, notwithstanding the latter had, as all 
the wines of Greece have, a strong terebinthinate fla* 
vour, from the universal practice of impregnating this 
liquor with branches of fir or knots of pine, in order, 
probably, to give it an aperient quality. This flavour, 
however, under any other circumstances than to the 
strong appetite of a traveller, would have probably been 
repugnant to our taste ; but in the classic land of Greece 
anything must be palatable. 

After supper they disposed of me for the night upon 
a comfortable couch, where, however, from having by 
this time got somewhat accustomed to harder usage, my 
slumbers were less refreshing than usual The next 
morning we arose betimes, and, accompanied by our 
host, proceeded to visit the most interesting objects about 
the town. The first was the precipice of Mount Heli- 
con. We had not time to visit on Mount Helicon the 
grove of the Muses upon its summit, nor the fountain of 
Aganippe and its source Hippocrene, whence the wa- 
ter issued when kicked by the winged horse Pegasus.' 
The mountain rises close to the town^ and almost over- 
hangs it In its steepest par^ near the base, is excava- 
ted, we should judge by artificial means, a large grotta 
or cavern, which is the famous cave of Trophoniua 
The ca/oe is called Trophonius from Jupi^r Trqphonius 
(reputed son of Jupiter)^ a deified parsonage, who built 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, being supposed, after Im 
death, to delker his oracles here ; and it was to ijl|^ 
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plae^ the Bceotiaoa resqrtedl for reii^f in tm^^ 9f ffl^K 
drought, when they were QQoducte4 hj the priests imp 
an inner passage, descending from the Q^Lvem, sind 
thenee, after going through certain cereinoni^Si they 
were brought out; and such as had si^bmitted to thw 
process were said never to smUe again, whiQh h^s b^ea 
the theme of many an idle story ii^ v^cient; writers 
Trophonitts is generally supposed to have been m '' Hitr 
fcl dodger," and his worshippers, as in similar cav^^ are 
wid to have made use of these grottoes to dupe the 
people, and fleece them of their mopey in the ^ape qf 
eo^tly presents. CrisrM, who consulted this oracle, 
must have been a fat prize ; but Mardonius, the Ipersiw 
general, who also appealed to it, must have come away 
with a much longer visage than most visiters, as the in-» 
formation he procured^ and, probably, dearly puid fpr, 
4id not avert the dreiidftil carnage which befell his !ISast- 
wn hordes on the fdains of Flataea. Epaminonda^ alsQ 
visited it before the battle of Leuctra, and, by an artifice^ 
procured a favourable prediction. Paulas iSmilius also 
repaired to it to return thanks after his victory over Per^ 
ieus. 

On each aide of the grotto or cave wc observed 
niches, which are supposed to have contained statues 
dedicated to Esculapiusi and Hygeia, and smaller ones 
for the votive qli^rtngs which it is believed were brought 
hither to propitiate thqae deities. The two fount^uns 
which issued from out of the rock were supposed to pos- 
sess sanatory properties for the relief of the sick, by 
whom they were frequented. 

There is something peculiarly fitted in the nature of 
the high and fearful precipices of Helicon to excite sol- 
emn impressions, which mM^ h^ve bcieu well calculated 
iq enforce the wump^ipy a^d prac4Q«a qf pricatcra^ awl 
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which probably were quite as efficacious by thei^ moral 
influence on the superstitious belief of those days, as any 
physical qualiti^ that the water possessed. 

The two fountains mentioned issue from opposite 
sides of the cave, and, though not fifty yards apart, are 
of marked difference of temperature, the one cold, the 
other warm. They blend their waters into one reser- 
voir or basin. They are the celebrated springs of Mem*' 
ary and Forgetfulness, in each of which we bathed and 
drank. After supplying the basin, they form together a 
rapid stream, which is believed to be the ancient Hir- 
sina. This passes through the town, and in its course 
turns several small mills, and then empties itself into 
a small lake a few miles distant. Many young women 
were washing at the stream, and, though nearly '* in nudis 
naturalibus,'' seemed quite unabashed at our presence. 

While standing at the cave of Trophonins we heard 
a rumbling noise, which is thought to be a subterranean 
stream passing under Mount Helicon, and the probable 
source of the fountains. It was, no doubt, in the hands 
of the officiating priests, a very important element in 
operating upon the credulity of such as visited this 
place for the purposes of health or oracular revelations. 

Helicon is the second highest mountain in Greece, 
next to the famed Parnassus, which stood now in bolder 
relief before us, having been constantly in our view, with 
its snow-covered summit, from the time we crossed 
Mount Cithseron. We, indeed, travel in no part of 
Greece where we do not find ourselves in the midst of 
ranges of mountains, whose bald and dismal aspect, how- 
ever, is as constantly and agreeably relieved by green 
and refreshing valleys. 

A short distance from Lebadaea we saw on the plain 
tl)e ruins of the famous Ghseronea, no less renowned as 
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the birthplace of the admirable Flatarch than as the bat- 
tle-groand where the Athmiians were defeated by the 
Boeotians, 447 B.C., and which led to their final subju- 
gation to the yoke of Philip of Macedon, 338 B.C. 
Here, abo, 86 B.C., there was a fierce and bloody con- 
flict between the Romans onder Sylla, and the Persian 
king Mithradates the Great 

Oar servants having roasted oar lamb whole, we now 
again resumed our journey along the vale of Thebes; 
and reached, a httle before night, the town of DauliSy 
which is situated on a steep declivity of Mount Parnas- 
sus, hear the plain. At a distance it reminded us of the 
appearance of swallows' nests on the side of a naked 
bank, the part of the mountain where it is situated being 
entirely destitute of trees. When informed that we 
should probably rest there for the night, the prospect of 
being perched upon such a high eminence seemed truly 
terrific. We found, however, on arriving, that it was 
much less precipitous than we had imagined it to be at 
a distance ; our wearied timbs, that so much needed re* 
pose, appealing in- eloquent arguments, that sensibly di« 
minished the force of our exaggerated apprehensions; 
and as sinks to sleep, spite of even 

" Tlie nid«, imparioiit mug^, 
The taaboy on the high and giddy mui/* 

so we, having drank of the waters of oblivion, and being 
thoroughly " fagged out,'' forgot Helicon and its groves, 
Apollo and the Muses, and double-headed Parnassus and 
its Castalian fount of inspiration, and were soon dis- 
posed to abandon ourselves to peaceful slumbers. 

Our reception at Daulis, however, which we had 
reached befote sunset, merits a passing remark. - It was 
highly gratifying, and, in &ct, marked with distinguished 
honours, showing how wrong it was to allow our prejn- 

Ii 
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dices to be iofluenced by appearaneeSi as the forbiddiag 
aspect of this little village was such as would have pre- 
cluded the most remote thought that there was any good 
in store for us here ; reminding us of the sound advice 
of Sterne, that even on Araby's desert a traveller may 
turn his philosophy and accommodating spirit to advan- 
tageous results, and verifying the still more forcible lines 
of the immortal bard of Avon, that, go where we siay in 
this world, there are 

" Tongues in trees, sermons in stones, 
Books in nmning brooks, end good in everything.*' 

"^Glassical fable, also, could have come to our relief to 
mitigate the repulsive aspect of this humble little town, 
perched on the mountain height ; for here it was that 
is said to have been enacted the mournful tragedy that 
befell the beautiful Philomela, daughter of Pandion, king 
of Athens. Tereus, king of Thrace, who bad married 
her sister Procne, became enamoured of Philomela, and 
conducting her, with permission of Pandion, to Thrace, 
went off from the direct track on pretence of taking her 
to see her sister, and attempted to violate her pn their 
arrival at Daulis. Procne revenged the outrage open 
her sister by killing her son Itys by Tereus, and serving 
his flesh to the latter for food Philoipela was afterward 
changed to a swallow, Procne to a nightingale, and Te- 
reus to a hoopoo. And, sure enough, as if beautifully 
to reaKze to us the impressive and sublime moral of this 
fable, we heard here, for the first time in Greece, the 
sweet and plaintive notes of the nightingale^ siB^ng her 
farewell vespers in the evening twilight, as we w«fe 
wending our way up to the village. 

Already, before we alighted from our hotses, we fouad 
ourselves, to our surprise, surrounded by the Demarch of 
the town and his council, by whom we wefe made cap- 
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^es ; for, having learned by sopi^ one from Lebadsea 
^t wo were m route %o this place, a public council 
was immediately held to devise means for our reception 
and accommodation. They had just been in session in 
the open air, as was ever the ancient usage in Greece 
in public assemblies, and were about adjourning when 
we arrived. A warm altercation ensued who should 
have the privilege of entertaining us. The Demarch or 
i^ayor finally prevailed by the force of his bdtan^ and 
took possession of the prisoners. We counselled to- 
gether for a few ipinutes, and deemed it due to the high- 
est digpitary whom we had yet made any acquaintance 
with on Parnassus, to accept of the shield of his pro- 
tection, in the absence of Bacchus, the legitimate divin- 
ity of this r^on, who probably had gone on a visit to 
Apollo and the Infuses on !tIelicon. The absence of the 
God of Grapes w^s a serious inconvenience, which was 
soon after made ((^elingly manifest to us, as it appeared 
that he had carried off ^11 the wine of the mountain with 
him, not even a drop being left in the vaults of the De- 
marcL Not only the wine-vaults, however, but the 
larders also, appareiitly, had been ravaged. and robbed 
by this carousing roue to regale his favourite dames ; 
for the dematrch aij^d bis cojuncil had nothing whatever 
with which tp satisfy our hunger or thirst, but an ap- 
pearance of cordial welcome ; a meager repast in lieu 
of something more substantial required by the wearied 
traveller. Fortunately, we had provided against every 
accident, and feU back upon the reserved rights of o^r 
own stores, of which the principal was the roast lamb 
of our Theban friend, the- Bavarian officer. 

If rosy-cheeked beauty and woman's sweet smiles 
could have allayed the cravings of hunger, the mpr^ 
substantial provender which we had ip, pujc a^jvn pannie^ 
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would have been quite superfluous ; for not only by the 
dignitaries of Daulis were we most honourably received, 
but all the fairer portion of the creation, and, in truth, 
the whole population, of every age and both sexes, had 
turned out to greet us, at our entrance into this town, 
with a kind and courteous welcome. They all seemed 
dressed for the occasion; the men in the red fez cap with 
a large tassel, embroidered vest and sash, and loose 
Greek fonstinelia or petticoat to the knees, and the mar- 
ried women with their head and face (save one pretty 
Greek eye) enveloped in a shawl. But the most agree- 
able and curious of the groap were the young girls, who, 
as is the usage here, wore a head-dress ornamented with 
coinSy which is their dowry ; some having but three or 
four pieces, others more richly loaded down with them. 
Their long hair was braided and tied with ribands, 
which hung down to the feet. A lover of the female 
form could have found here plenty of exquisite Greek 
models for his contemplation in the open air ; for, be- 
sides the head-dress, they were almost literally naked, 
from the bust to the lower barefooted extremities. 
Here a great number of sick of all ages, some of them 
with frightful diseases, had been mustered together 
to await my arrival, and were brought to me that I 
might give them advice, which I endeavoured to do to 
the best of my ability, though time and circumstances, 
unfortunately, did not allow me the opportunity of oper- 
ating upon some surgical cases of a grave character, 
which I would have gladly wished to relieve. 

We must do the mayor justice by stating that we 
were accommodated with nights* lodgings upon his floor, 
which, however, was preferable to a hayloft or the open 
air. It took us some time, however, as may reasonably 
be supposed, to recover from what we considered an act 
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of great discourtesy on the part of Bacchus to shaffle 
off the honours of our reception upon the demarch; and 
we should have preferred that the joUj protector of this 
vast mountain had deferred his flirtation upon Helicon 
to another occasion. 

The next day was lovely and brilliant, beyond even 
the usual transparency of Grecian skies. Glorious Par- 
nassus was gracefully disclosing his snow-capped, tow- 
ering summits, from the clouds of white mist in which 
he had been veiled during the night, and of which he 
was now disrobing himself^ to greet the golden beams 
of the morning sun. We moved cautiously along the 
narrow, fearful ledge, scarcely thinking of our danger 
in the contemplation of the beauties before us. As ac* 
cessories to the subhme scenery, we saw, as we looked 
across a deep and dark ravine, which the morning rays 
had not yet penetrated, the venerable monastery of St 
Luke, which, with the same characteristic taste as that 
which overlooks the field of Marathon, was most ro- 
mantically situated on a projecting ledge of rocks. The 
monks s^em to have always had an eye to the pictu- 
resque in selecting the site of their religious edifices. Hi 
we constantly remarked everywhere in Greece. They 
contrast strikingly with the total want of taste exempli- 
fied in the location of the modern Greek towns. In the 
situations chosen for the monasteries could we alone 
recognise that there was a class of Greeks through whom 
the inborn classic perception of beauty, which was the 
dominant trait of the intellect of this ancient people, had 
been perpetuated by legitimate hereditary descent 

It was the wish of some of the party to have pushed 
on to this monastery the night previous, as we should 
have there been certain of finding comforts for the " in- 
ner man," well knowing that these temporal considera* 
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tions are not overlooked by the spiritdal proprietors; 
but, seeing tte great preparations whick had been made 
for our reception at Daulis, we had concluded to remain 
there. 

We continued our ascent up the mbuntain by narrow 
eigzag horse-paths, often precipitous and dangerous, 
and compelling ns to dismount and have our horses led, 
until W last we reached a considerable table-land, or 
plateau, a little distance beloW the line of perpetual 
snow. Upon this plateau is situated the famous Cas- 
TALiAh spritig. It is direttly at the foot of the snow of 
the higiiest summit of Parnassus. Before we reached 
the spring we came to a considerable stream of running 
water, on a pebbly bottom, and, following this up, we 
soon arrived at its source, the superb Castalian Fount- 
ain. The moment we saw it we could not wonder that 
the ancients had been enraptured with its beauty. It is 
of a semicircular shape, of several feet in diameter, ana 
boils out from the rock, not in bubbles, but in large, ex- 
panded globular volumes of the purest limpid water, ex- 
ceeding in size and in furious activity Anything of the 
kind I ever beheld. One could almost imagine that the 
spring itself was convulsed vnth poetic phrensy. Who, 
then, that drahk of it could fail to imbibe some of its in- 
spiration t We ourselves having beheld this wonder, the 
theme of so much eulogy, could readily conceive how 
the refined taste of the Greek poets should have con- 
curred with unanimous consent in giving to its fount- 
ain a pre-eminence over all others known ; and that if 
there was any drink short of the nectar of the gods that 
could darify the inteilect and entich It with 

** Thon^U that bnttbe and woida thtt bum," 

it must be dus bubbling Crystal tfnid distilled from the 
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dewdrops of eternal snoi^s. We should apprehend that 
Apollo and the Muses mast have frequently forsaken their 
ambrosial groves on Helicon to visit the god bf Parnas- 
sus, were it only for the pleasure of gazing upon and 
tasting of this delicious fountain, dedicated to their spe- 
cial uses. We, in common with all mortals, felt the ne- 
cessity of partaking of this classic beverage ; not with 
any expectation, however, that it would rouse into ex- 
istence dormant poetical emotions, or even endow us 
with the prophetic insight into futurity, one of its sup- 
posed virtues. We accordingly dismounted, and each 
stooped down atid drank, and bathed our hands in it at 
its source. Though it was early in the month of May, 
ttkB forget-me-nots, even at this high elevation, were in 
foil bloom around thd spring, some of which we gather* 
ed and preserved as beautifol and delicate mementoes 
of this revered place. It may be considered to have 
been a most unpoetical act of mitae to have not only 
had my attetation drawn to, but also to have actually 
gathered, and even gone through the grosser process of 
eating, some handfuls of the luxuriant water-cresses that 
grow in rank profusion in the bed of the stream as it 
issues from Castalia, and which were the largest speci* 
mens of the plant I have ever seen. Perhaps, however, 
we ought not too much to lower the character of this 
humble cruciform, as its pungent qualities may have not 
a little contributed to give a spicy flavour to the poetry- 
inspiring virtues of the fountain itself. Lord Byron's 
denunciation of its unfitness to be tasted of by a lady 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Beforb. our departure I selected from the bottom of 
die fountain a beautiful rounded and water-worn peb- 
ble as a more enduring souvenir of this classic spot 
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We saw nothing either of the old fig-tree or dostering 
vines of ivy which some travellers speak of. 

We mounted again, and proceeded to the foot of the 
other or lower summit of Parnassus. Here we alighted 
again, leaving our horses in charge of our servants, and 
with a guide commenced our ascent in search pf the 
CoRYCEAN Cave. And here it was that our fair com^ 
panion and countrywoman, Mrs. Hill, and who had du- 
ring the whole route from Athens shown herself one of 
the best horsemen and travellers of the party, evinced a 
spirit and intrepidity worthy of the land of her birth. 
She, in the true character of her sex, nothing daunted, 
was one of the foremost in the van in clambering the 
steep rocks and forcing her way through the almost im- 
penetrable thickets, holding on to the stunted firs and 
brushwood to aid her in her difficult progress. With 
such a leader, who would flinch ? But I regret to con- 
fess that, from the pecuUar nature of my late indisposi- 
tion, I was compelled to be the first to falter, deeming 
it most prudent, if not imperatively my duty, to stop 
half way up the mountain. The rest succeeded in gain- 
ing the summit, and were much gratified with the pros- 
pect when they reached there, and also with the^ exam- 
ination pf the- cave ; the entrance to which, however, 
was so small that it was extremely difficult to find. 
Mrs. Hill was so fortunate as to discover and enter it 
The rest followed, except one, who unfortunately lost 
his way and missed the object of his visit They de- 
scribed the cave as one of spacious dimensions, much 
incrusted in its roof with the drapery of stalactites, in- 
dicating the calcareous character of the mountain, which 
is the prevalent formation in Greece, and the source of 
its beautiful marble. Within the recesses of this cavem» 
the first chamber of which is 330 feet long by 200 wide, 
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the inhabitafits of Delplii, on the other side of the 
mountain, are said to hare secreted themselves on thd 
aj^oach of the Persians ; and here, also, the Corycean 
nymphs, sacred to this mountain, together vnth their 
plotege and pet, the ugly Pan, at their head, with the 
dntnken Silenus, worthy tutor of Bacchus, held their 
merry revels, and, though in the train of the ethereal 
Muses, indulged, no doubt, in potations somewhat stron- 
ger, we presume, from concurrent testimony, than the 
OasCalian dews. 

From this we journeyed on through a wild mountain 
path, and, after descending some 6000 feet through pfe- 
cipitons and fearful passes, arrived at night&U at the 
nte of the renowned Delphi, at the foot of the other side 
of the summit which we have just described, and look- 
ing towards the Gulf of Lepanto or Corinth. 

Our reception, though not so dignified as at iDdUlis, 
oil the other side of Parnassus, was infinitely more en- 
thusiastic. Cerberus, to all appearance, had unkennelfed 
]As entire pack in the service of Apollo, and our ^ars 
ring tfy this day with the discordant music of the yelling 
multitude of the canine speciesr wh6 announced our ar- 
rival to the natives, which latter were not sbw in an- 
mrering the call and making their appearance. 

We never saw a more savage-looking race of animals 
than the shaggy wolf-dogs, who had just returned from 
their flocks on the mountains, and annoyed, no doUbf, 
by our interruption of their first siesta, had c<ime out to 
express their dissatisfaction in the canine symphonies 
with which they regaled our entr€ Into the village. 

This once princely city, on a part of the site of which 
itf the modern village of Castri; pres^ents t&e same mourn- 
fai spectacle of so many other renowned ancient places 
in IJhis unhappy land k consists only of a few miser- 

Kk 
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able hats, along a very steep declivity of Farpassus, at 
the foot of the Hyampeia, a vapt precipice, whence 
criminals were hurled in former days. A frightful ob- 
ject in truth it is ; and on its topmost edge we observed, 
as was pointed out to us by the townspeople, that it ac- 
tually had a smooth, worn appearance, as though it had 
done its dreadful office terrifically. 

At the foot of the perpendicular precipice we have 
described, is a mean-looking, shallow cavern or grotto 
in the rock, which is supposed to have been the resi- 
dence of the Pythian goddess, or oracle of Delphi. Yet 
here the immortal Byron, credulous only in what related 
to those divine poetic creations with which his own 
soul was imbued, and therein credulous to the wildest 
degree of extravagance, thought, or pretended to think,., 
that the story of the Delphic oracle was sufficiently vera- 
cions to authorize, him to carve in this place his own 
initials upon the rock, to endorse the truth and sanctity 
of the spot. 

Besides the mean tenements of the village, there is a 
small temple of Christian worship adjacent, and on the 
other side of the town a monastery, which in size is 
the most considerable structure of the kind that we had 
seen. This, with the exception of the Stadium, was all 
there was of what once was Delphi. Who could have 
believed that this desolate, crownest-Iike cluster of huts 
on a shelving ledge of Parnassus, could, in the possible 
mutability of human events, have been that proud Mec- 
ca of the Greeks, that once was adorned with the mag- 
nificent temple to Apollo ? That here the mightiest po- 
tentates of the earth went in pilgrimages to visit and to 
do homage to, or to obtain favours from, the shrine of 
the far-famed Pythian oracle ! What stretch of ima- 
gination could realize the fact» that within the sacred^ 
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temple there was accumulated enormous and incredible 
masses of wealth, the product of votive offerings to pro- 
pitiate favourable responses from the mysterious being, 
the Pythian goddess, who on her tripod was supposed 
to hold in her hand the destinies of the world ! Can 
it be possible, I exclaimed, on entering the cavern of 
the rock, the residence of Fythia herself, that I should 
find it profaned to the debased condition of a night 
abode for a cow and three or four goats t And yet 
such was the humiliating fact As I stood on the same 
earth where the proud conqueror Alexander kneeled in 
humble devotion, and where Gyges and Midas in the 
febulous ages, and where afterward the rich Croesus, 
came to lay down their hoarded millions of gold, was 
my poetic enthusiasm wounded at the thought of the 
sacrilege I beheld. Indignant were my feelings at tins 
moment, to find myself compelled, with the aid of the 
cane my fiiend the Demarch had presented to me, to 
devote it to the purifying and retributive duty of expel- 
fing the vile quadrupeds from this holy recess. Yet 
not so vile, perhaps, as would at first seem, when we 
reflect that the grave and reverend council of Amphic- 
tyons, who represented the cities of Greece, and guarded 
the Pythia and her mummeries, never proceeded to their 
solemn deliberations, in other words, to the division ot 
the spoils, we suppose, until they had sacrificed an ox 
to the goddess, and, peradventure, our poor cow may 
have been a lineal descendant of some of these animals. 
To which add, that the humble goat himself becomes 
enhanced in reputation when it is recollected that this 
immortal and miraculous cavern itself, leading, as is sup- 
posed, directly to the centre of the earth, is declared tc 
have been first discovered to mortals by a goatherd, v,hi 
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observed bis flock snufBng up the umpired air from one 
of the crevices iu die cavern. 

I confess, however, that the scene before me did away 
with all the poesj of Greece and the charms of Pythian 
ineantations. The mystic ^eil was suddenly broken^ 
a^d I forgot for a moment Apollo, the temple, Fythia, 
the tripod, Alexander, Midas, and Croesus, and all other 
notables, and found it indispensably necessary to take 
heed to my steps ; as,, whatever those gentry may havo 
once thought of the place» I deemed myself at presenvt 
in a very mauvaise and ticklish position. 

Badinage aside, it certainly requires infinitely mart 
credulity than we can conunand to believe a hundredth 
of what is written of the wonders, and mivaclesi and 
riehesi of Pelphi. We are therefore compelled to say> 
judging; from the position^, topography, and character of 
th^ place, and t}ie surrounding and almost inaccessible 
mountain precipices, that most, if not aU, of what h»$ 
been written and reiterated of the superhuman grandeur 
of Delphi^ is sheer and positive figibricatioii. and faUa 
And we have no doubt that the Greek magi; of those 
d^a. artfully^ wisely, and purposely selected tbis^ most 
dangerous and dijOftcult recess in, the steep side of Mount 
Paraassus,. as a spot peculiarly fitted to conceal their 
QK:acular mummeries and hoarded plunder, and to clooifc 
the representations that they gave out to the world of 
its supernatural character,, and its unparalleled wealth 
and magnificence ; being very sure that there were verj 
few persons who would take the pains or run the risk 
of clambering up there to refute their declarations. And 
we furthermore very much doubt, whether any of those 
who were dupes enough to go and deposite their jewels 
and ingots there, ever had the candour to acknowledge 
and confess their shame at the shocking disappointment 
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diey mtist hare met with, both te ibe doj^dty of lite 
oracalar interpretattons atif) in the heavy exactions that 
thej cost The rale of the world was |Mrobably then as 
it is now, that when a seeker of wonders and curiositiM 
has been made a food of, be ^fnietlj and wisely iLoepB it 
to himself, in order ^at others may get k in the satno 
measure ; for it is an oM adage, ^at misery U>vw coft^ 
pany, and that one fool makes many. 

We are aware that this is reducing Delphi to a very 
low estate, for htunble persons like ourselves «D vMitnir^ 
to overshadow those gbries and dim those beams thM 
have for ages Aone around the fabulous imsAortality of 
Ais place with such resplendent lustre. Bot we muse 
s{>eak our minds with Goncerity. Possibly^ we may 0!i^ 
aggerate, and may not have seen tilings with tbe eamo 
Gastalian hicidness of vision, that th^y wtio viewed t^ 
the eyes Of other trav^ers. Borne allowance, too, oo§^ 
perhaps, to be made for ottr feelings at the tioM, having 
been so egr^giously disappointed and neglected by the 
Muses of Helicon, Pan, Silenus, and their oompanion' 
Bacchus of PamassdS) as the <by receptioa we met with 
at the house of the Bemarch of Daulis too plainly proved 
But who, to return to the subject of Delphi, can in his 
senses believe, that either iiie Phocians robbed it at one 
stroke of ten millions of doUais ; that Noroi with tyrant 
grasp, carried o^ m one assault upon the temple, no 
less than 500 bronze or brass statues to Rome ; or, to 
go back into the misty ages of its earliest origin, that the 
god Apollo, however much he may have admired and N 

respected the majestic Parnassus, could have gone to 
the laborious task, which must certainly have required 
the aid of his friend Hercules, to drag the crocodile 
monster serpent Python out of the mud of the distant 
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Nile, up to this hi^ point of rocks in Greece, to have 
the pleasure of slaying him at the cave of Delphi t 

We visited the supposed site of the temple of Apollo, 
but '' not a rack remains behind." Into whatever archi- 
tectural forms, and mouldings, and cornices, the excited 
£uicies of enthusiastic travellers may have shaped the 
rude and broken fragments of rock about Delphi, we, 
for our parts, could see not a vestige of the reality of 
this temple, nor do we in candour believe it ever existed. 
The monks at the monastery pointed out one column 
among several, all of v^hich, probably, were of modem 
origin, but which we were assured was a veritable and 
genuine fragment of the temple of Apollo. On this, as 
having two of the sons of Esculapius, myself included, in 
our party, we, with much becoming solemnity, inscribed 
our names, in juxtaposition to those of Byron, Hobhouse, 
and others, in honour of the great god Apollo, the father 
of the 6W of Medicine^ and himself the protector, and 
founder of the healing art. It was here that Byron 
wrote those lines : 

** Oh tboo, PamBuw ! whom I now tomj, 
Not in the pbrensy of a dreamer** eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 
Bnt soaring, anow-clad, thtongh thy nitift jky^ 
In the wild pomp of nntive mijeaty. 

Oft have I dfeem'd of tbee, whose gloriovs name 

who knows not, knows not man*s divinest lore ; 
And now I view tbee, 'tis, alas, with shame^ 

That I in feeblest aecenU pvst adoie. 
When I recount thy worshippers of yore, 

I tremble, and can only bend i^ knee, 
Not raise my Toice, nor vainly dart to smt ; 

But gaie beneath thy cloudy canopy. 
In silent joy to think at last I look on thee ! 

Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot. 

And though the Moses* seat art now their giaTS^ 
Some gentle spmi still penrades the epot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cavoj ^ 
And glides with glassy foot o*er yon melodious wa?*." 
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A little to the east of the Pythian cavern is the vaat 
and profound fissure in the rock, or aiUrum^ as it is 
called, the dark vapour from which the priestess in- 
haled before she delivered her oracles. This leads up to 
the precipice called Hyampeia, which we have already 
described. We entered the fissure and ascended to the 
foot of the precipice. On the right, at the entrance, is 
a small rivulet bsuing firom the huge, masssive rock* 
It is as clear, limpid, and cool almost as the Gastalian 
fountain, which is believed to be its parent source. It 
£bi1Is into a small reservoir, considered to have been the 
bath of the Pythian goddess, and looks quite antiquated 
enough for that purpose. Here, also, we drank aad 
bathed, lest we might be considered hardened skeptics. 

From the spot where the bath is, we passed along a 
natural mural precipice, and there saw something, at 
last, which, though far from being tangible from where 
we were walking, furnished, at least, a solid substratum 
%o hang an actual historic fact upon. It was a series 
of h les excavated, like embrasures, into the side of tho 
solid rock, some hundreds of feet above our heads. And 
it was in these apparently perfectly inaccessible recesses 
that the women and children of the modern Greeks, 
hunted down by their Turkish tyrants, sought shelter, 
and from thence hurled down rocks upon the heads of 
their persecutors, as these latter unconsciously marched 
along the narrow path beneath, which was the only 
route they could take, in that direction, to thd city of 
Delphi. Here hundreds of the Turks were slaughtered 
by the exasperated and heroic wives of the Greeks, em- 
ulating the best days of their ancestors. 

On the side of the mountain, a little above the village 
of Castri, we visited the so-called Stadium^ which, like 
that of Athens, b just one eighth of a mile long* The 
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aemicirocdar seats, in the same fonn as of all the ampki- 
theaCree in Gk^eece, are still ^ivell defined and visible. 
Here were celebrated the famous Pythian games, next 
to the Olympic the most edebrated in Greece. This is 
the only genuine min which has been, thas fiir, exca- 
vated in (he neighbourhood of Delphi. The greater 
part of it is believed to be yet unburied from the wash- 
ings of Parnassus daring the accomolations of ages. 

Before bidding adien to Delphi, something must b6 
said, as usual, of our sleeping arrangements with his 
honour the Demareh of this city of Apollo. Consider- 
ing that some of us fell professionally under the protee- 
tioD of that deity and his son Esculapius, we merited, 
perhaps^ the best entertainment the cky could afford. 
We were not surprised, therefore, that we were rec^v- 
ed with open arms and a hearty welcome, not only by 
tihe chief magistrate, but «ilso by his very ho^itablo 
family. We had inquired for and called on the De- 
march when we first arrived, and he had, with great 
kmdness, guided us to the various interesting objects 
over which his jarisdiction extended; and now, at his 
pr^s^ng invitation, we took up our lodgings for the 
mght at his mansion. Like others of his cloth and 
quality, he had merely a hayloft or roosting-place in 
the garret of his one-storied palace, whither we were 
induGtedv The Demareh himself was the pink of polite- 
ness ; but, hke the other officers of his rank by whom 
we had been entertained, h'» impoverished means, and 
tlie meager emoluments, if any at all, that his office yield- 
ed him, debarred him from the power to accommodate 
us comfortably, however good his inclination might have 
been to fnrnidfai us with food and drink, as well as the 
shelter of his humble roof. Our servants, accordingly, 
want actively to work, among his subjects in the town, 
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10 £i|d soimthing in the «hape tat esWbles. A nordd 
WBB SouuA bcre and there, which, when collected to- 
gether, served, fay the good management and tiulinarf 
skill of my e¥er*faitbftil Greraiaa domestic HeQry, to 
wpply OS with a firogal meal ft>r sapper, to which our 
nm tea and groceries were a veiy impoifant appendage. 

Having appeased, to a limited extent, the farioas de- 
flHmds of cor monntain hnnger, we were iliown into a 
smaH poom adjoining our eating apartment, which ha4 
BOthag but a bare floor for our acoonMnodation. Hero 
we joach spread our blankets, as usual, and reposed for 
the night, aleepiag soundly until about daylight. I was 
awakened at peep of dawn, too untimely an hour for ^ 
wearied traveller on the hard and unclassic couch upoil 
winch we rested, by the arising and mustering of a hen 
and her chickens, who, it appears, had shared one comer 
•f the apartment with us, without our having before 
been conscious of the honour -of their company. 

If noiae and cackling were any source of joy to them, 
it was iar otherwise with us, for tiiey continued to dis^ 
tuffb our slumbers, until we were obliged, in self-defence, 
fo cuitail <ow fair proportions of sleep, and make up our 
wnda to rise betimes for the latigiiies of another day. 
The god Morpheus ^ us certainly had no niche or 
tenple on tlHS moymitain. 

As daylight advanced we examined oar position, and 
ficNud tbut we were in close proximity, if not in actual 
contact, with his honour the mayor and his ^ustrious 
fiunily; an apology for a partition, in the shape of a 
few boards with wide intervemtfg spaces, being the only 
hairier between usb I ascettained that our noisy bed- 
fisllows had not poduced the slightest impresMon on 
the woithy Demarch, who dept and snored through the 
whde serenade of the feathered songsters, without be^ 

Ll 
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ing.in the remotest degree inGonveQienced bj their um'* 
^ic. Nor did the lady-mayoress exhibit the least disqui- 
etude. I was not a little amosed, on raising my head 
from my board pillow, to perceive, throogh the liberal 
crevices of the wooden partition, that the nightly accom- 
modation of our host and his family was not mudi 
more enviable than our own, they having for their bed- 
ding nothing more than a tattered remnant of old car- 
peting. I frankly confess that my sympathies for them 
somewhat alleviated my own discomforts. It may be 
fashionable even at Delphi to undress for bed, but we 
fiaw no change in this respect among the family of oar 
host, who, man, woman, and child, rose, like ourselves^ 
ready dressed for the day, having, apparently, not re* 
moved from their persons the least portion of the gar* 
ments in which they had received us the day before. 
After making our host a liberal gratuity for the pleasure 
of roosting with his poultry and family circle, he wished 
to impress upon our minds that he had given great sat- 
isfaction to former travellers, and, in corroboration of 
his integrity as well as hospitality, he presented before 
us the album or register of his hotel ; and among the few 
names it contained, he directed our attention to what he 
pronounced to be a high encomiastic notice given of 
him by Prince Puckler Muskau, who, it seems, had tari» 
ried a day or two in this Sans Sauci of the Pythian 
oracle. The character of the Demarch, as delineated 
by the prince, happened to be in German, and, as he 
supposed, set forth in glowing colours his peculiar qual- 
ifications for keeping a public house. This precious 
testimonial of the prince appeared, in the estimation of 
his honour, to be the summum boDum of his aspirations 
Upon requesting my German servant to officiate as in^ 
terpreter, it proved to be- a solemn caution to all travel* 
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lers to beware af his honoar's company, as he, tke 
prince, had foand him to be not onljr a rogue, but a 
great thief! We could hardly restrain ourselves from 
bursting into laughter at hearing this unexpected trans* 
lation, and, without then undeceiving bis honour of the 
nature of its contents, subscribed our names to his book, 
giving no expression of our own opinion, however much 
appearances may have indicated, and our own experi* 
ence confirmed, that the prince had not traduced him. 

One of our party afterward, however, we learned, 
could not resist his benevolent inclination to do what 
he deemed an act of strict justice to the kind expressions 
of courtesy on the part of the Demarch, by disclosing 
to him the damning truth, and literally translating to 
him, and then expunging with black lines, the offensive 
condemnation of the prince ; whereupon the Demarcb 
looked amazingly confounded, and began to explain the 
cause by relating that he had prevented Fuckler from 
laying violent hands oii some of the statuary of the 
place. 

With this we finished our acquaintance with the De^ 
march, and took leave of Parnassus. Looking back on 
the Demarch's house, and in vivid recollection of omr 
night's lodging, we agreed hereafter to christen the rea* 
idence of the mayoralty '' The Hen and Chickens."" 

After our experience here at Delphi, even I, invalid 
IS I was, could not, with all my enthusiasm, concur with 
Lord Byron, that 

** He whom tadoew toodieth mty abide» 
And scarce regret the region of his birth, 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 
Or gazing o'ei the plains where Greek and Persiso died." 

Descending from the mountain in a direction towards 
the Gulf of Lepanto, which lay stretched out below anid 
far beyond us, we passed through an undulating conn* 
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tiy of no particfikr mtereeit^ but in some placet eadiifait^ 
kig appearftnces of <^onsiderable lertility. We^ met yer j 
few habitations in diis part of our route, and one small 
village only, which is called Crissa. Shortly b^ore 
reaching it we were made ftilly sensibfe of our approach 
by an appearance of great oierriaieiit, and the loud and 
confosed noise of drums and kettles, as if Terpsichore 
and Euterpe, with their joyous train, had come dowB 
from the mountains. We did not at first know bat 
•what we might have suddenly come at last, when he 
least expected it, upon our absent and truant friend Bac<» 
ciius, whose majesty, we must confess, we had a strong 
desire of having a peep at before takuig a final farewell 
of his mountain possessions. 

We do not know if, after aH, we axe not taking an un-» 
warrantable liberty with this desperate blasi of the celes^ 
tial family circle, who, notwithstanding hb dissipated 
habits, was so intent upon his fiivourite passion, that he 
planted tlie vine, it may be said, from one end of due 
earth to the other ; and thus, by his practical skill in 
Imsbandry, and bis general aiftdble maimers in die Olym- 
pic saloons, was a prodigious fiivonrite everywhere; 
so much eo that it is difficult to identify his locality 
wMi any spot The Thebans claimed him as born 
Aere, and he certainly passed a very laige portion of 
time about Parnassus and Helicon in convivial saupers 
with his proteg^ Pan, together with his preceptor (or 
wine-taster, probably) Silenus, and the Muses and Cory*- 
cean nymphs. And therefore it is that we judged it 
reasonable and right that he should have been some- 
where upon Parnassus on our arrival there ; for we do 
not believe that hie taste was sufficiently refined to draw 
him often away to the company of the Muses on Hel^ 
icon. 
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The aeene before as had, in trnthi a Blrong resembhoce 
to a BacchanaliaB revel or Charimari, as is smd m o«f 
eitj, of a Newyear^s eve, In the boisteroas proeeasioos 
of rioCoaa boys in the streets Men, woncnv and chil* 
dren were hard at work on every species of utensU 
that could emit sound. We rode np to the fence to 
ascertain what it meant, when a great nomber, of all 
siaes and both sexes, nisbsd to the side of the road, with 
the priest in tkdbr midst, gayly participating with them 
in the joyous festivity. Upon inquiry, we ascertained 
that in the smaJt baildtng adjacent was an q^nced 
bride^ a*d we also etaerved a crowd abont the door of 
the honaev As we drefw ap to the motley group of mn<» 
sieians, they struck up> a aiost nnmelbdious concert of 
discordant sounds^ of what measave or tenour we could 
lot divine, bat it doubtless must hare been suited to the 
eara of the ra4e p^tforaaers, who have most lamentably 
Aegcmerated siace the time ei diat ancient BMsician 
Oilpkeae, whose <* golden ahctt" and harp, and their mei« 
low and earaptunng notes, efaarned even more than the 
sikeT'-toaed trumpet soprano of bia uU)ther, the Mase 
Calliope. They seemed delighted ait our approach; and^ 
thdrongk our iirieild Mr. Hill's familiarity with the mod- 
esn Greek, mte learned that an invitation was given as 
to Tieit the betrothed. We aril alighted and proceeded 
to her chnmber,. wbidb we found to be a garret roooL 
The momeiiili we entered, a loyely Greek giri of eigfo* 
teen, certainly the most beaatiful girl I saw in Greece^ 
iQsa e.p and met us with great sweetness of manner 
at the door. Unfortunately for aky^ taste and curiosity, 
ale was attired partly in Greek anA partly in modem 
European costnme, instead of what once was, but now 
no longer is, the national dress of her comitry. 

Her reception of as was truly most kind and afibc- 
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tionate. She took my band and kissed it, and then 
begged me to be seated. After we had reposed a little . 
while, and partook of sagar-plnms, which were handed 
round, she engaged our attention most agreeably by 
showing us the extent and variety of her trousseau or 
wedding presents, all of which were useful and substan- 
tial articles, hanging upon cords in every direction about 
the chamber. The little. apartment, in fact, had more 
the aspect of a haberdasher^s shop than of a bridal 
chamber ; and, much to her credit, almost every article 
was the work of her own hands. ThiS was really the 
most comfortable apartment, in the variety and display 
of wearing apparel, that we had yet met with in Greece; 
though it was on the slope of Parnassus. Such was the 
look of genuine domestic felicity in this humble attic, 
that I could have readily given^ the preference to thitf 
reality over all the groves, grottoes, and fountains of ideal 
happiness with the Muses of Helicon. Upon rising to 
take our leave, I felt as though my gallantry demanded 
me to reciprocate the salutation with which I had been 
greeted, which I accordingly did in the most becoming 
and respectful manner possible. 

She was of an excellent family, and one of the most 
respectable of the village. Her eyes were blue and large ; 
her tresses long and of jet black ; her features gently 
lighted up with a soft expression and pleasing smile } 
and her complexion fair, and without the sallow tint 
which generally prevails. If the Pythian goddess was 
anything comparable to this young lady, I can well com- 
prehend why Alexander, and even the fierce King Nero, 
as well as other notables, and physicians too, should 
have made pilgrimages to the tripod, and propitiated 
her smiles with extensive cadeaus. 

One of the younger gentlemen of our party, Mr. W., 
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was fortunate enongh to have presented to him by her 
&ir hand a lovely rose, whose faded petals, though re* 
caHing the memory of one whose heart was another's, 
he no doubt still treasures as a dearer relic than all the 
gold the sanctuary of the Delphic temple once held in 
its vaults. 

After this delightful tite-d'tite, ^' the greenest spot'' in 
our reminiscences of Parnassus, we made a hasty visit 
to the school, where the boys rose and sang, what they 
perhaps deemed a compliment to us, the chorus of ** God 
save die King," but which, to our Yankee ears, we con- 
fess, seemed particularly grating, by the nasal twang; 
too familiar to us, which the Greeks, once the most po* 
etical, but now, strange to say, the most unmusical peo- 
ple of the earth, give to all their vocal chants. We 
now proceeded onward, and arrived at the Port of Scahc 
di Salona, oH the Gulf of Lepanto or Corinth, which 
we reached a little before sunset. 

Refreshing ourselves here with a passable dinner of 
excellent fish, we embarked in a caique^ leaving our 
horses in charge of the agoates, to be conducted back to 
Athens ; or, rather, we should say, to be ridden back, as 
we presume these grooms, though inured to the hard- 
ship of being constantly on foot by the side of the ba^ 
gage-horses, and thus travelling many miles a day for 
many days in succession, would now at least, as their 
cavalry were disburdened of our luggage and persons; 
avail themselves of the luxury of a ride. We pro- 
ceeded up the Gulf of Lepanto, and, after passing a very 
uncomfortable night on board our open craft, we arri- 
ved, about the middle of the following day, at Kalama- 
cki, a cluster of fishing- huts upon the Isthmus of Corinth, 
at the upper extremity of the gulf. This isthmus ac-% 
quired great renown, in former times, by the celebration* 
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•very five year% o{ the games here institated in homrar 
oi FalsBinon or MeliceFta^ a^ subseqoentLy of N^f^lune. 

Hete^ agaio, we obtained horses, and crossed the Isth- 
mus of Coriath,. aboat six miles wide,, to the JSgfeaji 
Sea or Saronic Gtdf, previous to seaching which we 
observed, on the Mge^n side, the remarkably wide bed 
of the ancient excavation for a canal across the isth- 
inaS) as contemplated in the remotest time, bat not fairly 
commenced until by the Roman £wper<Mr Nero in per- 
son, with the spade in hand, and which he is said to 
have done to remove a superstition^ m the minds of the 
people^ thai it would be offensive to the godtf or altend-^ 
ed with ill oiaeos to disturb the 6arth for such a pur^ 
pose. The tradition Was,, that such atteH»pts had been 
followed by the issuing of blood and groans from* the 
groond. 

The candid for those days» was certainly an enter- 
prise of vast magnitude ; aoid Nero, however cruel ia 
his dispositiKHk, and reckless of the interests of his peo- 
ple in the g|eneral features of his reign^ showed in thaa 
iBBtance^ at laas^ s<Hne regand for the benefit of this then 
pvoi^inc^ of tdae Roman Empire ; and he wa,s, no doubt, 
tiM irst royal personage who ever took the spade in 
hand in a work of such pnblic utility. It was intended^ 
laqaestionably, for a ship eommoibication between the 
Mgtsan 8ea and the Giulif of Lepanto ; for sJready, for 
m leng^ period before this; liie Corinthians had erected 
eotensive machinery on this isthmus, of the nature of 
saddways^ aoA catted by th^an the Dlolchos^ by which 
thek vessds were, it is said, dragged over the isthmus, 
fittm sea to sea. None of i^ese vessels, however, in 
those times, wei» probably^ over from 50 to 300 tons^ 
and dl of them mere galleys, or iriremes, as they wpre 
called, rowed by oars, like the caiques of the present day* 
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This important isthmus, imiting the Pelopomieras 
or Morea to the contineiit of Greece, thus, in the re-- 
motest period of history, gave occiasion and was the 
stimuhis to the ingenuity of the Greeks for the inven- 
tion of those mechanic means which have formed so 
characteristic a feature of the superiority of modem 
times in the scientific application of the laws of hydrau- 
lics to the construction of canals and of inclined planes 
to that of railroads. These early efforts of the Greeks 
may be considered among the first great enterprises of 
engineering upon a large scale; and which, though so 
far as the outlines or substratum of the plan is concern- 
ed, were correct, failed in every experiment that was 
made, from the time of Demetrius to that of Nero, from 
the imperfect knowledge then possessed of the princi- 
ples of mechanics, and especially from their then total 
ignorance of that magic power which, in our times, has 
been obtained over inert matter through the almost om- 
nipotent agency of steam. So rude were the then no- 
tions of hydraulics, that the chief cause of abandoning 
the attempts at constructing a canal is imputed to the* 
belief that a serious obstacle existed in the supposed 
difference of elevation in the height of the water on the 
two sides of the isthmus. 

After viewing the bed of the canal, we visited a lit- 
tle fishing town, called Schcenus, on the iBgean shore, 
and close to the more inconsiderable place called Kenr^ 
ehre, both once the renowned ports of Corinth on the 
Saronic Gulf, and the latter celebrated in scriptural times 
as the village where St. Paul landed and embarked in his 
different visits between Ephesus and Corinth. Fausa- 
nias asserts that CenchnB was once the most important 
harbour of Corinth, and that the whole distance of 

Mm 
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nine miles, between this port and the capital^ was lined 
with tempks and sepulchres. ^ 

It is related that the apostle here had his head shaved, 
and made a vow. The Epistle of Paul to the Corinth- 
ians is in a tone of such severe reprehension, compared 
with those to the Romans and Athenians, that it clear- 
ly indicates his correct conception of the gross licen- 
tiousness and infamous crimes for which the Corinth- 
ians were then not less notorious than they have been 
since. '' Corinthian vices" was then a by-word to des- 
ignate the moral debasement to which this people had 
descended. 

In the adjoining little village, though on the Sabbath- 
day, I purchased a bunch of fish, and gave them to my 
servant to carry with us to Corinth to assist in our 
meal for dinner, supposing we might meet with short 
allowance there, as we had in so many other renowned 
capitals of Greece. We now mounted our horses, and, 
after riding some hours through a champaign country^ 
in which we passed the ruins of the hospital erected 
here by the philanthropic American physician, Dr. 
Howe, out of funds raised in our country, and which edi- 
fice was destroyed during the Greek war, we came that 
evening to the city of Corinth. Our disappointment 
here was not less than in other ancient and renowned 
cities of Greece. Nothing remains of the pristine glo- 
ries of this great emporium, whose origin and grandeur 
are so remote that they are lost in the darkness of time, 
and which claimed metropolitan seniority over that of 
Athens and every other town of Greece, and which, in 
commerce, in colonization, and in extreme opulence, and 
in the arts, was called the key and bulwark of Pelopon- 
nesus, *' the prow and stern of Greece,'' long before the 
siege of Troy and the time of Homer. Nothing of her 
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ancient splendovrs^ nor nothing of that proud supremacy 
which she held, now are seen ; since that monmful daj 
when her gorgeous temples and embattled walls were 
razed to the ground by the Roman Consul Mummius, 
and made a heap of desolate rains ; and when the Ro- 
man soldiers were seen amusing themselves with play- 
ing at dice and draughts in the streets on some of the 
chef d'oeuvres of the superb paintings of this city that 
they had desecrated for tables. 

Such tvas the luxury of civilization to which this 
capital, by its early, and, for those days, immense com- 
mercial enterprises, had reached, that it was deemed the 
metropolis of the Mediterranean. It was in her first 
period of grandeur that Corinth is supposed to have 
been the ifirst city that built war-galleys and triremes, 
and was the first that engaged in a sea-fight. It was 
then, also, that she founded Syracuse and other colo- 
nies. It was during the second period of splendour 
which she acquired, when recolonized by Julius Cs&sar* 
in the time of the Romans, after her destruction ]by that 
people, that the Apostle Paul resided and preached here 
for more than a year and a half. 

In sculpture, and especially in painting, her artists 
had, at the time of the Roman conquest, acquired such 
celebrity, that the palaces and public places in Rome 
were supplied by the plunder which the Roman general 
made of these superb works on sacking the city. And 
in the casting of brass, and all the forms of ornaments, 
statues, vases, &c., into which it was worked, Corinth 
acquired such a monopoly of reputation, that Corinthian 
brass was a common proverb from its superior qualities, 
and the Romans set such high value on it that, when 
they took the city, they robbed the very sepulchres of 
their vases and other fiinereal ornaments constructed of 
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this alloy, the exact composition of which is not known. 
That which was of a light golden colour, resembling 
the more modem latten-brass, was deemed the most 
valuable. 

Not a vestige of this great city is to be found, except- 
ing a group of ten or twelve broken columns, which 
identify the spot ; and, what surprised me not a little, 
was that these columns, instead of being of the CarirUhr' 
iatiy were of the Doric order of architecture. I antici* 
pated great gratification in visiting this once renowned 
city, of which it was said that '' it was not for every one 
to go to Corinth !" and I certainly did expect, upon go- 
ing there myself, as one of the few exceptions to the 
remark, to find some relic, at least, by which to recog- 
nise that rich and beautiful style of architecture, which 
has taken its name from its having emanated from the 
chisel of Corinthian artists. 

Modern Corinth is but a sorry representative of its 
ancestral parent It consists of a few miserable, filthy 
tenements, destitute of every comfort and accommoda- 
tion. It may now be said to be distinguished for its 
poverty and insignificance. There is not a feature 
about it that can give the least interest in itself over the 
most common and insignificant village of our country. 
As to commerce now, not scarcely a fisherman's shal- 
lop, much less a quay or a pier, is to be found. 

This wretched-looking village stands a few miles 
from the Gulf of Lepanto, and, from the low, marshy 
nature of the surrounding country, and the squalid-look- 
ing appearance of the inhabitants, I can readily under- 
stand the reputed insalubrity of this region. 

Though we put up for the night at one of the best 
hotels in the place, it was but the second edition of the 
Hotel de Delphi^ or '' Hen and Chickens," of our Far- 
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nassian fnend the Demarch. Thongh not on Parnas- 
sus, we had a mach higher bed-loft to clamber np to 
from the stable-yard, where, as before, we bade good- 
night to our cavalry, and submitted to our fate. As this 
was our entre into the Morea or Peloponnesus, we per- 
haps had a right to expect better treatment, but, as here- 
tofore in this classic land, we were received into nothing 
but a bare room, without a vestige of furniture or bed — 
a bedchamber without a bed or anything essential to it — 
a ** lucus a non lucendo.** ' 

I ought, however, to mention, in justice to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, that I had the honour of a wooden platform, 
about two feet high, upon which I spread my blanket, 
and was thus distinguished by the height of my hard 
couch only, above the lowly bed or plank floor on which 
my companions reposed in the same apartment. 

We must not omit to say that, before retiring, we 
made a most comfortable supper out of our bunch of 
fish ; and had it not been for this precaution, we should 
have had prison fare indeed, as the host had not a soli- 
tary article of food or drink in his stable-hotel. But 
Henry, my faithful German, was a capital cook on all 
occasions, and struck up a light in the kitchen, and soon 
had our fish piping hot for us, without which, our board 
beds would have been much harder than they proved to 
our wearied limbs. It cannot be said of any of the 
taverns of Greece, that you get your " bed and board,** 
either one or the other, unless it be meant that your 
board is your bed, and your bed is your board. 

After a hard nighf s lodging, though sound slumber, 
we proceeded the next morning on foot to visit the inter- 
esting points in the neighbourhood, among which let us 
commence by stating the famous conical mountain call- 
ed the AcrocorifUhuSj or Acropolis of Corinth, which 
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Philip deemed so important that he called it the fetters 
of Greece. It seems to be an immense solid rock, be- 
ing about 2000 feet high, crested on the top with a vast 
impregnable castle, and on every side precipitous and 
inaccessible, excepting on that by which foot passengers 
ascend^ and by which also wheeled carriages and even 
artillery can reach to the summit The castle can gar- 
rison many thousand soldiers, and now contains a small 
village within it. One very remarkable feature at the 
top is the excavation into the solid rock of about thirty 
spacious wells or cisterns, for holding water in time of 
siege. It was at one of the natural springs of this 
mountain, and which was pointed out to me within the 
garrison, that Pegasus, while drinking, was taken by 
Belleropbon. On the peak of this lofty mountain was 
once the famous temple pf Venus, where this goddess 
was worshipped in so voluptuous, if not equivocal, a 
manner, imputable, perhaps, to the great influx of sea- 
faring persons, that one thousand female slaves were 
employed in the performance of the rites dedicated to 
her service. 

So towering is this mountain, which is decidedly one 
of the finest objects in Greece, or upon its seacoast, 
that we can distinctly see the Acropolis of Athens from 
its summit, as I well recollect, and which, after the 
troubles and fatigue, not to say dangers, we had passed 
in the interval from leaving that capital, made it look to 
us almost like another home that we had left, and now 
longed to return to ; being about 44 miles distant only 
from Corinth, showing how circuitous must have been 
oar route through the mountains of the interior. The 
panoramic view from the top of Acrocorinthus is mag- 
nificent beyond all others we had had in this interest- 
ing country, not excepting Parnassus, which we now 
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afar beheld, as well as Helicon and GithMon. This 
periscope embraced also a beautiful view of the Isthmus 
of Corinth ; an extensive one of the Gulf of Lepanto ; 
the locale of Nero's canal ; and in fine weather, as it 
now was, the Acropolis of Athens and its noble Parthe- 
non, with the islands of Salamis and JS^a nearer by 
in the interspace. 

The beautiful reflections of the accomplished scholar 
and divine poet Byron, whose soul, in its too short so- 
joam on earth, lived as it expired in his beloved Greece, 
constantly recurred to us at Corinth, as at every step ot 
our travels in this land : 

** Mtoj A ¥ftiikh*d year and aga, 
And teo^eat** breath, and battle*a rage. 
Have swept o*er Corinth ; jet the atanda, 
A fortreaa form'd to Freedom's hands ; 
The whirlwind's wrath, the earthqoake'a shook, 
Have left uotoochM her hoary rock ; 
The keystone of a land which still, 
Though faU*n, looks proudly on that hill ; 
The landmark to the double tide, 
That purpling rolls on either side, 
As If their waters chafed to meet, 
Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 
Bnt could the blood before her abed, 
8inee first Timoleon's brother bled, 
Or baffled Peraia's despot fled. 
Arise from out the earth, which drank 
The stream of elanghter aa it aank, 
That sanguine ocean woaM o'oflow 
Her isthmus idly spread below; 
Or could the bones of all the slain 
Who perish*d there, be pOed agaia, 
That rival pyramid would rise. 
More mountain-like, through those clear skies, 
Than yon towe^capp*d Acropolis, 
Which seeoM the very clouds to kiss.'* 

Siege of Corinth, 

After enjoying for some time this superb spectacle of 
mountain, sea, and coast, we descended, and resumed 
our route into the Morea, wending our course over, as 
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usual, arid but now lower mountains, and through lonely 
passes and still lonelier valleys, where not a soul scarce^ 
ly, or human habitation, or cultivated field, were to be 
seen in this once alleged densely-populated and highly- 
flourishing country. 

We arrived at the little town of Cleone at nigfat&lL 
On our rambles through it, before retiring for the night, 
we heard music, and entered the house, where we were 
received with great distinction. The concert immedi-* 
ately ceased and a ridiculous game was substituted for 
our amusement. Eight or ten grown persons sat on the 
floor, holding each other by the hands, and having a 
candle placed in the centre of the ring. A paper hung 
down from the cap of each, reaching to the mouth, and 
these were set fire to as their names were called, and 
no one was permitted to put the fire out until he had 
repeated a number of verses. The physician of the 
town appeared to be " considerably" oblivious. The par- 
son of the place sat cross-legged, smoking, and looking 
on with evident satisfaction. They teased us so much 
to drink their bad wine that we took our departure. 

In the course of this route we passed a lonely mount- 
ain defile, where a most sanguinary and frightful car* 
nage ensued between the Turks and Greeks in their 
late war. Such was the terrific slaughter of the Turks, 
that the Greek general is familiarly known by the appel- 
lation of the Turk-Eater. We believe about 3000 of 
the Moslems were left dead in this narrow defile and on 
the adjacent mountain. Learning that this place had 
been the scene of such a dreadful encounter, I looked, 
as I rode along, for some relic of the spot ; and, with a 
feeling of professional selfishness, sought to procure, if 
possible, some contributions to the Turkish department 
of my museum of osteology. As may be supposed, I 
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was not long in finding some of the materials of this 
charael-house, and picked np, among other objects, a 
thigh bone, Which, whether Greek or Turk, I know not, 
as there is no very marked difference in this part of 
their anatomy. 

From this point we passed on, and finally arrived at 
the ancient town of MYCGNiE, so famous in the history 
of Peloponnesus, and once the imperial residence of 
Agamemnon, when he presided over the empire of 
Greece, and was her acknowledged chief. Those por- 
tions of his history which have been sung by the im- 
mortal Homer are too familiar to ht particularized. 
Mycense anciently constituted, with Tiryns and Argos, 
the three principal cities of Argolis; but jealousies and 
bloody intestine wars sprang up, which ended in the 
total destruction both of Mycenae a^d Tiryns by the 
Argives, about 468 B.C. 

We found not a solitary being now occupying what 
was once one of the proudest capitals of the Pelopon- 
nesus; but there were magnificent ruins still standing 
there in all "their beauty, and which produced a more 
solemn impression by their loneliness and the mute elo- 
quence with which they pointed to the historic or fabu- 
lous events of bygone days. 

In this group of ruins we remarked particularly the 
Chite of the Lions, or, as it ought more properly to be 
called, the Ga4e of the Panthers; for the rampant ani- 
mals of stone that stand on the immense slab which 
forms the top of the gate, now almost buried in the rub- 
bish, are much more similar to our panther than to the 
king of the forest. 

We are inclined to believe, from our examination of 
these colossal panthers, and their fine dark polish of a 
brown colour, that they are of Egyptian basalt, and, in 

Nn 
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feet, the.receiyed opinion is, that they were brought from 
Egypt, having been made there, probably, '' to order," as 
the early commercial relations of Peloponnesus with 
Egypt were very intimate. Sir Williaui Gell deems the 
Gate of the Lions the earliest authenticated specimen 
of sculpture in Europe. This is high authority. As 
the site of these ruins is elevated, it is believed by some 
that this gate conducted to what was once the Acropo- 
lis of Mycenae. 

It is a miracle, almost, that neither barbarian, nor trav- 
eller, nor virtuosi — which latter are often more destruc- 
tive than barbarians — should have in any wise defaced or 
mutilated these rare curiosities. One would have ima- 
gined that they would have been long since borne off 
bodily, as the seacoast and the port of Romania di Nap- 
oli are but a few miles distant We crept under the 
gateway on our hands and knees as well as the rubbish 
would permit, being desirous of following through the 
same passage where, peradventure, so oft had walked or 
rode in triumph in ages past the famed Agamemnon, 
the victorious conqueror of Troy. This brought us to 
the remains of his palace^ which are now crumbling walls 
of masonry, still of considerable altitude and width, and 
constructed of massive blocks of stone without cement, 
supposed to be of the Cyclopean or primitive order of 
architecture. 

A little distant from this, and nearer to the plain of 
Argos, which stretches down towards the sea, is the 
celebrated Tomhy supposed to be that of Agamemnon. 
A difference of opinion, however, exists, as some have 
suggested that it was the public treasury. I am much 
more inclined to the opinion of Dr. Clarke, that it is the 
actual tomb of the Grecian hero. 

It is of a conical shape, covered now with rank grass. 
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and is aboat fifty feet high and fiftj broad at the base, 
and is constructed of stones of hage dimensions. The 
flat stone over the door, which supports the superincum- 
bent wall, is the most extraordinary, and, in our opin- 
ion, the largest single dressed stone that ever entered 
into any building, ancient or modern, not excepting the 
Coliseum, or even the Pyramids. It measures twenty- 
seven feet in length by seventeen in loidth, and is about 
four and a half feet thick, and is estimated to weigh one 
^ hundred and thirty-three tons ! ! certainly the most enor- 
mous thing of the kind I ever saw, and, considering its 
position and historic accessories, a curiosity of itself al- 
most worth a visit to Greece. *The flat stone over the 
Gate of the Lions is also of prodigious size, though in- 
ferior to this. We have no doubt that the magnitude 
and weight of these blocks have in both instances con- 
tributed to the preservation of the monuments of which 
they form a part, though we did not deem it sacrilege 
to procure a very small specimen from each. 

The question naturally arises, By what machinery 
could these enormous masses have been brought hither 
and placed in their respective positions \ But the same 
question comes home to us in multiplied force in relation 
to the Pyramids ; and we have in them, and in these, and 
in other structures, demonstrative evidence that, however 
deficient ancient papulations were in the knowledge of 
powerful mechanic agents, they must nevertheless have 
employed such in addition to their chief resource, which 
was an accumulation of living human force, as we see 
in the immense numbers of labourers that were put upon 
all their public works and edifices. The Corinthians 
had in the remotest times made unexam|[)Ied progress in 
all the arts, ornamental and useful, and especially in 
naval construction, where such great mechanic power 
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is required ; and hence their bold and masterly project^ 
by means of the Diolkos^ of a railway across the isth- 
mus. Hence, too, the genius in mechanic arts which 
the Syracusans, a colony of Corinth, inherited from their 
glorious parent; and hence the use of the pulley and 
lever, and warlike machines, by Archimedes, and the 
colossal reflecting mirrors by which he set fire to the 
Roman fleet and saved his country. From such facts 
it is easy to infer that the Mycenians were not back- 
ward in the application of mechanic forces ; as it may 
•be considered that the whole of the Peloponnesus was 
the cradle of maritime enterprise and arts. 

We descended by steps, and passed under the enor- 
mous stone which is over the door of the tomb of Aga* 
memnon, the greater part of this sepulchral structure 
being subterranean. Nothing of any interest was found 
in the interior^ It was a vast, em^^ty, conical, and clois- 
ter-like vault, dark and mournful, a? its office probably 
was intended to be, when it was erected with so much 
care and cost, to enclose the mortal remains of that king 
of men, as his laureate calls him. I observed on the 
floor, which is now no other than the bare earth, evi^ 
deuces in different places of fires and fagots, left prob- 
ably by inquisitive travellers, who had lighted up the 
interior for the purpose of more particularly examining 
it. There is no light admitted but from an irregular 
aperture at the apex. 

We continued now our route to the modem city of 
Romania di Napoli, anciently the small town of Naup- 
lia. On our way we alighted for a few moments to 
view on the side of the road, upon the plain of Argos, a 
wall of considerable height, supposed to have belonged 
to the Acropolis of Tirtns, decidedly the finest and 
most perfect Cyclopean remains we had seen in Greece. 
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From thence we passed on, and arrived by dark at 
Napoli ' di Romania. Finding the gates shut, we had 
some difficulty and delay in getting admission, and only 
after having sent in to the commandant of the place a 
notification of who we were, when we were instantly 
permitted to enter. 

Here, to oar joy, much as we had luxuriated on an- 
cient ruins, we found ourselves at last in a truly modem 
European city ; everything comfortable, neat, and busy, 
with symptoms again of food, and drink, and other ac- 
commodations. And here, for the first time in ten long, 
tedious days, almost a ten years' Trojan war, to us as 
irksome as that was to Agamemnon, we were enabled 
to divest ourselves of clothes, and repose on the luxury 
of a real bed. We put up at a comfortable hotel, kept, 
we think, by an Italian, and, of course, ordered such a 
sapper and such wines as would have put the honest 
Demarch of Delphi, and even his brother, " rosy-faced" 
Bacchus, to the blush. After a most delightful repast, 
in which we talked over oilr perils and hardships, we 
bade good night to each other, with the full assurance 
that we should indeed have a good night, and thus re- 
paired to our well-furnished bedrooms, which had both 
beds and chairs, and no hen-roosts, nor mangers, nor hay- 
lofts, and there, like Christian mortals, enjoyed the live- 
long night in as quiet, domestic, and delicious a, sleep 
as though we had been at our own homes in New- York. 

It is very remarkable that this city, which Otho first 
fixed upon as his residence, has not continued to be the 
capital of Greece, though it virtually is so in its modern 
European character, its commercial relations and indus- 
trial habits. But it is to be presumed that the classic 
taste of the young monarch predominated over other 
considerations in inducing him to select Athens as the 
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seat of government for all Greece, looking forward to 
the hope of reviving the ancient glories of that truly 
renowned capital. 

The loss of the court has been a severe blow to Nap- 
oli. In 1834 it contained 30,000, but now has only 
6000 inhabitants. The costumes at Napoli were richer 
and more picturesque than any we had seen ; indeed, 
they had quite a theatrical physiognomy. This comes 
of the pageantry and display always found in cities of 
active commercial habits. The Greeks everywhere, 
however, are a gallant-looking race, and walk with a 
proud and dignified air. The flowing fonstenella be- 
comes them well. Some of the men of Napoli that 
called upon us were among the noblest and most elegant- 
looking Greeks we had seen. The son of Marco Boz- 
zaris did us the honour of a visit. He is a superb-look- 
ing youth of 22, of manly beauty and form, and with 
bla6k curling hair hanging gracefully down his back. 
He converses fluently in French. On taking leave he 
bowed most gracefully, putting his hand on his heart, in 
the expressive manner in usage among the Greeks. 

After receiving the visits of our friends, we devoted 
the remainder of the day to visiting difierent parts of 
the town. There is an immense hill, rising up on the 
side opposite to the bay, commanding a most extensive 
view of the sea, an infinity of islands, the ^gean plains, 
and an undulating country beyond, and having on its 
summit a strong fortress well garrisoned with Bavarian 
soldiers. 

The only thing I recollect of any interest at Napoli 
was the church where the first president, Count Capo 
d'Istria, was shot by two Greeks, and the place at the 
door was pointed out to us where the ball penetrated 
after having passed through his body. The two assas- 
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sins had supplicated the count to pardon a brother who 
was imprisoned, bat, finding their entreaties vain, recar-* 
red to this harsh measure. His own servant in revenge 
shot one of the assassins. The other was take^ and 
bung. From the best information we could glean, Capo 
d'Istria did not appear to be well fitted in his habits or 
education to be at the head of the Grecian Republic, 
which was the first experimental form of organization 
which the allied powers attempted. ' 

The Venetians, when they possessed this town, deenii* 
ed it the Gibraltar of the Archipelago. It has a spa-' 
cious and securely-sheltered harbour, well calculated as 
a rendezvous for vessels of war. 

We could not omit the opportunity of paying a short 
visit to the famed city of Argos^ holding, among all the 
other capitals of Greece, whose eventful histories to- 
gether form so gorgeous a pageant in the annab of the 
world, this distinctive and pre-eminent rank, that histo* 
rians generally concede to it the honour of being the 
most ancient of all. 

Though we here for the first time saw wheeled vehi- 
cles passing to and from Napoli, we had been so accus- 
tomed to our cavalry train that we should have felt 
quite awkward out of our saddles, and therefore did not 
avail ourselves of this luxury of locomotion, as it was 
quite too modern and civilized for such Bedouins as we 
had been. 

We proceeded upon our nags across the beautiful and 
extensive plain of Argos, which commences at Napoli. 
This plain is in the highest state of cultivation, covered 
with fields of grain, exceeding in richness anything of 
the kind we had seen in Greece, and denoting a highly- 
advanced state of agriculture, and a knowledge of the 
use of the modem plough and other improved itnple- 
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ments of husbandry. We passed several small streams 
of water which come down from the mountains, and in 
the rainy season, no doubt, as in all the south of Eu- 
rope, are swollen into torrents, which admirably serve 
the purposes of complete irrigation. 

Argos goes back in its origin to near 2000 years be- 
fore Christ It held for a long time the first rank in the 
early commerce of Greece, and was greatly enriched by 
its intercourse with Egypt, Phoenicia, and Assyria. 
About 1000 years before Christ, in the time of Perseus, 
it was subject to Mycense, whose monarch Homer calls 
'^ the king of many islands and all Argos." In Strabo's 
time it was still the first city of Peloponnesus. 

Argos, even in its day of primitive glory, had a high 
reputation in the cultivation of all the elegant arts ; an- 
other proof, with what is afforded also by the history of 
all the great capitals of Greece, that a nation pre-emi- 
nently maritime, and daring in naval adventures, and 
commercial enterprises and colonization, as Greece was, 
and our own beloved country to-day is, is always fore- 
most in spreading and receiving the lights of civiUza- 
tion, and in diffusing the improvements of science and 
the blessings of free and liberal institutions. For though 
the first impulses of commercial adventure may be 
prompted by the keen desire to acquire opulence, it is 
the strongest stimulus that can be applied to the invent- 
ive and creative powers of the intellect, and is the key 
that unlocks to mankind not only the varied produc- 
tions of the earth, but, by constant intercommunication 
of one nation with another, rapidly distributes and 
equalizes the sum of human knowledge, and thus pow- 
erfully accelerates the march of civilization, of freedom, 
and of all the useful and refined arts. In lovely Greece, 
in the midst of her superstitions, and polytheism, and 
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mythological worship, the fire of true genins, and an ex- 
quisite and almost saperhaman perception of the graces 
of beauty and proportion are imbodied in all her works 
of art, while the impulses of a lofty spirit of freedom and 
intimate knowledge and conviction of the rights and 
duties of man, shine out in bright and enduring colours 
in all the productions of her philosophers, poets, and 
historians. 

Argos was first in commerce, and therefore first in 
Bcience and in the arts, of all the capitals of Greece. 
She early attained, like Corinth afterward, and from the 
same causes, pre-eminent rank in every department of 
human knowledge. In music she excelled, for here it 
was the encantadar Orpheus embarked in the Ai^onaut- 
ic expedition. Ageladas, the master of the sculptor 
Phidias, and the painter Polycletus, the then Guido in 
design, lived and flourished here. Herself the destroyer 
of Mycenae, Argos, in tarn, after centuries of bloody 
conflicts with her powerftil and warlike neighbours the 
Spartans, succumbed finally, on the plains of Mantinea, 
to that wonderful people. 

We felt particularly gratified in recurring back to 
some of the more authentic histories of this most an- 
cient city, to know that we had now come to the spot 
where probably the first ship, or, rather, sea row-galley, 
was ever built, the memorable Argo of the Argonautic 
expedition, 79 years before the siege of Troy ; and where 
the first surgeon that ever existed, our immortal father 
Esculapius, and his two sons, or surgeon's mates, Ma- 
chaon and Podalirius, received naval appointments as 
the medico-chirurgical stafi^ (the two professions being 
united as they now are with us) in Jason's famous ves- 
sel, in search of the golden fleece at Colchis, on the 
Black Sea. We could not but ask ourselves the ques- 

Oo 
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tipm w^t kiml of surgical instrma^pts,. ajdd what sort 
of a mecUeiiie-ch^st, these prinuiiye. aborigiii^l members 
of the facalty coald h^ve laid \tl If thosa instrumeDts 
described hy us as^ found in Hercula^eumand Pompeii^ 
in the 79th year of Christy in . comparatively modem 
tiqtes, were awkward and clumsy, what must have beea 
the form of the scalpel and catheter of Father Escula- 
pius? In case any of the crew had been severely 
wouHdedyWe apprehend the result of , the consultation 
mnst have been to cast the patient oveibojard. 

The modem town is quite respectable in: size, and the 
houses are of Europeaa construction, like, those of Nap- 
oli. The most considerable mansion in modem Argos is 
several stories high, and was built and is now occupied by 
a distinguished Scotch gentleman, General Gordon, who 
was, at the time of our visit, commander-in-chief, wo 
believe, of the Greek army, and is al^ the author of a 
history of modem Greece. The most interesting object 
is th6 Acropolis, a conical-shaped hill of great altitude^ 
rising immediately in the rear of the town. We as- 
cended to the top on horseback, which we effected with 
great diflSculty, owing to the steepness of the acclivity. 
Here we found all that remains of the ruins of the an- 
cient city, which is little else than a confused heap of 
walls. We had, however, in compensation for our fa- 
tigue, a charming view of the superb plain below, Nap- 
oIi| Mycense, Tiryns, and the wide bay and its beautifiil 
islets, and, though last, not least, the famous Lake Lerruh 

Am we were now in the immediate vicinity of the 
Leraian Fool, so celebrated in mythological fiction as 
the haunt of the monster Hydra, which Hercules here 
overpowered, we may mention that this also became of 
great professional interest to us, from the well-authenti- 
cateid tradition, that the very efficient mode by which 
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Hercules accomplished his work was through a surgical 
operation of great severity, to wit, the searing or cauter- 
izing with a hot iron, or burned brands, as some have it, 
the decapitated stumps of this manj-headed monster, 
being probably the first time in which the actual cau- 
tery was ever used in a surgical operation. We felt 
ourselves peculiarly happy in being on this antiquated 
spot, where, probably, Hercules received his early pro- 
fessional lesson from some hints communicated by his 
contemporary and collaborateur, Esculapius, previous to 
the latter's nautical appointment as J2ee/ surgeon to Com- 
modore Jason. 

It is also probable, from the rude surgical instruments 
then employed, that Hercules must have amputated each 
head at a single blow, in which case the actual cautery 
or hot iron was indispensably necessary, as ligatures to 
secure wounded arteries had not yet come into general 
use ; and, from the haemorrhage which undoubtedly en- 
sued from the carotids, the animal must have otherwise 
soon expired, as some, indeed, contend that he did, froltn 
the division of these great trunks, whether he may have 
had 20 or 200 heads, as the case may be. 

We will not permit ourselves to have the surgical illu- 
sion of this mythological narrative dispelled by acceding 
to the more homespun and medical explanation which 
has been given of this fable, that the Lake of Lerna was 
the actual hvdra or monster, and its numerous sources 
the heads, which Hercules, or some other rich and en- 
lightened planter, endeavoured to stop, to prevent the 
disastrous effects of the inundation of the plain of Ar- 
gos, whose fertility, we recollect, even as far back as 
the origin of the city, was so celebrated that the breed 
of horses nurtured upon its pasturage acquired an almost 
historic reputation. 
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Stagnant as the Lemean waters would seem to be, 
and rendered doubly loathsome bj the corrupt and pu- 
trid carcass of the monster hydra, yet is it affirmed that 
it was in this lake that the forty-nine daughters of Da- 
naus, who, with their father, had fled thither from Libya, 
were purified by Mercury and Minerva for the crime of 
cutting ofi" the heads of their first cousins, the fifty sons 
of their father's brother iEgyptus, who had come ex- 
pressly from Egypt to woo them. This fable, also, is 
beautifully allegorized by its application to the thirsty 
upland of Argolis seeking nuptials with the irrigating 
streamlets in the well-watered plain. 

We can, however, readily imagine that a yet more 
formidable hydra did exist on this Lernean marsh, from 
the noxious exhalations that every spring and auti^mn 
must necessarily be emitted fi'om its shallow and stag- 
nant waters. That this malaria must indeed have been 
more destructive to the inhabitants than would have 
been the fabled monster, had he even made daily and 
nightly peregrinations, as he is stated to have done, over 
the fertile plains, to the terror and dismay of the inhab- 
itants. This, in truth, fi-om our examination of this re- 
gion, and from what we ascertained of the unhealthi- 
ness that often exists here, we can conceive, was the 
true source of mischief, and more terrific and desolating 
than either the Lernean hydra or that other enemy that 
Hercules subjugated in this vicinity, the Nemeaji lion. 

Adjacent to the Acropolis, we may remark that there 
are to be found among the ancient ruins many well-de- 
fined stone seats of a vast amphitheatre, built, as is com- 
mon with all places of amusement of this kind in Greece, 
in the open air, and on the acclivity of a hill. 

Returning to Napoli, we set out for Epidaurus, and 
on our way thither we visited the Plain of Nemea, for 
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the purpose of examining the ruins of the temple of the 
Nemean Jupiter. This place is a lonely and sequester- 
ed spot, surrounded by barren mountains, and altogether 
it appeared to us the most dreary and desolate place we 
had visited. Not a human creature was to be seen or 
heard in any direction ; which, with the solitude of the 
majestic ruins of the temple, and the gloomy silence that 
reigned around, gave the ensemble a sepulchral and 
deathlike aspect which can never be erased from our 
recollections. Yefwas this spot once the city of Nemea, 
and Lycurgus its king; and once, as we saw in the 
mighty and prostrate heaps of ruins before us, the site 
of one of the noblest temples to Japiter, and the theatre 
of those famous Nemean games that attracted the world 
from all parts of Greece, and which, in the jostle and 
^tumult of contending chariot and foot races, and wreist- 
ling matches and other robust adiletic sports, must have 
made the very welkin, and the valley and mountains, 
ring with the shouts of joy and victory. The herba- 
ceous and favourite culinary plant, parsley, acquires re- 
nown from the Nemean games. These games were 
funereal in their origin ; and as chaplets of parsley were 
strewed on the tombs of the dead, so were the crowns 
of the victors made of this herb. 

In looking around, we could hardly imagine whence 
Hercules could have obtained his mighty club for the 
destruction of the Nemean lion, which was one of his 
most daring achievements ; for neither on mountain nor 
plain was there a tree to be seen, but only a few small 
bushes. All that we could discern of the temple of Ju- 
piter were two or three huge but imperfect colamns of 
the Doric order standing in position, and several others 
broken into large fragments and strewed upon the 
ground. 
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The most beautiful allegory in explanation of the 
hoelve labours of Hercules, is that which makes this god 
everywhere symbolical with the sun, and traces in the 
constellations that eternize his prowess, the twelve re- 
spective signs of the zodiac, through which the great 
luminary passed in his then supposed revQlution around 
the earth. 

Fron> this place we journeyed on to the great object 
of our visit to the Morea, the renowned valley of Escu- 
kpius, embracing within its precinc4^ the ancient city 
of Epidaurus (now Epidaura), the birthplace of the fa- 
ther of medicine. This was the Ultima Thule of our 
travelling aspirations in the Morea, the Mecca of our 
pilgrimage in Greece. 

On our Wfiy to Epidaurus we passed the house of 
Miaulis, one of the bravest generals of modern Greece 
in her deadly conflict with her Turkish oppressors. 

We arrived in this celebrated valley in the latter part 
of the afternoon, after a somewhat fatiguing jojorney 
from Napoli. It is by no meai^s extensive, but a deep 
and picturesque ravine, as it were, between the mount- 
ains. Our feelings on arriving at this consecrated ground 
were peculiar and delightful, and such as cannot be well 
appreciated by any but a medical man. We c;agerly 
sought out what may be supposed to have been the 
ruins of the temple of the god of the healing art, dedi- 
cated to that deity, and built, it is believe^, over the spot 
in this valley upon which he is related to have been 
born. We found in several places confused heajps of 
ruinsi which, however, were not sufficiently defined to 
say positively to what character of edi^ce they belong- 
ed^ or whether they wei'e a part of the tempile or pf the 
ancient ,^ity of Epidawus. 

Desirous of rendering proper homage to our great tute- 
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lary divinity, we examined carefblly every group of rains, 
in order that we might be sare of doing justice to the 
great object of oar visit; and, after inspecting them ail 
with the hope that we might discover some fragment 
of the shrine apon which the votive offerings were 
placed, or one of those tablets upon which, it is said, 
the cures of the great physician were inscribed, and 
which might enable us to identify the actual locale of 
the temple and its altar, we gave up the search in de- 
spair ; and concluded to select the great amphitheatre as 
the most suitable spot for the performance of the cere- 
monial we contemplated, and accordingly prepared the 
necessary material for commencing operations. 

This immense theatre, incredible as it may seem, 
would accommodate within its enclosure, I should ima- 
gine, at least 30,000 persons. It is on the steep side, as 
usual, of one of the hills, and seemed to us, from its im- 
posing grandeur and remarkable preservation, to be an 
appropriate place for our intended oblation to the god 
£sculapius. 

Let us stop for a moment to say a few words of this 
wonderful ruin. With the exception of that of Tramet- 
zu^ in Greece, and the Coliseum at Rome, and that of 
Nismes in France, it is not only the largest, but the most 
perfectly preserved edifice of the kind existing any- 
where ; and it would seem, from the extraordinary width 
of the seats, being twice that of any other we had visit*- 
ed, that it was admirably adapted, if not specially de- 
signed, for the comfort of invalids, who probably resort- 
ed thither not only for the agreeable recreation of wit- 
nessing theatrical amusements and feats of gladiatorship, 
but also for medical treatment and advice under the re- 
nowned father of medicine in person. The poor as 
well as the rich, the lowly and the proud, the titled 
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prince andihe commoner of the land, irresistiUj attract- 
ed bj his £sime and his great deeds, especially as the 
surgeon both of Jason and Agamemnon, flocked hither 
from all parts of the Continent, and even from Asia Mi- 
nor, and Egypt, and Rome, and the distant islands, to 
avail themselves of the consummate skill of the great 
master, vtrho here, no doubt, within these noble walls, 
often personally officiated in his sacred rites and mys- 
teries, and established, and held, and immortalized by 
his triumphant success, before tens of thousands of en- 
raptured spectators, the first gre(U clinigue and concouf^s 
of our healing art. 

The consciousness that I might possibly be standing 
on the very spot once consecrated by the presence of 
the great father of medicine, and where he delivered his 
oracles to adoring multitudes, and that I too, perhaps, 
who might say, without egotism, that I had done the 
medical ''state some service," was probably the only 
American surgeon who had ever visited this hallowed 
place, and that my voice, as once the commanding tones 
and inspired discourse of my great predecessor were, 
was now heard in its echoes through the same mount- 
ain ravine, produced together thrilling emotions of de- 
light and trains of vivid thoughts, that language could 
but poorly portray. 

It must be admitted, from historic evidence furnished 
by Homer and others of the siege of Troy, that even 
anterior to that remote period, both Esculapius and bis 
two sons had unquestionably greatly distinguished them- 
selves by remarkable cures in medicine or surgery, espe- 
cially in the latter, to have attained a reputation so brill- 
iant and extended as was that of these three famoUs 
Greeks, What they did probably within this beautiful 
valley, or within the enclosure of this magnificent am- 
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phitfaeatre, and in various other phces, was no donbt as 
great for those days as have been for our times the ex- 
ploits of professional men among the modems. 

As a traveller and humble representative of my pro- 
fession from a new world, a terra incognita to him who 
has rendered this spot so illnstrions and enduring in re- 
nown, I felt it my duty to make a propitiatory sacrifice 
to his revered memory and name, and to his wide-spread 
reputation as the ruling deity of our invaluable art 
Having directed my servant, before leaving Napoli, to 
provide forme one of the tutelary emblems of Escula- 
pius, the barnyard cock, of glossy black plumage, I now 
assembled my companions in the arena of the theatre to 
Ksten to a Grecian clinique by an American surgeon, and 
to witness the performance of a surgical operation which, 
I may venture to say, oiever before had been perform^ 
in this ancient land, even by Esculapius himself or ei- 
ther of his gifted sons. The victim designated for this 
honourable sacrifice having been transported fi-om Napoli 
on one of the baggage-horses, I requested my servant to 
introduce him into the arena. After a suitable exordium, 
setting forth the nature and gravity of the case» the so- 
lemnity and sacredness of the place, and the diflSculty 
and importance of the operation about to be performed, 
I commenced, scalpel in hand, previously and properly 
denuding the neck of the feathers, to lay bare the com- 
mon carotid artery of one side, the patient being firmly 
held upon one of the seats of the theatre, now again, 
after the lapse of 3000 years, to be devoted to anatomi- 
cal and sui^cal uses. With the able assistance of my ex- 
cellent friend and companion. Dr. Jackson, of New- York, 
after having laid bare the important vessel, and with 
proper caution separated it from the deep jugular vein 
and parvagum, I introduced carefully underneath it, by 
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Qiaans of a curved eyed probe, a silk ligetare, tod then 
tied the artery. After waiting a few momeDts, and find- 
ing that the animal, so far from experiencing any incon- 
yenience from this modem and dangerous operation, 
submitted to it with a grace and heroic resolution befit- 
ting the distinguished honour conferred upon him, we 
concluded, upon consultation, to tie the carotid of the 
other side, which was also done in a similar manner. I 
remarked to the pupils present at this Greco-chirurgical 
clinique, that this was the twentieth time I had tied this 
important vessel, having performed it nineteen times on 
the living human subject in my native country. It is a 
eoincidence not improper, perhaps, to mention, that 
shortly before leaving my own country the last time, I 
tied the carotid with success on a young man who, about 
a year before, had had the same artery tied on the other 
side, making perhaps the second remarkable instance of 
h human being recovering after both these great arteries 
had been successfully secured. 

Though we found our feathered patient also had ap- 
parently sustained no serious injury, we deemed it suita- 
ble to the occasion to make a farther and more solemn 
aacrifice by dividing the spinal marrow of the intrepid 
chanticleer, and thereby terminating his martyrdom, and 
giving a brilliant finale to our ceremonies by offering up 
his whole life to the god of physic. The body was 
then transferred to one of the baggage^horees, and car- 
ried with us to Adiens, where we arrived two day^ after. 
And, to complete the funereal rites, we there devoted his 
remains to the cause of gastronomy by havibg them 
served up to us in an excellent supper under the walls 
of the Parthenon ; flattering ourselves at the same time 
with the consoling idea^ i^at amM»g the gotgeouH array 
«f caooBiaed deities^ heroes, kings, generals, orators, and 
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poets whose statues onceedomed eveijsammit and quar- 
ter of this proud city, she who was the tutelary goddess 
of Athens^ Minerva, the protectress of science, and espe- 
cially that form of this deity called Minerva-Hygeia, so 
named after a daughter of Esculapius, was looking down 
from the Acropolis with smiling approbation at this 
convivial result of our labours in honour of her renown- 
ed father. The last finishing^stroke was to secure firom 
liie wreck of the roasted victim an os hyaidesy commonly 
called the merry thought^ for my museum in America. 

A few words' more of Epidaurus and its wonderful 
monuments. Epidaurus was the mother-city of ^gina 
and Cos, and sent ten ships to Salamis, and eight hun- 
dred heavy-armed soldiers to Flat®a. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war this province or kingdom was the ally 
of ^mrta* Such was the veneration in which the Tem- 
ple of Esculapins was held, that the Romans, in the year 
461 of their city, during a dreadful pestilence, sent a 
deputation to Epidaurus to procure the sacred serpent, 
the symbol of the god of me^cine; and which, it is re- 
lated, was kept alive, concealed firom all human eyes, 
within the sanctuary, and fed with the greatest care on 
milk and cakes. The request was refused. A vast 
amount of wealth accrued from the votive offerings de- 
posited in the shrine, which was, in great part, plundered 
by the Roman general Sylla, to carry on die war against 
Mithridates. The divine kenouss paid to Esculapins 
were founded on his remarkable cures, and the rq)nta- 
tion which he had acquired of having in some instances 
even raised the dead to life. Pluto, jealou^ that his do- 
minions might thereby be defrauded, complained to Ju- 
piter, who struck the great physician dead with a thun- 
deibolt, in revenge for which ApoUo killed tbe Oyebp s 
who forged the bolt Temples were then erected to him 
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in various places. He is generally represraited in an- 
cient sculptures and paintings with a staff, and coiled 
around it a serpent, for what reason is not known, un- 
less it had reference to the serpent Python of the Nile, 
destroyed by Apollo, the father of Escnlapius. The 
raven, as well as the cock, is also seen at his feet, the 
former having been changed by Apollo from white to 
black, in consequence of having rendered himself odious 
as the' croaking tale-bearer that cast some imputations 
on Goronis, the mother of the god of medicine. 

The animal, therefore, that we had selected for our 
sacrifice was peculiarly appropriate for the purpose, and 
the more so from its jet-black colour, which commemo- 
rated that of the degraded raven, that had wounded the 
honour of his house. The statue of Esculapius is ako 
generally accompanied with those dwarf figures, or pig- 
mies, or, as they are termed, vase gods, which are rep- 
resented enveloped in garments, imagbg forth, perhaps, 
a class of evil or good genii, who, as has been the cur- 
rent notion in all succeeding ages, and even in our own 
times, were supposed to have a myst^ous influence in 
the production or cure of disea&es. The descendants 
of Esculapius formed a oiste called Asclepiades, who 
became a sort of itinerant doctors that were supposed 
to inherit his mysteries. He is deemed, also, to have 
been in' mythological astronomy the eighth planet, and 
the same as the Egyptian Serapis, who also was the god 
of the healing art, and had a temple at Canopus, where 
important cures were performed, and an exact register 
kept of them ; more than can be said of some of the 
less marvellous results of hospitals in our own times. 
Esculapius also shared some of the attributes of Mor- 
pheus, and patients were in the habit of resorting to his 
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temple to sleep therein, daring which the god revealed 
to them the care in their dreams. 

The amphitheatre, we have no doubt, owed its con* 
struction to the god of the healing art This remark- 
able structure is nearly preserved entire, with very few 
broken places in it It is of immense height and com- 
pass, and we remarked, in varioos parts of the interior, 
small trees and thrifty bashes, the progeny, perhaps, of 
balsamic and healing plants, whose seeds were sown by 
the hand of the god. X^^J were shooting up in all 
directions from the crevices and fissures in and aboat 
the stone seats, giving a wild and beautiful aspect to 
this romantic spot, and throwing over the whole of this 
splendid monument a cool, and fragrant, and refreshing 
shade. 

We remarked in this magnificent amphitheatre, that 
the ranges of stone seats or steps were of nearly double 
the width of any other that we had visited or read of, 
affording thereby a more agreeaibk and ccnnfortable rest- 
ing or lounging place for the spectatdrs ; a rational ex- 
planation for Which was readily brought to our excited 
imagination, in the supposition that this more agreeable 
arrangement was purposely designed for the better ac- 
commodation of the multitudes of cripples and invahds 
who flocked hither to listen to and consult the living 
oracles of the medicine god. 

To compfete my recollections of this sequestered and 
sacred place, I cat three walking-sticks, which I now 
fH^serve as choice mementoes of my Orecian Mecca. 

As evening was advancing, we were oUiged to shorten 
ourclinique^ having a considerable distance to ride be- 
fore we reached the seacoast and our place of destina-- 
tion for that night We now bade a last farewell to 
this lovely valley and its enchanting object^ and moont- 
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ing our horses, slowly wended our way over mouutains, 
and rapid torrents, and through deep ravines, by fearful, 
and lonely, and often precipitous and dangerous passes, 
without a habitation or sign of living being to cheer ns 
on our path. Frequently we rode through thickets and 
bosques higher than bur heads, until at last we arrived * 
in sight of the coast, after sunset, and a most fatiguing 
journey. 

And now, for the first time in all our joumeyings ia 
the interior of this country, we were overtaken by a del* 
ugrng rain, which poured down in torrents for hours, 
and drenched us to the skin. Near the seacoast we 
observed some small habitations, probably of fishermen, 
and by the time we arrived at the khan on the beach 
our condition was truly pitiable ; but, after getting into 
the house, we found the host, though poor, exceedingly 
kind and obliging. Here, by means of a fire, we soon 
dried ourselves, and, after an humble repast, embarked 
beft>re midnight, the wind being'ftivourable, in a caique 
which we chartered to transport us to the Fireos. 

We set sail under favourable auspices, but very short- 
ly after leaving the coast the land-breeze died away, 
and we found ourselves in a complete calm. We now 
made our sleeping arrangements for the night Most 
of the party took to the deck, such as it was, and kid 
down in the open air, wrapped in their blankets. For 
myself, I deemed it more prudent to crawl 'under the 
deck, and made my bed upon the sand ballast lybg 
there. The weather being mild, I enjoyed, notwith- 
standing my pebbly cooefa, a yeiy refrediing sleep, ren- 
dered by the pleasant and pure zephyvs of the often and 
justly lauded j£gean Sea, more agreeable than any I 
had had on land, exc^t at Napoli. 

As the morning dawned we came in sight of the 
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famous islund of .figiaa, and, with a gentle breeze 
springing up, we passed in fall view of the tmly superb 
rains, silnated upon one of the heights of the island, and 
fiimiliarly known to all who traverse these seas, as one 
of the most ancient and celebrated temples in Greece, 
and which was erected to Jopiter, under the name of 
the temple of Jnpiter Panhellenins. A greater namber 
of massive and imposing columns are extant in this ruin 
than in any other we had seen or visited. Some, in 
truth, pronounce it the most interesting and picturesque 
rain in Greece. It is of the Doric style of architecture, 
built by a colony of that most powerful tribe in Greece, 
the Dorians, who early settled here. 

JBgina derives its name from a lady so called, who, 
after having been kidnapped from the home of her fa- 
ther ^sopus by that notorious old libertine Jupiter, un^ 
der the disguise of his favourite eagle, was brought to 
this island. The island, though now fertile, is said to 
have been anciently so steril that it continued for a 
long time uninhabited, until Jnpiter, in consideration, 
probably, of the solicitations of ^gina, converted the 
swarms of ants into men. They then devoted them- 
selves, of necessity, to commercial pursuits^ and are even 
said to have been the first dealers in hard currency^ or 
vpeeie circukstioHf haviag been the primitive coiners of 
a gold medium of exchange, and also the first inventors 
of a tegular measure* They advanced so rapidly in 
mercantile rank and power, that they for a long time 
disputed supremacy with their neighbours of Athens ; 
and when Darius the Persian demanded submission from 
the Greeks, the people of £gina are said to have ac* 
quiesced in his authority out of spite to the Athenians, 
and to obtain security for their commerce on the coast 
of Asia Minor. For this they were punished by the 
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Spartans, and came into harness again with the Greek 
confederacy at* the invasion by Xerxes, and exhibited 
snch prodigies of valour at Salamis, that, by universal 
admission, they bore off the palm from all, even from 
Athens. But Pericles subsequently avenged the Athe- 
nians of this humiliation, and of their ancient hate and 
jealousy, by overpowering the brave blanders with his 
fleet of seventy sail, which resulted in their total submis- 
sion to that imperial potentate^ 

In the course of the afternoon we found ourselves 
again safely entering the celebrated port of Fineus, which 
now seemed, after our perilous wanderings, almost like 
another home, especially to those cherished friends, Mi; 
and Mrs. Hill, who had been our constant companions. 

On landing, we quickly set out for our long-desired 
and much-beloved Athens. 

Though I have frequently spoken of the degraded 
and abject poverty of the modern Greeks, yet our visit, 
with all its ills and privations, was made a most delight- 
ful one, and will ever be fruitful of the most agreeable 
recollections. 

Few of our countrymen have made so extensive a 
journey into the interior as we have, and without any 
serious accident ; for which, in the then disturbed state 
of the country, we cannot be too thankful and happy. 

On our return to Athens we found our friendis very 
anxious about us, as two murders had just been commit- 
ted near to the city. 

Even one of our missionaries, who had been on a 
journey to the Peloponnesus, returned before us, in con- 
sequence of the country being infested with robbers. 

There is but one hope, in my opinion, for the regen- 
eration of this once classic and brave people, and that is 
in disseminating the blessings of education. The axe is 
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certainly laid at the root of the evil, as we have already 
said, in the meritorioas and indefatigable exertions of our 
most worthy and excellent missionaries. Too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon them and their God- 
like labours. They have directed their attention to the 
rising generation in establishing schools for the chil- 
dren, and their success is already beyond every expec- 
tation. Should the country remain sufficiently tranquil 
for ten years to come, the Kght of education and Chris- 
tian knowledge will be let in upon them, and will dis- 
pel the gloom of midnight darkness which everywhere 
shrouds and overhangs this fairy land of the hero and 
the poet These schools are to be the nursing fathers 
and the nursing mothers, the heralds of the future prom- 
ise of the Greeks. They will be the true benefactors 
of their race. The present adult Greeks are sunk too 
low in all the vices of Oriental indolence ever to be re- 
suscitated. It is not in their moral, mental, or physical 
organization ever to be reformed or regenerated. In 
this opinion I have not been precipitate or hasty. It 
has not been drawn from a survey of the far-famed 
Athenian or Attican ; but I have had an opportunity of 
seeing the Tbeban in his mountain and his capital, the 
Lebadean in his capital and on his beautiful plain, the 
Delphian about his rugged cltfis, and the Inhabitant of 
the mighty snow-topped Parnassus. I have viewed the 
whole line, from the long stretch of Mount Helicon to 
near the highest summit of Parnassus, from Acrq-Corinth 
to the plains of Argos in the Morea, and but one strong 
feature reigns through the whole. 

But what must have been the character and condition 
of these people, when pilgrimages were made by thou- 
sands from other lands to worship at their shrines and 
their temples; when poets, and heroes^ and emperors 

Qa 
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came to enter the caves ,aad fissures in. their rocks and 
ja;ioantains,. to comsalt and interrogate their mystic ora- 
cles in tkese hidden recesses, and to learn from them 
their future destiny. Poor (deluded victims of fable, of 
folly, and of superstition ! 

Inexplicable and humiliatiog. must the .fact ever seem 
to us, that a people whose genius had reached so ex- 
treme an elevation of intellectual culture ixx architecture, 
sculpture, poetry, oratory, in military and. commercial 
^ory, and all the ennobling and refined arts of life, could 
have had their reason and their feith -30 con^letely ab- 
sorbed and seduced, as it was, by the.. dreamy. allegories 
and complicated machinery of a fanciful system of 
polytheism. Yet to this unphilosophical; but beautiful 
mythology, which pervaded every thought of their life, 
do we owe not only a vast portion of their admirable 
literature, but those magnificent monuments which ev- 
erywhere enrich and embellish their land, and which all 
the world adore, while they mourn over the bewildering 
infatuation and impassioned idolatry which those monn- 
: mental remains imbody, and express under forms so cap- 
tivating. Forever must we still exclaim with Byron : 

'f Where'er we treed, ^taehwBted, hb\j gnrand ; 

No etrth of thioe is lost in Tulger moold, 
But one Test retlm of wonder epreede around, 

And eU the Mose'e teles seem tnilj Held, 
Tin the sense sches with gsiing to behold 

The scenes our esrliest dreams have dw6tt upon. 
"Etdk hiU and dale^ each dMpeninf glen atul mM, 

Defies the power which cmshM thy teinples gone : 

Age shakes Athena's tower, hut spares gray Mamthoo. 

Tet to the remnants of thy splendour post 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but «nweariedi» ibiong ; 

Long shall the yojager, with the Ionian blast. 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 

Long siiaU thbe annala and iamortiitongae 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore. 

Boast of the aged, lesson of the young, 
Whiebwgee ▼enetate and btMU adon^ ' 
As NIm tnd the H«a^ weU thdr awftil kve.** 
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EGYPT. 

After reposiBg for a few days at Athens, and enjoy- 
ing the aocietj of onr mncli-estee^ped friends there^ we 
made the necessary arrangements to take passage for 
the Archipelago in one of the French steam-ships-ol-war 
£3r conveying the mail, and which was to touch at tha 
Fireas in a few days. She arrived at the appointed 
time ; and now, bidding an affectionate farewell to onr 
mach-endeared Athenian friends, Mr. and Mrs. Perdi* 
caris, Mr. and Mrs. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. King, Mr. Pitta- 
kys, Dr. Raisor, &c., embarked in her for the island of 
9yra. We found the commander, as in all this line of 
aiail steamers, gentlemanly and agreeable, a skilful mari* 
ner, and in every way well fitted for his important du* 
ties. The accommodations were excellent, and we^weo^ 
always treated more as friends and companions, or invi^ 
ted guests, dian as strangers or mere passengexa firom 
whom any compMsation was to be expected. We are 
happy in having this public opportunity of returning oar 
warmest acknowledgments for the polite treatment we 
have received from the able officers in command of Hh^ 
French vessels throughout all the East; as we have 
had numeipns opportunities, during our excursions in the 
Mediterranean, of testing their capacities and partici- 
pating in their courtesies. We would on all, occasions 
recommend to our countrymen and travellers, to give the 
preference, in their journeying in these seas^ to this mode 
0S conveyance. 

After a pleasant trip to the bland of Syra, anciently 
Syroff, the great point of rendezvous for steamrvessels^ 
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we were immediately transferred, while in the beautiful 
bay of the island, and without landing, to the steam-ship 
ready to proceed on her route to Egypt 

We observed, from the yellow flag that was flying 
from her mast, that she was in quarantine, and had 
therefore come from a region infected with the plague ; 
and it may easily be conceived what our feelings were 
in passing to a vessel of this description, knowing, as we 
did, that the moment we touched her, we should be con- 
sidered among the number of the infected, and be rigidly 
interdicted from all communication with the shore, and 
with every boat or person belonging to the island. Tbk 
unpleasant transhipment created still more disagreeable 
sensations, when we reflected that we were departing 
still farther from home, and from our families and friends; 
and plunging into new scenes and into greater dangers, 
perhaps those of pestilence and death, the contingencies 
of which we could not anticipate without some degree 
of apprehension. But as we had made up our minds to 
the expedition, with a full knowledge beforehand of the 
dangers to which we should be exposed, we resolved to 
peisevere at least with a good grace in the undertaking 
we had projected. 

Directly after arriving on board, my attention was di- 
verted from these gloomy thoughts by the arrival along- 
side of an open rowboat from the island, with the Amer- 
ican missionary, Dr. Robinson, and a part of his family. 
He hailed the ship, and requested my professional advice 
for one of his children ; for, though I had only been but 
a few hours in the port, and not at all on shore, he had, 
it seems, heard of me, and was resolved, at the risk of 
my infected position, to avail himself of my professional 
services. I descended down the side of the ship to the 
water^s edge, and there held communion with my little 
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patient in the boat, which was kept at a respectful dis- 
tance. Although this was aomewhat of an Orient 
mode of practice, with the exception that I could see 
the patient, thoc^h not touch the puls^, I adapted myself 
to the novel circumstances under which I was placed, 
and, with the intelligent account rendered to me of the 
disease of the child by its father and mother, I was ena- 
bled to make up a satisfactory opinion, and recommend 
a suitable prescription. 

We shortly after weighed anchor, and proceeded on 
our way to Alexandria, in Egypt We passed a variety 
of islands in our route, among them Paros and Anti- 
paros, generally high and rocky, and apparently steril. 
It was at Faros that Miltiades, after the glorious victory 
he obtained at Marathon, was shorn of his laurels by his 
unsuccessful attempt to reduce the island to submission. 
Paros was famous for its quarry of marble of a homoge- 
neous, close texture, that hardened on exposure to air, 
and was therefore preferred by Praxiteles and others for 
sculpture. Of this is the Medieean Venus, the Belvidere 
Apollo, Antinous, &c. The Pentelican was more con- 
venient to Athens, aAd whiter, but, from its being coarser 
grained, was subject to exfoliations and decay. The 
most remarkable and important event connected with 
Faros was the discovery and disinterment of the marbles 
called the Parian Chronicle^ which contain a chronolo- 
gy of Grecian history for over 1200 years, counting from 
the time of Cecrops, 1450 B.C. Antiparos, the smallest 
of the two, was famous for its deep grotto, supposed to 
have submarine communication with other islands. The 
last island in our route, before leaving the Archipelago, 
was the celebrated Crete, now called Candia* This 
is by far the most considerable in size, and had an ap- 
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pearance of mnch greater cukiyatroii and fertifitj dian 
any of the islands we had jet seen. 

Crete has played an important rdle in the history of 
the Mediterranean. It was here that Theseus, the gal* 
lant son of ^geus, king of Athens, slew the monster 
Minotaur, that fed on Athenian children. It was here 
that Minos early reigned, and instituted his great code 
of liberty and equality, and which subjected the youth, 
like the Spartans, to frugality, temperance, and severe 
hardships; to the study of arms, the rudiments of educa- 
tion, and marie By these laws, however, which wise- 
ly differed from the agrarian code of Lacedaemon, and 
permitted every citizen to accumulate what he could by 
his indcBtry, Crete rose to great commercial power and 
wealth. In Ae Trojan war Idomeneus, king of Crete, 
furnished no less than eighty ships, a number nearly 
equal to the entire fleet of Agamemnon. But, like afl 
other parts of the world, Crete, from its day of splendour 
and power, when it could boast, it is said, of one hundred 
cities, degenerated into the grossest depravity, for which 
Paul so severely reproaches them, and which led finally 
to their subjugation to the Romans under Metellus, who 
was on that account called Metellus Creticus. A tower* 
ing peak, called Mount Ida, is in Crete. The island is 
about 270 miles by 50, and produces, besides a variety 
of fruits, oil, silk, &c., chalk in sach great abundance 
that this substance, in the Materia Medica^ is denomina^ 
ted Greta. 

My esteemed friend and distinguished countryman. 
General Cass, has written a learned and rery elaborate 
account of this island. 

After a voyage of between four and five days, during 
which nothing special occurred to mar the pleasure of 
our very agreeable society on board, we at length de- 
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icried the coast of Egypt, which appeared in the dis- 
tance, what it in reality is, a low, extended, cheerless 
waste of sand, recognisable from the blue waters only 
by its white glare, without a solitary tree, or shrub, or 
▼erdant spot to be seen. 

The first objects that relieved this deathlike monot- 
ony and attracted our notice, were Pompey*$ Pillar and 
Cleopatra^s Needle ; famous and most enduring monu- 
ments of Eg3^tian antiquity, and not less interesting as 
most serviceable guides or landmarks, during the day at 
least, to the m2\riner traversing this coast 

As we neared the land, we very soon distinguished a 
number of large ships-of-war just leaving the harbour 
o{ Alexandria, and making a most imposing appearance 
as they successively loosened sail and got under way. 
We remarked, after they had reached a certain d^tance 
in the offing, that each fired a salute and hove to^ which, 
we were informed by our commodore, was the general 
custom for Egyptian ships-of-war, denoting that Aey 
had safely passed over the bar at the mouth of the port. 

These vessels, which were large and beautiful frigates, 
nearly of as fine models as our own, and built, we be- 
lieve, at Alexandria by American naval architects, com- 
prised a part of the Viceroy Mohammed Ali's fleet. 
We soon now began to discover the form of the coast 
and the entrance of the harbour, which contained the 
remainder of the fleet at anchor. The town was so 
low as to be almost obscured behind the shipping. 

On entering the bay or harbour, which is quite spa- 
cious, we discerned on our left a range of fine edifices, 
which are the palaces and appurtenances of the viceroy. 
It was a rapturous sight, as we passed up, to behold once 
more, and to greet with proud exultation our own be- 
loved "^ star-spangled banner^' Waving majesttealiy in the 
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Egyptian breeze, in the land of the Ptolemies and the 
Pharaoha What made it more delightfiil was, tbat» 
amM the flags of ail other naticms, and of every variety 
of colour and device, from the crescent to the cross, it 
was the only representative of oar country ; and what 
still yet enhanced our pleasure, was to find that it 
streamed from the masthead of a brig from our own 
dear New- York. We soon came to anchor, and imme- 
diately landed in a small boat upon the sandy shore, for 
there was neither wharf nor pien Each of our party 
now mounted a donkey, which are always found ready 
there for such services, and proceeded to a comfortable 
French hotel, within the better part of the city, at a 
short distance from where we landed. 

Our baggage was brought upon the back of a camel. 
After reposing a few hours, which we greatly needed 
from the excessive heat, we sat down to a substantial 
good dinner, prepared in the French style. Towards 
evening we rambled about the city, and now, for the 
first time, felt the exhausting effects of Egyptian heat; 
for during our repose at the hotel, the wind had changed 
from coming off the sea, to the land*breeze, or kamseen^ 
from the desert; and of all the hot, dry, suffocating 
enervating, and oppressive winds we ever felt, thb sur* 
passes. *' Well," said I to my companions, on emerging 
from the door of die hotel, '' if this is a sample of what 
we are to have, how is it possible for us to exist in it V^ 
We all remarked, as with one sentiment, '' It is as hot 
as an oven." It truly seemed to us utterly incompatible 
with existence. Though it was no later than the month' 
of May, the extreme elevation of temperature had reach- 
ed from 96^ to lOOo of Fahrenheit What, then, we 
said to ourselves, ought we to look for in an Egyptian 
midsummer t The natives and foreigners, who appear- 
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ed to be perfectly eonvenant with the climate, bad 
mostlj deserted the streets, and soiight shelter in their 
kooses. We limited our walk to a search for the re9i- 
dence of oar consal, Mr, Oliddon, whose hoose we short- 
ly reached. Our otject was to counsel with him on 
the steps we were to take in our contemplated joumej 
into the interior, as, from the very warm reception we 
had jnst met with and were now experiencing, we 
deemed it a grave subject of consideration what course 
we ought to adopt for facing future evils. He received 
OS with gi^at kindness and courtesy, and furnished us 
with every information and assistance necessary for fit- 
ting US out I was forcibly struck, upon entering hi^ 
apartments, with the marvellous difference of tempera^ 
ture between them and the external air. Here, for the 
first time in my hfe, was I made most fully sensible of 
the value and importance of closing all the openings of 
a house, and thus shutting out the air and light, and 
with it the heat. In remarking to Mr. Gliddon the 
comparatively cool and comfortable temperature of his 
rooms, he replied, that die method he adopted to ac* 
conq»lish it was the only way by which they could live 
in Egypt There was a difference, certainly, of at least 
from eight to ten degrees between the air inside and out, 
which we found to be the case also at our hotel, and by 
which we were enabled to obtain a refreshing night's 
repose. 

The modem city of Alexandria stands upon the site 
and ruins of the famous ancient capital. We occupied 
the next day with an Arab guide in visiting every object 
of interest in and about the city, and also the ancient 
rains. Our exploring cavalcade in search of antiquities 
presented to ourselves rather a grotesque and ludicrous 
aspect, but to the eyes of the natives, it would seem, we 
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)^ad a verj distiaga6 and stylish appearance^ Obr oid»« 
fone was Musiapha^ the janizary of oot consd,. wha waa 
rather an important personage, and prededed ns with t 
drawn sword. Oar party, four in nandber, were mooBl* 
ed on small donkeys abont the saze of calves^ each {ci* 
lowed by a small negro rrainiiig on foot Be«Dg deri^ 
rous of tarrying as short time as possible in the fiBTteao^ 
lar heat, we spurred our cavalry up to the tap of tlidt 
speed, and made them travel through the narrbw, din|F 
lanes, at a pace they probably had never beeA aocaa^ 
tomed to. This^ with our broad chip hats and umbrellai^ 
and the laughter which the whole scene excited aiBOtig 
us, created astonishment with the rabble, and was a 
source of peculiar chagrin to Muatapha, who fintted 
himself very much, and solemnly protested that the 
levity of our condnct would compromise his eharacten; 
and our unmerciful treatment of the donLejrs put tlmfii 
hors (horse) de combat. He went so far in his rage as 
to tell us that his master was mistaken in our cbth, or 
he would not have confided us to the keeping of se 
dignified a personage as he, the said Mustapha, deemed 
himself to be. The cantering of a jackasa was oomidv 
^red by him an act of sacrilege, and, as an evidence of 
his own ideas of <fecency and humane feeMng, he fittjh 
ously ran over a poor httle naked Arab boy, and then 
cursed him for daring to marmur. To show the crude 
notions that are current among gentlemen of the exalted 
rank of Mnstapha, he told us that, but for the viceroy's 
conscript law, Alexandria would be what she was, be 
said, in the days of Cleopatra, the greatest city in the 
world 

The modern buil<ting8 of Alexandria are of stone^ and 
of several stories high, and appear to be of an approred 
construction, and among then the most considerable 
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were long ranges of modidm-bitik wwrehoosesi which w^ 
founds up<m tnqairj, were baih and owned by Moham* 
med All, as magazines for wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice^ 
and other prodncts of this fertile coantry. The streets 
in this portion are not as narrow as b many parts of 
Italy. 

A number af the ships-of-war in the pacha's fleet are 
from 90 to 120 gun vessels, all manned by Egyptians 
The present city of Alexandria contains about 30,000 
inhabitants^ consisting of the ancient Copts, Arabians, 
Nubians, Ethiopians, and Caucasians, besides some Ital- 
ians and French. Here is, indeed, the greatest rarietj 
of features that can be imagined, collected by the cen* 
tral position of Alexandria from all the four quarters of 
the earth« It was a tableau vivant to me particularly 
interesting, a»it afforded so excellent an opportunity for 
studying the difierent varieties of the human race, and 
tibeir traits of character, as illustrated by the peculiarities 
of complexion, physiognomy, and organization. From 
the most absolute^ unequivocal, and deep black skin of 
the Nubian^ that could possibly be conceived, to the fair 
-Caucasian, with all the intermediate shades, the scene 
presented a mixture and diversity of the human race 
that no country in the world, probably, but modem 
Egypt can fumisk. 

The site of ancient Alexahdria is a dreary waste of 
sandhills, stones, and fragments of bricks and household 
utensils, to remind the traveller that here was once the 
abode of human beings ; that in a circumference of 15 
miles was a city containing from 3 to 400,000 of the 
human race* Where are they gonet Where is the 
once famous Alexandrian Library, the then wonder of 
the world ! not even a wreck of it is left behind On 
this waste of sand, nothing stands but the huge obelisk 
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of Egyptian granite, called Cleopatra's Needle, of one 
entire piece, larger than the sandstone Obelisk of Luxor, 
in the Place Louis dainze at Paris ; and the beautiful 
colossal Pillar of Pompey, of the same stone. This last 
is a round pillar of exquisite workmanship, and also of 
one entire piece. These are the only mementoes in 
this sandy wastfe to call to one's mind what the city was 
in the days of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and Gle^ 
opatra. 

The ruins are in the immediate environs of the mod- 
ern city, and are a mass of rubbish, pardy submerged in 
the sand of the desert. They look like the eonfased 
masses of brick and mortar after one of our ravaging 
fires. In many places, however, the cellars of the. an- 
cient buildings were apparent, and could be penetrated 
without difficulty. These remains of the old capital 
are several acres in extent, and, taken in connexion 
with what must have disappeared, show that a vast 
population, as all historic authority agrees, most have 
for ages existed in this once favourite capital of the great 
Macedonian conqueror, ^l^^^nder ; and which he hon- 
oured with his name and adorned with his munificent 
patronage, and with that wondrous library, which ccm- 
tained all the science, learning, and literature then ex* 
tant. Excavations are from time to time being made, 
and various antiques, such as coins and other articles, 
are found in abundance. The only objects worthy of 
particular notice, of a monumental kind, are the Needle 
and Pillar, already mentioned. 

These are vast monolUhs of the Sienite of Egypt, 
hard, compact, and of gray colour^ being of the peculiar 
variety of that primitive formation of rock found at Si- 
ena, in the mountain ranges of Upper Egypt They are 
every way worthy of the grandeur of the ancient archi- 
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hectare of Om coantry, and did not disappoint us, as 
some things in Greece did, by their size falling short of 
onr expectations. They are both of great height. 

Pampey^s Pillar stands about half a miie from the city, 
on a sandy elevation, and makes a most conspicuoi» and 
magnificent appearance. My own impression is, that it 
is probably one of a series of columns that once adorned 
some vast edifice. It is smooth, perfectly cylindrical, 
and highly polished, with a regular pediment and beau- 
tiful capital. There is not a vestige of inscription upon 
it, and it is in every respect as perfect and unmutilated 
as though finished but yesterday, though it has stood 
there, in all probability, over 3000 years. How this and 
the needle have been so miraculously preserved through 
dH the desolating wars and visitations of hordes of 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, Saracens, and Turks, in thek 
sticcessive conquests, is to us an enigma perfectly inex- 
jriicable. 

Cleaps£tTa'9 Needle is nearer the modem city, and, 
though thus named, is doubtless &r more ancient than 
the Pillar, and of more pure Egyptian architecture, being, 
as is familiarly known, an obelisk covered with hiero^ 
glyphics, most beaatifully executed, and in excellent 
preservation. That b<^ the pillar and the needle, 
though they derive their present names from some ima* 
ginary and poetic association in later times with th^ 
loves of Pompey and Cleopatra, were built for ages be* 
fore the time of those individuals^ by monarchs who tittle 
dreamed that their character would be thus pro&ned, is 
proved by the fact that the hieroglyphics 6n one side of 
the needle, or obelisk, are exclusively devoted to a nar- 
ratk>n of the deeds of the famous Egyptian conqueror, 
that other Napoleon or Alexander ^ Sbsosteis, wh^Nse his- 
tory covers, indeed, the fagade of almost every temple, 
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obelisk, or colomn now eitant in tfaateooBtry. He wtt 
the first of the nineteenth dynasty, and existed at least 
1400 years before Ghrbt Within a few feet of this 
obelisk is a second, which is prostrate, and partly buried 
in the sand. Oar cicerone Mnstapha asswed us that 
the prostrate obelisk emitted sounds of mceic, in the 
' same manner as, it is said, the colossal statue of Memnon 
at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, does when struck with the 
rays of the morning sun. Since this fiftbulous story was 
put in circulation, some 3000 years ago, and when, it is 
possible, as is conjectured, the priests kept a man inside 
of Memnon, like the boy in MaelzeFs automaton, lo 
make the music and astonish the multitude, thb pn^ 
erty of spontaneous self-supplying harmony has been 
found a very convenient bait to whet the marveMoving 
appetite of tourists, and has accordingly been transferred 
to sundry other ancient ruins of Egypt How much of 
credence is to be attached to it we leave others to say. 
The needle, like the pillar, is a complete and enture work, 
and in not the slightest manner defaced. 

I broke off a fragment of each with some difficulty, as 
a memento, not only of the monuments, bat as speci<- 
mens of the geological character of the rock from whidk 
these immense shafts were taken and dressed by the 
chisel, and, by some machinery or process now an* 
known to us, transported several hundred miles down 
the Nile to the seashore. 

The only other objects woilliy of particular mention 
are the extensive Catacombs, or sepulchral caverns 
wrou^t in the solid rock, on the margin of the sea, 
and the beautiful Baths irf Ckapatra, near by, which are 
ent out of die same rock, and which are actually wadi* 
ed and fflled by the sea. 

We entered the Catacombs by a very nantow pass- 
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^e opemng towards the see, and bj dw aid of tordhea 
passed from one large chamber le another, the ceilingsr 
•f which were ten to fifteen fiBfet high. Tfaon^ the 
rock which was qoarried oat of these strata was no 
doubt used for building, the original intention of these 
excarations was, it is equally certain^ to appropriate 
them for the interment of the dead. We saw in them 
a number of niches, which, from their shape, were evi« 
dentlj for the reception of bodies, and in various placea 
we found human bones scattered about 

The baths were so clean and inviting, as the wavies 
mdelj dashed into them, that my companions were 
tempted to cool themselves from the excessive heat with 
this refreshing luxury. 

Ancient Alexandria b supposed in its circuit of fifteen 
jniles to have once contained not only 300,000 free 
citisens, but as many slaves. It was buUt by Alexander 
as the seat of his empire, and the emporium of com* 
meroe with the Indies, which it continued to be to the 
time of the discovery of the Gape of Grood Hope. 
s Alexander the Great, after a brief reign of twelm 
years, in which he conquered Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Persia, and India, died .at the early age of 32, at Baby- 
lon, and was buried in a golden coffin, by his distia- 
iguished general and half-brother Ptolemy, at the town 
^f Alexandria, and worshipped with divine honoucs. 
The sarcophagus that enclosed the coffin was recovered 
an 1802 by Dr. Clarke, and perfectly identified. It is 
.now in the British Museum. Ptolemy had, previous to 
the death of Alexander, been assigned to the governor- 
.ship of Egypt, and afterward became the first of the 
Egyptian kings of that race. 

Save those tmro solitary and exquisitely'-elaborated 
-shafts which remaiu/onithis spot, and project, their bean- 
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tifal forms so gracefuUj npon the horixon, sttnding waki 
the crambling and misshapen masses of rams at their bas^ 
and eloquently speakings as they point to the heavens, of 
the gorgeous splendours of this once renowned capital, 
and of the generations that have snccessively lived and 
flourished here and gone to other worlds, there is nothing 
that can in the faintest degree imbody to the imaginatioii 
any conception of what this great emporium was in other 
days. There is no doubt, by what is recorded in the hie- 
roglyphics on the obelisk, that Alexandria was a mighty 
city for ages before the time of Alexander, who enlarged 
and adorned it, and gave it his name. But who coald be- 
lieve that here, also, after him, r^gned for sevei-al hun- 
dred years that long and illustrious, yet (like all other 
monarchicai dynasties of the world) blood-stained line of 
the Ptolemies, who were so famed for their cultivation and 
protection of letters and the. arts ! Such was the renown 
of the Ptolemies, that statues were erected tathem at 
Athens in front of that celebrated stractore the Odeon, 
built by Pericles in honour of the victory at Salamb 
ever Xerxes, and the roof of which was formed of the 
masts, and spars, and spoils of the Persian fleet The 
Odeon was burned by Sylla, and rebuilt by King Ario- 
barzanes. Here, too, at Alexandria, that divine and ac- 
complished, but depraved queen, Cleopatra, ruled in 
imperial magnificence, and shared the throne in inces- 
tuous marriage, as was then the usage, with her two 
brothers ; till, repudiated by one, and the murderess of 
the other, her wretched life was terminated by her own 
hands, in frantic despair at the supposed death of her 
infatuated paramour, the Roman general and triumvir, 
Marcus Antonius. 

The MareoUc Lake lies just out of the town, in the 
tear of Pompey's Pillar, and is now used for the mana- 
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fiictare of salt It was once drained, but the exhala- 
tions that arose from the marsh and stagnant water that 
remained, were found to be exceedingly noxious, in con^ 
sequence of which the water was again readmitted. We 
can very easily understand why the old city of Alexan* 
dria, and even the modern one, should have become un^ 
heahhy, from the action of the rays of the 3un upon an 
extensive surface of wet sajid and mud, left after the 
draining of this lake ; and that even the plague in this 
country should follow the intemperate and sultry heats, 
operating upon such a prolific laboratory of deleterious 
miasms, rendered more active and injurious by their ad^ 
mixture with the infected air of the filthy and over- 
crowded cabins and shanties of the poor Arabs in va- 
rious parts of the city and suburbs. 

The air of Alexandria and its environs, from its dry^ 
ness and heat, may nevertheless be conducive to the 
relief of pulmonary invalids, and th^ more so from tb^ 
occasional mixture with it of paludal exhalations, as it 
is familiarly known in all countries that consumptions 
never or rarely occur in marshy and fenny districts. 
• This fact has been well established in modern times 
in Europe, where the climate is equable, but it does not 
hold in our eountty, where marsh exhalations, or Che 
malaria of our river and lake bottoms, are no guarantee 
^inst the pernicious influence which our sudden and 
Extreme alternations of temperature produce upon the 
longs. 

Celsus, in recommending Alexandria to his Roman 
countrymen as a place for pulmonary invalids, may have 
had reference to the condition of the climate which we 
have stated. He says particularly that there is scarcely 
a day there that the sky is not bright and serene, from 
ihe tranquil state of the air. We have no doubt, how- 
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eveoTi that the wcesaive heate tbM. pffeyai) Boost of tha 
jear would be too exfaaoaiing for most pulmoaarj 
patients. 

Near Alexandria ia the Ba; of Abonkir, wbich ro- 
caUed to iia the famous naval battle of the Nile by Locd 
Nelson, one of the most brilliant victones ia the annalt- 
of the British empire. It was, perhaps, the most saiiT 
gninarji except that of Traiygar,,aQd for the few houvft 
that it lasted, reddened the aea with its dreadfol oav* 
nage. The French and Eagli^ blood spiHed on tUb 
occasion exceeded, perhaps, in amount, all that ever wau 
shed in the boasted ancient naval conflicts in these seaa 
&f the last 300O years, from the time of the Trojan wac 
under Agamemnon to the present day. 

But what avails these triumphs of modem times/ and 
what advantages have been gained to the sum of hu- 
man happiness by such wanton havoc of the huuiaa 
race t What feelings of sadness and humiliation must 
naturally come over the mind of the traveller wheup 
standing on this dreary and now silent waste of san^ 
he reflects on that horrid and wilful slaughter by con- 
tendmg hosts, calling themselves Christian beings, and 
wiM)se tnurtilated bodies here once crimsoned the inno*- 
c«t wave with their gore^ Alaa for poor human nar- 
mre ! where are the actors now t 

Having made our arrangements and laid in oar stoek 
of pioviaira, we now embarked on boaid an open canal 
boat, and, bidding adieu to Alexandria for the presentt 
pioeeeded on the Mahmoudiah Canal, so called, buih a 
few yearn siuee by Mohammed AU, and connecting, by 
an, exieavation of fifty miles through the desert^ the aear 
e«aet at Alexandria with the Biver Nile. 

It ia « respectable work, which does much credit to 
the Jtntefpiise of th« viceroy, and tkisough this channel 
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pusses oearlj the entire commerce of Egypt We met 
a great number of boats coming down, and faden with 
produce of every kind, particularly wheat and cotton. 
As usual in other countries, we were drawn by horses 
on the banks, and at a Tery good rate of speed. We 
had set out in the morning, and arrived a little before 
evening at the little town called Aiph, on the Nile. 

The river is here of good width. We now left our 
eanal-boat, and embarked on board of one of the com- 
mon sailboats of the Nile, which we had chartered to 
convey us to Cairo. These craft are an open sort of 
scow, flat, and rather narrow, and ordinarily wifh two 
masts and two large lateen sails, and some of them pro^ 
vided with an apology for a cabin, into which the pas- 
sengers may creep during the night. They are without 
beds, blankets, chairs, or any accommodations whatever, 
and are manned by Arabs, and by natives of every part 
of Egypt and even Nubia ; the latter being as Mack as 
the Ethiopian, but with better formed features, and cer- 
tainly, we should judge, of superior intellectual ctfpad^ 
ties to the common African from Guinea that we occa- 
nonally see in our country. 

In these boats every passenger must provide hi^ dwn 
comforts in the way of bedding and food ; and for di^ 
matter of sleep, he is abundantly well taken care otdie^ 
ring the night by armies of vermin, of a far more ven- 
omous description than anything we should imagine that 
Moses called into being, or that we had yet encoun- 
tered in our travels, not excepting the battle-ground of 
Marathon. Of this we had a very fair sample the first 
night of our voyage up the Nile. The setting of the 
.sun seemed to be the signal for them to commence their 
nightly revels, and they accordingly came out in legions 
and cohorts from their crevices and hiding-places during 
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the daj, and committed most painful depredations on 
our American blood, interfering materially with onr 
slumbers. They are, to a certain extent, hydrophobic^ 
but the element of water is not fatal to them; for, 
notwithstanding the sinking of boats, or even of men, 
they seem to have life-preservers, and to possess the 
means of surviving all disasters " by flood or field," that 
they may carry on their implacable war upon the human 
species. It is a common practice, before chartering the 
boats, to submerge them as well as the crew, with the 
vain hope, that, when both parties rise again, they shall 
be emancipated and disembarrassed of these unpleasant 
companions. But this is not the case ; for they cling 
with a pertinacity as incomprehensible as it is painful 
to the traveller ; the captain and crews being apparently, 
in every sense of the word, perfectly bug-proof against 
every annoyance of this kind. Native blood, probably, 
from the miserable penury and impoverished diet of the 
inhabitants, enjoys a degree of immunity from these in- 
sect invasions, while a fresh supply of the rich and 
wholesome American juice would seem to be a delicious 
treat Fond as the Egyptians, in their worship, were 
of dogs, cats, lizards, snakes, alligators, toads, and bee- 
tles, we ima^ne that the class of coleopterous insects 
we have been speaking of were religiously excluded 
from their category of household gods, or the people of 
the olden time must have had skins tougher than the 
hide of their own favourite idol the hippopotamus. 
Happy for Moses and his companions, miraculously, 
through God's providence, spared from these marauders, 
that woold have so sorely afflicted his people in their 
bondage, and drained the cup of bitterness to its dregs. 
The Nile boats are ordinarily manned by a reis or 
captain, with from ten to fifteen oarsmen, who alternate* 
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Ijr row, or tow the boat by a line on shore, or attend to 
die sails when the wind will permit Notwithstanding 
their awkward baild, and clumsy rigging, and flattish 
bottoms, they are the fleetest boats, and sail the nearest 
to the wind of any we have ever seen, not excepting 
oor famons pilot-boats. This most be owing to the pe- 
caliar form of the lateen sail. 

The river presents on both sides fertile alluvial banks, 
which, when the water is low, as it was at the present 
time, appear in many places of considerable height At 
intervals we came to small villages, which were nothing 
more than clusters of wretched mud cabins, surrounded 
often, however, by luxuriant fields of grain, tobacco, llnd 
maize, which latter was of a growth so much larger and 
taller than the stinted apology for our Indian com we 
had seen in £urope, that it gave the scenery in this 
part of Egypt, to us, a homelike and cheering aspect 

The river* being low at this season (May), sandbar^ 
were visible in great abundance, and often, during the 
day, a number of our men were obliged to leap over- 
board, which they did as nimbly and as readily as their 
own crocodiles, to push the boat off as often as she 
grounded, which happened many times during the day 
wad night.. 

We frequently landed, during the day, at some of the 
principal villages, in search of provision, which, in some 
of the more considerable towns, we found at the market- 
places. We were occasionally enabled to procure tol* 
•rable mutton and fowls at moderate prices, the former 
mder such circumstances as were not calculated to 
have made it very acceptable except to our keen appe- 
tites. There was, in fact, no such place as a regular 
market The sheep are most slovenly and disgustingly 
slaughtered on the ground in the open sun, and the purn 
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cliaseifli bad to contend with nttmarons and greedy couh 
petitors in the shape of sifrarma of flies, which seemed 
ready to devour the carcass entire before it could get to 
the hands of the cook. We found abundance of excel<- 
lent cucumbers, tomatoes, and watermelons, which proved 
an acceptable and refreshing addition to our meals. Oc<- 
casionally we met with fresh-baked bread, quite palata- 
ble, and in the form of thin pancakes; also apricots and 
tobacco. Some of the hucksterwomen had an apology 
for a market-house, in awnings made of palm-leaves to 
shelter them from the burnbg sun. The prices of arti-* 
cles were very cheap : chickens, four piastres (20 sous) 
apiece, apricots three piastres, &c. Frequency, when 
the above articles could not be had, we resort^ to the 
ei^pedient of supplying our larder by depredating on 
the flocks of pigeons. These are of the domestic vari* 
ety, and multiply in such prodigious numbers that they 
sometimes almost darken the air, like ouf wild species 
in the Western States. They fly about in tens of thou* 
sapds along the shore, and are made common property 
of by travellers. 

When landing at the mud villages or elsewhere, we 
were carried ashore on the shoulders of some of our 
Arab crew, who accompanied us to keep ofi* their 
poor naked countrymen, who otherwise, but for the 
hearty kicks they received, would have teased us to 
death with their importunities for huksheeehy as they 
call money. They swarm worse than flies, and seem 
to be literally a nation of beggars ; yet do they appear 
happy in their misery. Every mud hut almost turned 
out half a dozen or more brats, who frisked about like 
gnats in the son. From their bronze and tawny skin, 
they might readily be taken for groups of young pa-* 
poosei^ and their parents for genuine American squaws 
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and Indians ; bat they are infinitely more nieable and 
indastrions than oar lazj, lonnging aborigines. 

Under seventeen the children are left to mm UteraHy 
itark naked. After that period both sexes wear a ^th, 
and some of the females a short blae petticoat, wlach is 
hot a sad apology for a covering. We saw many of 
the boys minus a finger from the right hand, parposely 
cat off by their parents, as we were inforiped, to prevent 
their being pressed into the pacha's service; all of which 
one of the little fellows made exceedingly intelligible to 
as by the vivid gestures and pantomime for which the 
Arabs are renowned. 

The loss of one eye, also, is not nncommon, and, 
though generally imputable to the destructive ophthalmia 
of this coantry, is sometimes, we were told, the result 
of design, to procure the same exemption which is ob- 
tained by mutilation of the hand. 

The finger-nails of the women, with the Eastern, or, 
rather, Asiatic notions of beaaty, are died a reddish yei^ 
\ovr, with henna, which, with jet-black hair and eyes, 
and teeth of exquisite whiteness, ^ve them a singular 
appearance. We saw on our route but one pretty Arab 
girl. She was about fifteen, and carrying a jar of water 
on her head, which was partly covered by a veil, dis- 
closing, however, a large black eye and dimpled oheek. 
Except for the veil, she was perfectly naked. 

The features of some of the men possess great sym- 
metry and delicacy, and are strikingly handsome. Their 
eyes are deep black and peculiarly piercing. Their 
forms are generally slender, and the muscles, owing to 
their constant use, and so much walking and hard la- 
bour, are developed in harmoniotts proportions. They 
are seldom encumbered by adipose matter. Their heads 
are shaved close, and bat few of them have beards. 
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Their riba are very promineait, the stomach much de- 
pressed, and the skin of a copper colour, bat rough and 
cracked by the torrid sun* 

The pigeon-cotes are small conical houses, shaped 
like sugar-loaves, and, from their height being greater 
than the mud-cabin edifices of their owners, are fret 
quently the first objects seen among the beautiful waving 
foliage of the palm-trees. 

One of the odd things we remarked on the Nile in 
various places are the bufialoes, which occupy the place 
of our tamed cattle, and are often observed coming down 
in, herds to the river to drink, and to enjoy the cooling 
hixnry of bathing in the stream, in which they some- 
times remain for hours with their bodies totally immer* 
sed, and the tip end of their noses only above the water. 

We also saw these animals employed at work on th^ 
banks, turning curious and awkward machines, to raise 
1^ water, to the height, in many places, of some ten to 
twenty feet, for the purpose of irrigating the fields. At 
other times, we observed the water raised by means of 
a bucket attached tq the middle of a rope, swung by a 
man at each end. 

In various places, also, along the shore, we saw long 
trains of loaded camels, with their naked drivers, and 
women in a state, if possible, of still greater nudity, fill- 
ing jars of water near the margin of the river. Besides 
multitudes of pigeons, we saw pelicans, gulls, hawks, 
numerous flocks of cranes, and other water-fowl that 
naturally firequent in such abundance, as they have done 
fi*om time immemorial, a river so prolific as the Nile is 
in furnishing from its mud exhaustless sources of food to 
these descriptions of the feathered race. 

The water of the Nile at this season, though low, was 
fanning in a rapid current, and of a yellow colour, re- 
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senditiiig thai of the Seine and the Tiber^ from the sand 
which it brings down. When first taken from the 
stream it is unfit for ose, from its foreign admixtures; 
but, when left to settle for half an hour, becomes trans- 
parent, and, from the earthen vessels used being porous, 
and admitting of transudation, and therefore evapora- 
tion, it is rapidly cooled to a temperature that seems 
almost icy, thereby forming a delicious drink. This is 
one of the really ingenious and most useful applications 
of chemistry come down to us from the earliest periods 
of Egyptian history. 

The river is very vnnding, but the appearance of the 
country monotonous, and such as we have described it. 
The Nile, the boast and pride of ancient and modem 
Egypt, is not one third, the size of our majestic Hud- 
son ; but justly was it denominated, from its fertilizing 
properties, the queen of rivers, and even deified by the 
ancientSy who resided on its borders and frequented its 
waters. One very singular feature of it is, that, for a 
course of onb thousand miles, it receives no tributary 
stream. The frightfrilly dry and bumed-up state of the 
whole alluvial and s^ndy tract on its borders, indicates 
the salutary and benign influence of the inundation of 
these regions by the rising and swelling of its waters. 
. To all appearance, thb dreary and monotonous waste, 
would, without it, be inhospitable to man and animals, 
and the whole of the vegetable creation would languish 
and die. The most interesting associations of sacred 
history connected with this river and the adjacent coun- 
try, give an abiding interest to its otherwise desolate 
and mournful wastes. . The little clusters of human hab- 
itations are built of mud, about the height of a man, flat 
upon the top, of various shapes, with only one aperture 
for the entrance and exit of the wretched inhabitants. 

Tt 
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Some liundreds of these abodes of homui beings ue 
often clustered together, presenting not eren the neat- 
Bess or masonrj of the dwellings of ants or iraspa. 
From time to time, as yon journey along, the eye is re- 
iieved and the heart gladdened by the sight of a few of 
the noble and majestic palms and mulberries, which al- 
ways announce that there, such as it is, is the residence 
of man. 

Nothing denotes that the country or man is marching 
forward There is no appearance of intellectual or 
moral elevation. A few of the bare necessaries of life, 
in their coarsest condition, are to be obtained among 
them. The most abundant article to be found is to- 
bacco, which they use with the greatest prodigality. 
Indeed, the men who are left from the pacha's services, 
appear to me to consume nine tenths of dieir time in 
luxuriating in the smoke of this vegetable narcotic. I 
could not observe among the women, who are much 
more numerous than the men, any other employment 
than bringers of water from the river in large red earth- 
en vessels, always on their heads, and very many of 
them, from twelve to fourteen years of age, carry, besides 
the water-jar, a naked infant in the arms, or, what is 
far more common, curiously astride of one of the shoul- 
ders. The universal dress of the women, old and youn^ 
when they have any clothing at all, i^ one entire piece 
of blue cotton, very looee, widi sleeves, and with which 
they also cover their heads, and all the fisice except one 
eye. Not a shoe or a stocking is to be seen among 
them. They are generally thin and tall, and have all 
the beauriful t^mmetry which Nature has given them. 
Though in colour they generally resemble the Indians 
of America, the Bedouins are a little lighten 

We speak now of the common Arabs along the Nile 
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and in the cities. A fat man is a rwa avis in Egypt; 
so neatly knit together are tlieir fine, muscular, and welU 
turned sinewy limbs. But fat women, when they are 
(at, especially those of the better class, and who have 
borne many children, and also those of the harems, are 
literally hills ofjtesh. 

For some distance before reaching Cairo^ we saw, 
far off on our right, the wondrous Pyramids, whose 
pointed summits were the only marked objects thaC 
broke the unvarying and undulating outline on the wide 
waste of sandy desert 

These magnificent and mysterious structures, which 
far exceed in magnitude all other ancient monuments 
known, and whose origin and object have totally con- 
founded the researches of every writer who has noticed 
them, fi'om the time of Herodotus to the present day ; 
constantly intercepted the blue outline of the horizon 
with their gray and pointed summits during all the r^ 
mainder of the route to Cairo. 

After a voyage of about four days, in which nothing 
of great moment occurred, we approached Cairo and 
its port on the river, caUed BovJak^ about a mile and a 
half distant from and continuous with the capital 
There were a number of craft of the description of our 
own vessel lying tied to the shore. Cairo, seen firom 
the river, is ftir from imposing, 'excepting for the turrets 
and spires of a great number of mosques. Its locality is 
on the edge of the Syrian desert, and a few miles south 
of the city are seen the low ranges of the Mokattam 
Mountains. After we reached the shore we despatched 
our Arab servant in search of a house for our accom- 
modation in the city, as he was familiar with the place. 
He returned in less than an hour with the information 
that he had succeeded in his mission. We now landed, 
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and our baggage being placed upon a camel, we mount- 
ed donkeys and proceeded to our new residence, which 
we found to be, not one of the ancient and roomy tern* 
pies, but an empty shell of a small brick edifice, con- 
taining several diminutive apartments. This mansion, 
however incommodious in our eyes^ and discordant with 
our enlarged American notions of comfort, was deemed 
a great afiair in Cairo, and, besides, was situated on 
one of the principal streets in that curious capital, the 
width of which, though one of the main avenues, was 
no more than just about sufficient for a donkey to clev- 
erly turn round in. So much for the Broadioay of 
Cairo ; for it richly deserves that appellation, compared 
with some of the streets, that are absolutely not more 
than three or four feet in width, barely sufficient for one 
or two persons to go abreast, and many of them not wide 
enough for that, but obliging us to go in Indian file. A 
camel can scarcely squeeze through some of the pas- 
sages, and in others he would find it as impracticable as 
to go through the eye of a needle. In the upper stories 
of the houses the opposite verandahs of the windows 
are in actual contact, giving great facility for neigh- 
bours, provided they are on iriendly terms, to visit each 
other trom house to house without the trouble of going 
into the street 

We had first observed the Oriental mode of construct- 
ing cities at Valetta in Malta. The evident purpose 
has been, unquestionably, to preserve the streets, or, ra- 
ther, lanes, cool from the excessive heats, which, as we 
have before observed, it efiectually accomplishes, but at 
the risk of giving ^eater mortality to pestilential dis- 
eases when introduced into so impure and confined an 
atmosphere. Probably, also, one of the motives of this 
kind of architecture was the greater facilities and shel- 
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ter it gives for the escape of persons during ciril com- 
motions and assassinations, so sadden and frequent, 
more especially in modem Egypt since it fell under the 
dominion of the Arabs. 

We should really imagine, at our very first entrance 
into Cairoi and we found no reason to change our opin- 
ion during our sojourn there of a fortnight, that the city 
was built upon the labyrinthine principle of a puzzle, 
in imitation of some very ancient structures in Egypt 
and Greece ; for it appeared to us next to impossible 
to discover any certain landmarks by which to thread 
Qne's way through its minute ramifications. It would 
certainly occupy a yearns residence to become sq$- 
ciently familiar with this place, for any one to find his 
way from home or back again, after plunging into its 
mazy pathways ; yet, notwithstanding all this, Cairo is 
^ beautiful and pure specimen of a truly Oriental city. 

All that we found in our house were two or three 
settees, as apologies for ottomans, together with one 
table or '< tripod," such as it was, for we believe it had 
but three l^s — and a few crazy chairs. Add a nonde* 
script, intended as the ghost of a bedstead, and we havel 
the sum and substance, all told, of our materiel for com- 
mencing housekeeping in the metropolitan city of Mo- 
hammed Ali. We confess it did not present many in-* 
ducements to us to become subjects of the viceroy, or to 
forswear our religion on the Koran* 

As our residence may furnish some idea of the man- 
sions of genteel life in Cairo, we must describe it It 
was two stories high, built of a kind of white mortar ; 
the door green, with an iron knocker and wooden bolt 
The verandahs of the windows projected nearly to those 
on the opposite side of the street There were twelve, 
rooms, with the ceilings very high and the beams expo* 
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sed. Ottomans were pbced in the recesses of the win- 
dows, which were without glass, bat instead thereof 
lattice*work, aflRording free ingress to the innumerable 
small birds which abound here. There was an area 
in the second story, surroonded bj the rooms, wholly 
open to the hearens, and fiirnishing a very pleasant 
lounge of an afternoon for smoking. This area in the 
Turkish houses is the sanctum sanctorum^ and is always 
built for and appropriated to the harem, as the ladies 
that inhabit it can see into the street without being seen. 
The position of the rooms and staircase would be diffi- 
cult to describe. Two thirds of the best houses in Cairo 
are built in this fashion. 

Our servant; upon examining the condition of our 
cnlinary department, trntod that also to be a tabula rasa^ 
or, to speak more properly in reference to its alchemy, 
a " aq9ut mortuum^ or • residuum'^ not being able to 
boast of a solitary utensil of any description whatever. 

Our first attention was naturally directed to this apart- 
ment, and, in order to commence gastronomic opera- 
tions, which our feelings repeatedly admonished us to 
do, we were obliged to have recourse again to the diplo- 
matic ingenuity of om factotum, my faithful German 
servant Henry, who sallied forth with his new Arab 
associates in search of the ways and means. The first 
great movement was to transport from our boat our 
portable furnace, two of which we had purchased for 
the river voyage at Alexandria, and one of which, hap- 
pily for us, remained entire, as the other was hors de 
combat by an accident en route. 

This being arranged, the Arab guides conducted 
Henry, who was our ckefde cuisine here in the land of 
the Pharaohs, as he had been in that of Agamemnon, to 
the market-place and groceries, where he obtained a 
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ifortaUe and palatable supply of meals, eggs, and 
fruits, which, the reader need noc he assared, we eager-* 
If devoiired at onr repast 

By the aid of my travelling hedy I also passed a very 
oomfortable night This bed is a contrivance I would 
reeofmnend to all who visit Eastern conntriea I was 
fortnnate enough to meet with one at Athens which 
had lately made the tonr of the East, and was of a so- 
perior constmcticm, and of EngKsh manafaetnre. Its 
hollow brass sapports and connexions, wkh a sacking 
bottom and a moscheto bar, occnpy altogether a small 
package, which coidd be conveniently carried nnder the 
arm. With this, and the bed linen that I always bad 
with me in my portmanteau, and my Gfrecian pillow^ 
presented to me by a feir lady of Athens, I never ceased 
to have the means of obtaining a comfortable nighfs 
riamber, shielded from the reptiles and creeping things 
of the gronad, and the armies of moscbetoes that some- 
times annoyed ns from the air. 

The next day, renovated by a good night's sleep, we 
were escorted by oar faithful Arab servant, Asaph, who 
was somewhat fimiliar with Cairo, and whom we had 
had the good fertune, throngh the kindness of onr coa*- 
snl, Mr. Gliddon, to engage at Alexandria, to the burean 
of the acting vice-eonsal of the United States, Dr. Wain, 
whe received ns with great kindness, and immediately 
procured for us a cicerone^ to condoct us to all the in-^ 
teresting olijects in the city. He was an intelligent 
Arab, like most of this race, and spoke French and Ital-- 
ian Huentiy. Alt being mounted on donkeys, servants' 
and masters, we proceeded, rank and file, through the 
winding and ciiruitous lanes, taking a general survey 
of the whole city. It occupies an area of no less thas 
seven mUes in circumference, which, it may well be con* 
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ceived from its compactness, though the houses are not 
often over two stories, most contain an immense popn* 
lation. The best ficcounts give the number at aboot 
260,000. 

I do not remember a single street that was paved, the 
foundation being the sandy earth, which is comminated 
into the finest and most impalpable powder or duat. 
This, though constantly shaded from the sun, is always 
in a dry state, owing to the absence of rain at this sea^ . 
son and the extreme heat; and it is thrown up in clouds 
from the incredibly dense masses of population who are 
always thronging the streets. In fact, it is astonishing,, 
even though allowance be made for the narrowness a£ 
the streets, what extraordinary nun^ers of persons are. 
perpetually moving to and fro, most of them on foot and 
many on camels and donkeys, and in some places abso- 
Intely ^blocking up the passages ; so that each Arab ser* 
vant on foot that accompanied our donkeys^ found it 
difficult to clear away the poor wretches that encumr 
bered our path. 

At our first setting out from ''our hotel," a long line 
qf huge camels, tied one behind the other, wholly block- 
ed up the narrow street and forced us against the houses. 
After that we again stopped to make room for a pro- 
cession of men, with drums and donkeys, all in honour 
of a little black fellow perched on the top of a camel, 
and who either had been or was about to be circum- 
cised. Next we passed two or three men with large 
skins of water of the Nile, which is very dirty, but the 
best they have to drink. Here we saw a house built 
of cane, with a shed in front, and under it a dozen or 
more Turks and Arabs sitting cross-legged, and smo- 
king and drinking coffee and sherbet. Several men, with 
a crowd around them, were performing curious tricks. 
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flwaUowittg swords, &c A veiled womaa begged for 
buksheeeh ; her pretty eyes and silk dress uMl anotbev 
story. Next were a dozen or more boys and girls, an na- 
ked as when first bom, platying in the dast ; dirty as tkey 
were, their &ces were pretty and thefar eyes beantiluL 
Their bodies, however, appeared to be deformed, from 
their protuberance, as with most of the poor children, 
and owing, probably, to the veg^aUe cmdities of ia^ 
natritious food they live npon. 

Of several hondred women we saw, at least M99U 
eighths of them carried a child upon their shoulders, 
and about the same proportion were veiled, that is, iio 
part of the face was visible exc^ the eyes, which is 
die only feature exposed. The edge of the lids within 
is painted with a black pigment called koMn. The 
arched brow is clearly and beautifully defined wiA the 
,same dark pigment, as if painted with a pencil. The 
eyelashes are long and black, and the eyes of a jet-black 
briHiancy. Indeed, this feature appeared to us, from dw 
highest to the lowest classes, of an exquiflte and meet 
captivating and sparkling beauty. Most of the womes 
we saw were barefooted, and covered with a loose, 
black kind of toga. The married women wore blaa, 
and the unmarried white veils. Our servant Asaph was 
much shocked at some of them doing us the courtesy to 
fift their veils, and said if his wife had done so to a 
Frank he would have whipped her on the spot These 
people think it more indecent for the women to expose 
their face than any other part of their person, as we 
often saw verified. *' Why don't you scold diea, Asaph, 
for their nakedness T said we to our fastidious valet 
''Wherefore I scohl them,'' he replied; '^I no see their 
focc." 

One of omr party, before we left, adopted the TurkiA 
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cMtume, by which he was enabled to paas his tutie moeh 
more agreeably, and hold familiar chit-chat with the 
groups in the street. 

It is the crowds of miserable, naked Arabs, not the 
Turks, or the ancient Coptic races of Egypt, that give 
to the living panorama passing before us in the streets 
of Cairo, such a squalid and disgnsting-lookiog appear- 
ance. They are debased to the lowest degree, destitute 
of all courage^ and steal, rob, and lie, wherever they 
dare. 

When the women unveil, the charm of the eye i| 
dispelled generaUy by an ugly, large mouth, which teelli 
of snowy whiteness cannot redeem. 

The costume of the better classes approaches the 
dress of the Turks, with the exception that the red fes 
cap is worn by the Arabs instead of a turban, which is 
rarely seen except among the older subjects of the sal- 
tan. A vadt proportion of the inhabitants appear to be 
reduced to the lowest state of indigence and misery, and 
are almost destitute of every article of clothing. We 
saw a great number of negroes, comprising all varieties, 
from the jet Nubian and Abyssinian to the flat-featured 
Ethiopian. 

There are but few fine buildings at Cairo. The tops 
of the houses are terraced, and in onct part a cane- work 
roof is thrown over them. This is the smokery, and a 
very pleasant place. In some of the better buildings we 
saw an old bearded Turk taking his siesta, and two of 
the ladies of his harem fanning him. As we passed 
the spacious palace of Ibrahim Pacha, and the long line 
of white buildings connected with it, and which is the 
hareuH we saw yAkite veils and fancy silk dresses flutter- 
ing by the latticed windows, as the inmates were coa'»> 
stantly eying us from within with childish curiosity. 
They are said to be generally ugly. 
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We do not recollect to have seen a single wheeled 
vehicle of any description, excepting one day a crazy 
one-muled machine, resembling one of our oldfashioned 
conntry chairs, which attracted more notice than its 
occupant who conducted it, and who proved to be a 
legitimate grandson of Mohammed Ali, the viceroy. It 
passed onr door, as we, it appears by this, must have re- 
sided in the court end of the town ; and when the young 
prince saw us emerge from our *' palace,'' dressed in Eu- 
ropean costume and about to mount our donkey cavalry, 
he bowed and smiled most graciously, and we, of course, 
most complaisantly returned the salutation. His royal 
highness was a young man, but quite corpulent and short 
in stature, and in appearance struck us as having evi- 
dently a greater quantum of adipose than cerebral matter. 

Of all the places we have ever visited, Cairo will be 
pre-eminent in our recollections, for the ''compound 
of most villanous smells" which there perpetually sa- 
lutes the olfactories, and the like of which was certainly 
never elaborated from any mortal place, l^o attempt 
to describe it would be vain and hopeless. It must 
be truly a plague to everybody ; and, in our opinion, 
if we had remained it would have terminated in k 
true plague with us. The odour is so peculiar that it 
never will be erased from my memory. It is undoubt- 
edly produced by human effluvium, pent up and concen- 
trated to its maximum intensity in this excessively dense 
population, and deriving its peculiar aroma from the 
great variety of human beings of difierent nations, races; 
ages, complexions, and habits, here congregated together 
from surrounding provinces, and in nameless conditions 
of wretchedness and destitution. 

When we take into consideration this state of things, 
arising from the deplorably crowded and filthy condi- 
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lion of the poor of Cairo^ it it easj for any One who 
hu been an eyewitness to the circumstancesy to perceive 
that a peculiar and specific cause exists in griSat abua- 
dance for engendering, ab initio, a peculiar and specific 
disease ; and that disease^ we think, ought, ijnitMi^ from 
mch data, be readily anticipated to be ike Egyptian 
Plague ; the impure and poisonous air inhaled being, in 
oar opinion, calculated, by its action on the brain and 
nervous system and absorbents, to develop in such 
sal^ects precisely that assemblage of symptoms which 
are iuiown to characterize that terrific typlioid pes- 
tilence. 

The singular efficacy that the intermixture of human 
effluvia has in producing some particular morbid oovi- 
biBauon capable of generating disease, is illustrated &- 
miliarly in what is noted by Sir Gilbert Blane of trans- 
port-^hips and vessels-of-war in perfect liealth meeting 
at sea and exchanging Orews, and thereby immediately 
causing fevers to break out by this unusual alteration in 
the condition of the parties. 

A f^tiari, then, must the highly-concentrated and 
wideiy-^diffused virulent compound, derived from llie 
breathing together in a confined compass of so many 
varieties of human bein^ of depraved and impoverished 
oonstituticms as are found collected at Cairo, the matt 
or poiAt of union for the caravans between Arabia asd 
Persia, and all Africa, render the atmosphere still more 
jKMsonons, and more readily excite a typhoid and ma- 
lignant disease in such as come into the city from with* 
out, and especially from a distance, and who have not 
heen immured in and accustomed to its pernicious quali- 
ties. 

The only part of Cairo which looks at aU roomy and 
elQg«nt, and remindls one of a European city, is i)m 
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Gmat 8qu«re» wliioh on one nd^ of k hM itone fanWingi 
of modem conslnictioa and considerable grandenr, with 
a moaqne or two, and their slender minarets, to set off . 
the beauty of the place; Around it reside mo A of the 
pnUic functionaries and foreign diplomatists. 

Into a basin within this square the water, during the 
inundatioos of the Nile, is, by means of a connecting 
caiAal, conducted with great pomp and ceremony ; all 
the inhabitants participating in the festivity, and retnm** 
ing their grateful thanks in cries of Allah ! AUah ! fbr 
this inestimable blessing from Heaven, which wrivea 
(opportunely in the month of August, when everything 
is arid and parched, and the streets and houses, and ev<- 
ery apartment are filled with dust 

£gypt» in truth, without its great and peculiar river, 
would be a vast uninhabitaUe desert. Unlike all other 
rivers, it annually brings down, not only its vast vobme 
of water, accumulated from the mountain torrents at its 
source9, to refresh the thousands on its banks, bat also 
OMses charged with the fertilizing material which gives 
such remarkable luxuriance to the whole country. 

Thus have the inhabitants in their possession a self* 
fertilizing agent, which supersedes almost the tillage el 
the husbandman, and which has made this kingdom, 
frop time immemorial, the rich granary of the Mediter- 
ranean ; always furnishing, be the changes of the seasons 
what they may, a great surplus of agricultural products 
for export, beyond what is required for home consump** 
tion. When the great square is filled with water, it is 
covered with small boats, which engage in aquatic sports 
for the amusement of the inhabitants. 

It may not be irrelevant to remark, that the saw on 
this square the boose which Napoleon occupied as his 
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headqaarters, also tke palace of the pacha, and tlie 
spot where General Kleber was assassinated. 

The tombs of the Caliphs and those of the Mame- 
Inkes are a mile or more from the city, on the way to 
the desert. They are among the most interesting ob- 
jects in the vicinity of Cairo, and consist of a series of 
lofty square edifices, with domes and minarets, and, from 
their lonely and sequestered position on the sand, seem 
peculiarly fitted as places of sepulture. The material 
is limestone. Some of them are supported by marble 
columns, finely carved, which gi^e an imposing aspect 
to these magnificent structures. They are in the light 
and graceful style of Saracenic architecture, and in a 
high state of preservation. 

The interior of each edifice is truly superb, contain- 
ing rows of tastily*sculptured tombs, raised above the 
pavement, with Arabic inscriptions on the tablets or 
headstones. Each building seems to be the mausoleum 
of a particular family, as we observed tombs of children 
and adults -as they were successively interred. That 
belonging to the present ruler, Mohammed Ali^ is by iar 
the most magnificent; and among the tombs in this, not 
the least costly is the one appropriated to his son-in- 
law, AH Bey, whom he caused to be murdered. Space 
enough seems to be left significantly for others of his 
ikmily whom he may wish to dispose of prematurely, 
and for his great self, when the Great Disposer shsdl 
see fit to call him hence to render up a very large 
account of his doings. The Saracens appear to have 
been not less prodigal, and certainly, in conformity to 
their fondness for display, more ostentatious and orna- 
mental in their arrangements for the dead than the an- 
^eient Egyptians. Even the very pavements of these 
edifices are in every part covered with the richest Fer- 
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rfan carpeting, particularly that belonging to die vice- 
roy, giving an air of domestic comfort and even volup- 
tuousness to the interior, which we certainly found no* 
where in Egypt among the dwellings of the living. 

The mosques in Cairo are numerous and interesting, 
as in other Mohammedan cities. Some of them have a 
very ruined and ancient appearance, and are ornament- 
ed with long corridors of granite columns, plundered, 
probably, from the religious temples of another and more 
ancient idolatry in the Egyptian cities of Heliopolis and 
Memphis. The mos^ considerable mosques which we 
recollect are those of Azhar and Sultan Hassan. The 
ktter seems to be far the most ancient, is adorned with 
Gothic sculpture, and situated near the gate of the Cas- 
tle HiU. 

One of my companions, who had purchased and rig- 
ged himself out in a full Turkish dress, was enabled, in 
this disguise, to smuggle himself into the mosques, which 
no Frank is permitted to enter. He described the inte- 
rior of these edifices as most gorgeous, and reminding 
him of the chapel of St John at Malta. Pieces of gold, 
and silver, and ivory, abd precious stones were worked 
in great profusion around several tombs. One contain- 
ed a long extract from the Koran in letters of gold, work- 
ed upon a ground of pearl that could be illuminated. 
These extravagant decorations, as well as the costly 
and voluptuous character of all Oriental luxuries, where 
they can be ajQTorded, show that the proud Saracen^ 
whatever the world may think of his barbarism, consid- 
ers his race, as the Chinese do theirs, and our Anglo- 
Saxon do ours, at the topmost pinnacle of human rank. 
Go where we may, we find that others have as much 
national and individual pride and vanity as we have, and 
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thati howeFer debased tbe intellect, these traits of tlie 
huaiaii heart never aifier any dinainiition. 

The Castle is situated upon a projecting and elevated 
point of rocks^ forming a part of the range of the Mounts 
ains of Mokattam, to the east of the city. This fortress 
may be deemed, in fact, a part of the city, vrhich it over- 
looks and completely commands. Beyond the castle, 
and on a still more elevated part of the mountain, Mo- 
hammed Ali has erected a considerable fort, where sev- 
eral hundred men can be garrisoned. The ascent to the 
castle is by a flight of winding stone steps, cut out of the 
rock, not so steep but that one may reach the summit 
on his donkey without dismounting. The entrance into 
it is by a massive gateway. Within we find many build- 
ings, some in ruin, and others in good preservation; 
among them a neat palace, appropriated as the residence 
of the pacha himself. The interior has the general ap- 
pearance of ranges of barracks for the accommodation 
of soldiers. In the square is a small fountain, which 
produces a cool and refreshing vapour. Here we saw a 
number of noble lions, confined with heavy chains about 
their necks. 

The view from this elevation is commanding and 
beaotifttl. The Nile is seen winding its way firom the 
mountains to a long distance towards the Delta. The 
town of Old Cairo or Egyptian Babylon, and the Island 
of Rhoda lie below, along the river, and beyond, far in 
the west, are seen the great Fjrramids, and also those of 
Sakkhar^ To the left of these the sandy waste once 
the site of the famous city of Memphis, and still farther 
on the western horizon^ the interminable Libyan Desert 

Within the castle is one of the wonders of the world, 
as we should denominate it This is Joseph's Wbli^ 
so called, excavated into the solid calcareous rock, to the 
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depth of 270 feet, that is, to the lerd of the sai&ce o£ 
the Nile. The Hercalean labour required for this work 
may be conceiFed by its dimensicqis as well as its depth. 
On approaching and lookieg into the yawoing abyss^ 
the sight is truly frightful to behold. The dark water 
can barely be discerned at its immense depth below, 
and the diameter of the terrific and dismal-looking 
chasm is no less than 15 to 20 feet. And what is still 
more remarkable, the water on tasting we fonnd lo 
be so saline as to be quite brackish. It is constantly 
being drawn up by buckets raised by a wheel at the 
top, turned by a buffalo. A winding, Bfin\, descend- 
ing stairway, six or eight feet in width, ia cut into the 
rock outside of the shaft of the well, into which it looks by 
several openings like embrasures ; and on reaching to the 
depth of 150 feet, we find ^e staircase enlarged to a 
horizontal, circular space, where, lo! indeed, and be- 
hold ! we found another buffalo and his driver quietly 
turning another wheel, in the same manner as the ma«- 
ehinery on the top. The stairway is easy of ascent and 
descent, both to man and beast, and perfectly firee from 
danger. A narrow stairway, unprotected and within 
the shaft, leads from the lower bufiklo station to the 
surface of the water, but was deemed by us too exposed 
and dangerous to venture upon its descent 

Whoever it was that excavated this enormous cyhn* 
drical shaft in the rock, with so much architectural pre- 
cision and skill in engineering, deserves, in our estima^ 
don, a wreath of fame as lasting as that of the builder 
of the Simplon or the constructer of the Pyramids. 

The water raised is conducted by pipes to varions 
parts of the enclosure of the Castle, to irrigate patches 
of sod, and in a siege would be the only supply for the 

Xx 
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garrison. The brackishness of its taste may be.imptt- 
ted to saline matters associated with the rocL 

We were shown a large hall in one of the baildings 
of the fortress, in which it is said that die present, vice- 
roy convened his Mamelukes some years since, and, while 
regaling them with a repast, treacherously, by a strata- 
gem and signal previously arranged, caused them all to be 
massacred by a body of soldiers concealed for that pur- 
pose, some within the hall, and others within the walls 
of the fortress. Only one Mameluke escaped, and the 
place where he dashed over the wall with his *' Arab 
steed" was pointed out to us. From the height of the 
wall within the garrison and that of the precipice with- 
out, we should deem die story perfectly incredible. 

Some distance below the Castle, and nearly opposite 
the Island oiKhoda, is a considerable village on the mar- 
gin of ^e river, which is supposed to be the site of Old 
Cairo, or what was called the Egyptian Babylon ; believed 
to have been built by the followers of the Persian con- 
qaeror, Cambyses. Many of the buildings are used as 
houses of recreation and amusement by the wealthier 
classes of Cairo, who repair thither at the time of the rise 
of the Nile, and, no doubt, take as much pleasure in this 
their watering-place, as our people do in summer sea- 
son in their resort to the seaside at Rockaway or Na- 
hant 

There are several mosques at this place, adorned, as 
usual, with minarets. There is also a small synagogue 
of the Jews, and the Roman Catholics have here a 
small hospital, occupied by the fathers of the Holy Land. 
We visited also a church here with spacious apartments, 
having an hospital and convent attached. This ecclesi- 
astical establishment belongs to the Copts, who, as the 
ancient written or Coptic language of the country still 
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in use testifies, are believed to be the legitimate descend- 
ants of the primitive Egyptians. 

The sect is now a modification of the • Christian 
charch, to which most of the Egyptians became con* 
▼erted when that religion, through the power of the 
Roman empire, was spread over all the countries sub- 
ject to its domination. We were received with great 
kindness by the holy fathers, who in their dress ^d ap- 
pearance reminded us of the Christian priests in Greece. 
Among other places within the enclosure which they 
conducted us to, was the celebrated cave or grotto of 
Saint SergitiSy in which it is stated that the Holy Fam- 
ily, with the infant Jesus, reposed when they retired into 
Egypt It is preserved with great care and sanctity. 
The exact spot where the^Viigin and infant lay is 
particularly pointed out, and approached with great ven- 
eration by this religious sect; and it is said that the 
fathers of the Holy Land are annually in the habit of 
paying a certain sum for the privilege of saying mass in 
this sacred place. It is believed that the Roman Em- 
press Helen, in her religions visits to Egypt, had this 
sanctuary beautifully adorned by masonry for its better 
preservation. It is now arranged in the form of a small 
chapel, with three compartments, divided by two rows 
of columns, and is entered from the church by a descent 
of eight or ten steps. 

In one of the divisions, though the whole belongs 
to the Copts, all Christians, without distinction, are 
permitted to worship, be their denomination what it 
may. At the end of the middle apartment is the caive or 
grotto, covered in the form of a small arcade with 
smooth stones or tiles. In another of the compartments 
is a baptismal font, in which the ceremony of immersing 
the child is still performed. 
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In the ride from the Castle to Old Cairo ia a commos^ . 
with sand-hills on either aide, and a few small, indifiem 
cot buildings of modem construction, with confused 
heaps of ancient ruins strewed about in every direction, 
evidently indicating the site of a former great city. The 
banks on the road appeared to be entirely composed, in 
bsctj of fragments of ancient pottery and mortar, more 
than of sand, the crumbling remains, probably, of thou* 
sands of years. 

From Old Cairo we took boat and passed over to the 
Isle of Rhoda, which lies lengthwise in the middle of 
the Nile. On our way we looked oat in every direction 
for the supposed spot where Moses is said to have been 
found in the bulrushes, but nothing that bore the least 
resemblance to a reed or cimebrake was to be seen any- 
where in this neighbourhood 

The Island of Rhoda is a modem Egyptian curiosity, 
Its proprietor is Ibrahim Facha, who, in pursuance with 
his taste for modem improvements in Christian coun* 
tries, has had the whole island, which is some acres in 
extent, converted into an English garden of the most 
tasteful description imaginable; looking, in truth, like 
eacJhantment, or an artificial oasis in the midst of the 
wild and desert scenery on the western side of the Nile, 
It is laid out with parterres of flowers, avenues of orna- 
mental trees, shrubbery, and vines, gravelled walks, sha- 
ven lawns, fishponds, and fountains, in a style commen- 
snrate in beauty and elaborate taste vnth any private or 
public garden we ever visited in France, or even in Eng- 
land. Here we saw all the tropical trees and plants 
in beautiful perfection, beds of roses more fragrant than 
those of northern climes, and all the gorgeous and aro- 
matic flowers peculiar to hot latitudes, shaded by the 
fig, date, pomegranate, orange, apricot, banana, &c In 
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the midst of this picturesque acenerj Ibrahiiti has erect- 
ed a sQinmer palace, with aU the appurtenances usaal 
in Eastern conntries. Here he frequently resides. 

The whole is under the direction of a thorough Elng- 
lish gardener. It has been the fashion of Ibrahim and 
his father to arail themselves extensively of the advan- 
ced state of civilization in England and France ; so 
floracb so in regard to France, that this power, through 
the free admission of their learned men of various pro* 
fcssions, had acquired sach ascendency as to incur the 
jealousy of other nations. The viceroy, however, has 
by this time fomd that his liberal encouragement of 
ibreigners has tended more to their benefit than his own ; 
Ibr England and France have requited his hospitality by 
coolly cutting up his kingdom and oinputaiing Syria 
from his possessions, to gratify thetr own ooostroctive 
notions of tlie balance of power, anil without so much 
as deigning to counlt bis convenience or wishes. 

We were pennitted by die gardener lo visit every' 
foft of the griMinds, and afterward conducted by him So 
a teat, where we were kindly regaled with some of the 
heat Sheny I tasted in Egypt; and a variety of fruity 
cake, &c We observed around the island numerous 
nide machiflfcs worked by buffidbes, and designed for 
niaing water from the river to irrigate the grounds^ a 
provision absolutely essential, as everything of the na* 
tore of vegetation would otherwise be socu burned up 
hy the excessive concentration of solar beat, not only by 
She direct rays of the sun, but thiiough the intreased pow- 
ar it acquires by reflecticm on the immense snriace of 
the sands of the desert. 

We now made peeparations for a caravan to visit the 
i;rand objeet which leads meet CraveMexa to Egypt; the 
flBgh^ PtmAMiMr; jusdy so denominated as the wonder 
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of the world, and one of the greatest works of human 
art. After riding for some hoars, we arrived at nightfall 
at the foot of the famous Pyramid of Cheops^ the most 
gigantic of those of Ghizeh, as the locality is called, and 
situated about ten miles west of the Nile. The three 
that make up this group stand on the margin of the vast 
Libyan Desert, entirely surrounded by an ocean of sand. 
The route from Cairo is through a perfectly flat coun- 
try, which is composed of a black alluvial soil, inter- 
spersed with patches of sand, and having generally very 
little cultivation. On the right of the master Pyramid, 
at a distance of not more than half a mile, we discover- 
ed a cluster of mud cabins, from which issued, as we 
approached them, a dozen to fifteen Bedouin ArabsL 
They came down upon us with such fierceness and 
fleetness of foot, for which this muscular people are so 
proverbial, that we could easily have imagined that it 
was their intention to make us captives ; and had we 
not been informed by^our Arab guide that it was always 
their usage, when the prospect of gain presented itself 
to offer their services as aids to conduct travellers to the 
top of the Pyramids, their savage appearance, with a 
loose mantle only flung over their shoulders, and their 
impetuous manner, would, at this lonely hour of twilight, 
have naturally awakened very serious apprehensions for 
our personal safety. 

Having dismounted from our cavalry, the first busi- 
ness was to search for a place of repose during the 
night. In the extensive calcareous rocky formation on 
which the Cheops Pyramid stands, our Arab guide found 
a suitable tomb excavated on the east side, in which we 
accordingly took shelter. After striking a light, our at- 
tendants arranged our provisions, and we partook of a 
catacomb supper, concluding which, we made our ar- 
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rangements for rising in the morning by daylight We 
then wrapped ourselves in onr blankets and retired to 
bed. My companions selected for their conch several 
projections of rock, which probably had served as the 
resting-place of many a mammy in ages past By right 
of seniority, I was honoured with a wicker couch, con- 
stracted of palm branches, the only article of fumitare 
in our sepulchral quarters. In various parts of the rocky- 
foundation on this side, we observed numerous other ex-^ 
cavations of a similar nature, each from ten to fifteen 
feet in length, and from six to eight in breadth and 
height They all, no doubt, had served the purposes 
of tombs. We passed the night with our new Bedouin 
friends lying around the door ; but about their fidelity 
and trustworthiness we frankly own we had many 
qualms and misgivings, which rendered our sleep not a 
little disturbed. 

We were summoned by our guides at early day dawn; 
aad prepared for the ascent of the mighty structure, to 
witness the noble sight of the ri«ng of the sun from the 
most elevated point of all the works of human art on 
earth. My companions, each provided with two Be- 
douins, one on each side, commenced the arduous task, 
selecting for the route of their ascent, as is the usage, 
one of the angles of this quadrilateral structure. They 
reached the summit in from twenty minutes to half an 
hour, after a laborious effort, clambering up, as they were 
obliged to, upon the projecting blocks of stone, which 
fornished, however, a tolerable foothold. 

The Bedouins, as is proverbially known, possess a 
firmness of tissue, and activity of muscular strength un- 
surpassed by any race of people. This may be imputed 
to their wandering habits, constantly exercising the mo- 
tive powers, and also to their frugal mode of life and 
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the drjing nature of the atmosphnei giving a greater 
tension to the fibre; hence their astonishing feats of 
itrength and the fine symmetry of their proportions. 
Thej clambered up the Pyramids with the nimUeness 
that the Chamois goat mounts the dizzy heights of the 
Alps. The manner in ivhich they so essentially serve 
the traveller on the pres^it occasion is thus : The lay- 
oo or strata of the pyramid being nearly breast high, 
one Arab below receives the foot of the traveHer, first 
on his knee, then on his shoulder, while the Arab on 
die ledge above seizes him by the hand, and thus aa 
ascent is effected. My comrades were fortnaate enough 
to arrive at the highest point of elevation before sni^ 
rise, and had the k>ng-wished-for gratification to see the 
glorious orb of day emerge, as it were, Stom the sand 
ef the deseit. It had the fiery and Uood-red appear- 
ance, and distinct and well-defined outline of this lumi^ 
nary when riang through a misty atmosphere. My 
eon^anions Ibund the snaunit a flat sur&ce of abont 
thirty feet square. Here, in common with all travellers, 
they inscribed their names, as perhaps Herodotus, FIato« 
Pythagoras, and Alexander, and even Sesostris, near 
4000 years ago, had done before thctn ; for they too, in 
thetr day, had come to visit and to gaze on this mighty 
pSa Among the names actually fonod inscribed, there 
wtre several as early as the tenth century, and in every 
intervening period up to the present time. In modem 
days, not the least memorable are those of Napoleon, 
Baron Larrey, ChampoUion, &c. Ohaleattbriand's was 
not theta He visited Cairo, bat not the Pyramids ! ! 
What an omission for one imbued with the sublime 
poe^ and religions feeling of that inimitable writer! 
His pyramid is truly his own fiime ; and such, in truth* 
appears to have been his own view of the matter; for* 
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as ati apobgy for not visiting this memorable spot, he 
requested a friend to inscribe his name there, ^* For I 
like/' says he, *'to fulfil all the littlb duties of a pious 
traveller/' 

And hi^re, also, on the topmost summit of mighty 
Cheops, one of my fellow-travellers, my excellent friend 
Mn Waring, had the kindness to cut deep into the 
stone my initials, among the thousands they found all 
around them. For my own part, I deemed it most 
prudent, from the malady of the heart under which I 
had recently laboured, to forego the great delight it 
would have given me to have accompanied my com- 
panions to the summit of this wondrous monument of 
man^s power and pride. Yet, notwithstanding, was I 
enabled to look round to the far horizon where Libya 
and Arabia lie silent, and, while sitting on the desert 
sand, watched with intense interest the first glimmer- 
ings of the harbinger of day. There, with my savant 
by my side, all nature lonely, vast, and mute around me, 
with my watch in hand, I marked the second when the 
first beams of the rising sun glanced over the wide and 
dreary waste and gilded the gray summit of Cheops, 
remaining until the entire broad disc had risen ^ove 
the verge of the horizon ; the time occupied being four 
minutes and a half. 

I reflected that perhaps on this spot, enraptured With 
the sublimity of the same scene which I was enjoying, 
may have stood, in the remotest era of Egyptian history, 
a Sesostris, a Pharaoh, a Ptolemy, a Moses, and a Jo- 
seph, and, for aught we know, the Saviour of the woiid 
himself. 

Here, I reflected to myself, had these majestic struc* 
tures of human hands remained, for thousands and thou- 
sands of years, as the mighty sepulchral monument which 

Yy 
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tfM of the ooimtle^B geoaratians tb«t bad beea swept 
down the tid^ of tttte iato eternal forgetftUn^si, leaviiig 
but this solitary landmark, thiis vast fimereal pile, which 
has alone survived all other contemporary productions 
wrought by ittaa, to coAmaeinorate at once the enduring 
power and diviniily of ]»s iat^Ileet, and the perishable 
nature of that siortaUty, which, it) one long line of 
moumfiil processieaA» genaratjkina after generatioi^, from 
the days of the flood, had passed on, and waa, aad i^, 
ever sdH passing on, to the darkoieas of the gfavQ. 
Where are Persepoti^, and Babyloo, md where 

** Palmyra^B palaces ToTlorn !** 

Where are Thebes aad her hundred sate% and Mem- 
phis, that first of cities, whose origin is even lost in the 
remoteness of time ! Their ruins are crambled with 
the dust, and a thousand mighty cities, that have since 
qprung up, have also gone to the same tomb. But the 
Pyramids alone remain, the noblest, the greatest, the 
most enduring of human works, '' the ^oon^y mansions 
of mystery and of wonder/' 

After thus soliloquizing, I made the entire circuit, on 
foot, of the Cheops and his brother Cephrenes. In 
examining more particularly the nature of the rock of 
which Cheops is composed, I found the base to consist 
of layers of massive blocks as high as my breast, of the 
geological formatioa known as tertiary limestone. It is 
easily wori&ed, and is filled with myriads of minute shells 
cemented together, and many of them in their natural 
farm and condition, and so perfect as to be easily rec« 
ognised. In mounting up a short distance, I found the 
btoeks in the superincumbent layers to diminish gradu- 
ally in sise^ and the grain or texture of the stone to be 
mme compact and consolidated; and, fi^om a portion 
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which my firiends i>roQght me from the top, and which 
I have preserved with specimens from other parts of 
this Pyramid, I remarked that the summit layer, though 
of the same stoqe, was of a still finer texture, much 
whiter, and totally free from all marine remains, and adr. 
mitting almost of a marble polish. These vast masses 
are all connected together by a durable cement, harder 
than the stone itself, or anything of the kind of modem 
invention. 

The Cheops is a sqaare of 746 feet, and in height it 
is 461, being, as is well known, the highest poiot yet 
attained in anybuman structure. It is believed to be 
24 feet higher than the vast edifice of St. Peter's a$ 
Rome, and 117 feet above the higher point of St. Paul's 
at London. It may be observed, however, that the Ca^ 
thedral of Strasbourg is now supposed to be next in 
height to the Cheops. In speaking of this vast pile of 
masonry, we have often stated that we behoved the kan 
of it to be equal in area to Lincoln's Inn Fields in Lon^ 
don, and that of the Place Venddme at Paris. 

In viewing these monuments, as they stretch aflong in 
a line on the margin of the desert, beginning withOhe* 
ops below in the north, and extending as far as the eye 
can reach in the south, to Sakkhara and Memphis, the 
idea frequendy came to my mind that they are aH that 
have survived the wreck of time, out of perhaps hu»* 
dreds of others now no longer existing, and that once 
belonged to and adorned, with the present structures^ 
one vast graveyard — an ancient Pire la Chime. This 
idea to us was strengthened by the fact, that, whatever 
questions may arise as to the uses of those that are lar* 
gest, there can scarcely be any doubt of the objects of 
those smaller pyramids and tumuli which are scattered 
in wide profusion in all directions, and which certainly 
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contained mnmmies of human beings. The catacombs 
we entered in these regions were filled with them ; all 
of which seems to show that the Pyramids as well as 
the Catacombs were intended for receptacles as well as 
memorials of the dead. 

It, is remarkable that the door of entrance in Cheops, 
and the long gallery of 100 feet in length which we de- 
scended, at an angle of about 30 degrees, from this aper« 
tare, are but three feet and a half square; so narrow, 
indeed, that we had to stoop to pass through them. 
What kept up our amazement, was to find the passage- 
way lined throughout with broad blocks of solid red 
granite of the finest polish. As far as we recollect, all 
the passage-ways and rooms into which they opened 
were lined in the same manner. 

At the end of the passage we entered, we came to a 
place of steep ascent, of eight or ten feet high, up which 
we were drawn by the Arabs. We then continued to 
ascend at about the same angle at which we had de- 
scended on entering, and, after proceeding a distance of 
100 feet, came to a large chamber, which is 37 feet three 
inches by 17 feet two inches wide, and 20 feet high. 
It is lined throughout with highly-polished red granite, 
each stone reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and 
both the latter composed of similar slabs. The nine 
massive slabs that form the ceiling are monoliths, each 
nearly 18 feet long, and the mystery is how they got 
there. In the middle of this spacious drawing-room, 
towards the west end, stands a sarcophagus of the same 
highly-polished red granite. The length is over seven 
feet, depth and breadth each over three feet One of 
the younger and more ardent members of our party pen- 
etrated some hundred feet farther into the intricate pas- 
sages, and, from what he related, I did not regret that I 
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had not accompanied him. After reaching the termi- 
nation of his rather hazardous exploration, he tarned 
round in the dark cavern, and asked his two Arab guides 
what more was to be seen. They coolly replied, as they 
remained standing in the door, with torches in their 
hands, in a daring attitude, ''Nothing more !" and then 
commenced importuning for "Buksheech" or money. 
Not a moment was to be lost, and my spirited friend^ 
seeing his danger if he flinched, and being provided with 
a good cane, which he had on other occasions found 
most potent logic in the Bedouin vocabulary, began 
beating them most unmercifully, when they soon re- 
turned to their duty, and conducted him safely out 

The sarcophagus was so large that it could not have 
been introduced through any of the apertures, but must 
have been placed there during the construction of the 
pyramid. 

Though no hieroglyphics are found upon it, nor none 
have yet been discovered anywhere in or upon the 
Pyramids, I have no doubt, from the size and shape of 
the sarcophagus we saw, and its resemblance to those 
in which human mummies have been found, that it was 
intended for the same use, probably for the coffin of the 
reigning monarch, as the smaller Pyramids were per- 
haps destined for the reception of the next dignitaries 
in rank, and the Catacombs for that of the more common 
order of people. 

The Cheops contains 85 millions of cubic feet, and 
there is full space enough, without weakening its struc- 
ture, for 3700 chambers of equal roomy dimensions with 
the sarcophagus chamber described. Future explora- 
tions may discover great numbers of these, in which 
event it must be concluded that it was a receptacle not 
for one king only^ but for several dynasties. 
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In defiance of the alleged passfion of the Egyptians 
for the idolatrous worship of animals, we must, tintil 
farther proof is given, discard the too common opinion 
that sach rast structures as the Cheops were designed 
only to contain the mummy of ian ibis or a monkey. 

In reviewing the immense constructions which the 
Egyptians everywhere consecrated to their dead; the 
costly sums expended in embalming the body; the care 
with which it was preserved for sepulture in rocky 
tombs, that it might not be washed away by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile ; the funereal rites and ceremonies that 
constituted the leading feature of all their religion, as im- 
bodied and preserved to us in their thousand sacred tern* 
pies, and in countless hieroglyphic and hieratic inscrip- 
tions and pictorial embelKshments on them, and on obe^ 
lisks, Columns, statues, vases, sycamore and stone colBSns^ 
papyruses, and tablets, and on the interior of the cata*- 
combs ; it would seem that this remarkable people always 
had uppermost in their thoughts the image of death. 
That they lived only as it were to honour the dead, td 
keep before them, as ihey did in the mummy placed in 
one corner of the room at their feasts, this one domi<^ 
nant thought, as the mournful rebuke to human vanity 
and passions, which taught the sublime lesson that, with 
the grave and its sable cerements and gloomy sepulchres^ 
there should not be associated the repulsive dread and 
horror with which we of modern times are too apt to 
view them, but that we should give a solemn grandeur 
to all that connects itself with this final terminatiofi 
to our sufferings on earth, and read therein a guide 
for our conduct in this existence, and the sacred and 
precious pledge of the boon of eternal happiness here^ 
after. 

The solemn pomp and pageantry with which the 
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Egyptians iavested ever/ Circumstance connected with 
the transition of the soul from its living tenement to a 
state of eternal existence, is intimately interwoven with 
and imbodied in their beautiful mythology, which, it las 
been truly .said, the Greeks surreptitiously borrowed, but 
greatly embellished. The same elevated conceptions 
which entered into their sumptuous sepulchres to the 
dead, are more fully evolved and more intelligibly ex- 
plained in their mythological allegories of which none 
could be more philosophical, beautiful, and consonant 
even with our Christian notions of to-day, than that 
which, on their tablets and papyruses found in their 
tombs and coffins, represents the sool of the virtuous 
man in another world, under the image of a reaper in 
a wheat-field, gathering with his sickle the harvest of 
his good actions on earth. All the symbols, too, of their 
mythology, portray sublime generalizations of thought 
on the subjects of eternity, time, truth, creation, and im- 
mortality.. It is a mistaken notion that the religion of 
the Egyptians is to be sought for in what has been call- 
ed their superstitious idolatry for quadrupeds, birds, rep- 
tiles, insects, &c. This never debased their pure ideas 
on the subject of the immortality of the human soul. 
The worship of animals^ as it has been miscalled, was, 
in our opinion, nothing more than their heraldry and 
emblazonry, such as ever exists among the rudest as 
well as most polished people. Communities, cities, dis- 
tricts, and kingdoms, as well as individuals, had then, as 
now, their shields, their crests, their banners, hatchets, 
and escutcheons, to which they were religiously attach- 
ed, and under which they fought as their household gods 
and hereditary honours. What if the Egyptians, to re- 
verse the order of time, were to stigmatise as the theol- 
ogy of Great Britain^ the more than religious pertinacity 
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with which she protects, with royal compulsory edicts 
and patents, the peculiar symbols and shields, often more 
ludicrous than carved or sculptured beetles and toads, 
th6 highest titled honours that a mon,arch can bestow 
upon his subjects t And do not such symbols, also, in 
our own days, ever adorn the coffins and effigies of such 
as possess them t If they were evidences of a depraved 
taste under Sesostris or Psammeticus, so are they under 
a Greek, or Roman, or Persian king ; under a Charle- 
magne, a Coeur de Lion, or a Victoria. 

In the multitude of speculations which for 2000 years 
have occupied the minds of those who would clearly 
survey the purpose and intent of those vast and ponder- 
ous piles, the Pyramids, ingenuity has been pui to the 
rack, and the subject attenuated into almost poetical 
fancies. Science, too, in her pride imagined that these 
mighty structures were reared solely for the purpose of 
exhibiting multiples of the cube, or that, from their nice 
adjustment to the cardinal points of the compass, and the 
supposed inclination of some of the passages towards 
the Polar Star, that their object was purely astronomi* 
cal. As Sir Humphrey Davy's chemistry was called into 
requisition to dissolve the cementing material which 
glued together the incinerated rolls of papyrus from Her- 
culaneum, so was Sir John Herschel's profound knowl- 
edge of the constellations appealed to, to determine the 
bearing of the pyramidal passages upon astronomical 
uses, and which he ascertained to be totally incompati- 
ble with the calculated orbits of the heavenly bodies. 

It is evident, from the absence of all hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions in and upon these monuments, that their period 
of construction goes back far beyond that most ancient 
species of writing, and, therefore, doubtless beyond all 
known historic records. The received notions, that the 
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two principal Pyramids were built by l^ing Cheops and 
his brother Cephrenes, must be deemed without any 
just authority to support it Nor can we concede to 
the ingenious suggestion of Professor Anthon, that they 
were built by the Israelites during the hundred years of 
their more severe captivity in Egypt. The meaning of 
the name, according to De Sacy, is a sacred place, or 
edifice, set apart from common use. The rock of which 
they are composed was not, as is the common opinion, 
brought from the distant mountains of the Upper Nile, 
but quarried from the calcareous stratifications on the 
spot 

Having now devoted as much time as we could spare 
to an examination of these justly-entitled wonders of the 
earth, we proceeded to inspect, at a short distance from 
the Cheops, that not less extraordinary production of 
colossal sculptural art, the Sphinx. 

It may be considered as an enormous bust, far sur- 
passing in magnitude all ideas that werg ever conceived 
of gigantic proportions of the human form. Though it 
is apparently buried deep in the sand up to the middle 
of the chest, the height from that point to the top of the 
head is, we should judge, not less than thirty feet It is 
believed to be cut out of one entire block of stone, and is 
of the same calcareous nature as the Pyramids. The face 
is rather oval than round, and the features well formed, 
without any expression of severity, but, on the contrary, 
mild and benignant Though the physiognomy has 
beea called Nubian, we discov'ered nothing in it that re- 
sembled what we understand, and everywhere saw, as 
that of the African negro. It was uncovered for a short 
time of its sand by the great exertions of Captain Cavig- 
lia, and the body connected with the human bust found 
to be, as was anticipated from the frequent bas-relie6 

Zz 
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and paindDgs of this fabled animal, that of a Hon couchant^ 
whose dimensions may be estimated from the length of 
one of the paws, which was fifty feet, and the distance 
from the breast^ to the tail 125 feet ! On the paws, and 
also upon the granite altar, and upon the remains of a 
small temple, both of which were found immediately in 
front of the stone platform on which the sphinx rested, 
were seen beautiful hieroglyphics, and also some Greek 
inscriptions laudatory of the emperors Claudius and 
Nero. 

The Greeks and Romans visited the ancient wondets 
of Egypt with the same keen curiosity that modern trav- 
ellers visit Itieir ruins to-day. As we carve our names 
and write our verses upon the Coliseum or the Parthe- 
non, so did they upon the Sphinx and the Pyramids, 
and so probably will the generations hereafter record 
theirs upon the Arc de Triomphe and Column of the 
Place Vendome at Paris, and on the yet-to-be projected 
structures whic)) our own yonng country will, tio doubt, 
in due course of time, transmit to the milUons yet un^ 
born of a remote posterity. 

What the particular design of this remarkable pro- 
duction was, is as inscrutable as the mystery which yet 
enshrouds the individual history of almost every one of 
the thousand monuments that are scattered over Egypt 
They still require a clearer solution 'of the yet untrans- 
lated, though clearly legible, hieroglyphics that most of 
them are covered with, but which have never yet been 
satisfactorily deciphered,^ spite of the luminous gleams 
of light thrown upon their meaning by the astounding 
discovery of the supposed alphabet of those symbols by 
Dn Young and the illustrious ChampoUion* 

One ingenious opinion of the object of the Sphinx is, 
that it is a hybrid representation of a female and the 
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body (A a lion^ and wds intended as a religious monn- 
nteot, dedicated to the passage of the san in the ssodiac, 
from the constellation Leo to that of Virgo, and when 
the Nile inundates its banks. All, however, that was 
uncovered at the time of our visit was the head, neck, 
and shoulders, which we should certainly judge, looking 
at it anatomically, was intended, so far at least, as a part 
of the trunk of a man. 

Having got through with this examination, we re- 
turned to our tomb to take some refreshment, and, not 
wishing to pass another night here under the guardian- 
ship of our Bedouin friends, we mounted our cavalry, 
and proceeded over the undulating sandy waves or ridges 
of the desert for some miles, to a small cluster or settle- 
ment among palm-trees, and called Sak-Khara. The 
whole of this distance on our right was strewed with 
smaller pyramids and tumuli in great abundance, con- 
. firming the idea we have already expressed, that this 
part of Egypt, as far as the eye could reach on the mar- 
gin of the great Libyan Desert, was literally the kingdom 
of the dead and one vast burial-ground. 

On our way thither, of all the hot and oppressive rides 
I ever took, this one, short as it was, surpassed. Though 
I had an umbrella, it seemed to be but a poor protection 
to the darting, burning rays, and we expected to be lit- 
erally roasted alive before we reached our place of des- 
tination. The reflection from the sand was so intense 
that it was almost absolutely blinding. Such was the 
pain and suffering I experienced, that I H;ook from my 
pocket a pair of doable green spectacles, provided for 
the purpose. The relief it afforded was so immediate 
and astonishing, that I felt the most irresistible propen- 
sity to sleep ; and such was the overpowering influence 
of this somnolency, that I several times caught myself 
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napping and falling from my horse; insomuch that I 
was obliged to take my specs off, in order to preserre 
my riding position by the renewal of the pain and suf- 
fering ; such' was the hazardous experiment of this me- 
chanical anodyne. 

Who can wonder, then, especially when to these cir- 
cumstances of extreme heat is superadded, as often hap- 
pens, clouds of fine sand raised by the winds, that Egypt 
should be the prey to epidemic Opthalmias of the most 
destructive kind. 

We were not, therefore, surprised to find that, wher- 
ever we journeyed in this country, inflammation of the 
eyes, and all its terrible woes, were the prevailing class 
of maladies among all orders of the peopla 

By the time that we arrived at Sakkbara we were so 
overcome and exhausted by the heat, that we gladly 
sought shelter under the shade of the palm-trees, where 
we laid ourselves upon the sand for some time to repose. 

Being now a little recruited, we proceeded to the Cai" 
acomb of the Birds, by the side of the village, in the 
midst of a sand-bank. We arrived at a small aperture, 
which was nearly closed by the sand, insomuch that our 
Arabs were obliged to remove this impediment with 
their hands before an entrance could be effected. 

We now commenced the exploration by crawling in 
upon our hands and knees, preceded by our two Arab 
guides. The passage is not more than three feet in di- 
ameter — ^and gradually descended for some distance, until 
it conducted us to a large chamber or species of well, 
into which we were let down by our attendants. Here, 
in every direction, on shelves, were regularly arranged, 
as bottles in a wine vault, countless numbers of earthen 
jars, each covered with a lid, and closely cemented with 
mortar. 
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Onr position, however, much excited as was our curi- 
osity, forced itself upon our notice as one that could bj 
no means be considered desirable. It was, in truth, a 
dark and most pokerish-looking place, and one in which 
it was very easy to imagine tha^t we might, by some 
sudden act of treachery, have been buried alive; and if 
not placed upon the shelves as specimens for future anti- 
quarians, been consigned less ceremoniously to the com- 
panionship of incalculable quantities of broken jars and 
rubbish at the bottom of the dismal-looking receptacle 
into which we had been brought 

The jars upon the shelves, upon examining them, 
were observed to be in an entire state of preservation, 
as if deposited yesterday. They lie horizontally too, 
like wine-bottles, tier upon tier, with the covers turned 
to the outside ; and it would seem, from the fact of re- 
moving two or three, that there were similar ones behind, 
arranged in the same manner. The Arabs state that, 
even when hundreds are thas successively taken out, 
the same appearance of other rows behind is seen ; by 
which it would appear that these now-subterranean 
passages must be almost interminable, and that the 
chambers are filled with thousands of these jars. Pas- 
sages are seen going off in different directions, which 
doubtless lead to other chambers filled in the same 
manner. Hundreds and thousands of fragments of bro- 
ken jars are scattered about the desert for some distance 
aroand the entrance of this catacomb. With the help of 
onr Arabs, we brought out from the catacomb a number 
of them entire. I sat myself down upon the sand, and 
broke open several for closer inspection, readily antici- 
pating what they contained. Notwithstanding the ut- 
most care which I took in breaking them, the mummied 
bird within, which in every instance was the famed Ibis, 
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carefully wrapped in its grave-clothes, cramMecl, with 
its investitures, almost immediately^ when exposed to 
the air, into an impalpable powder. Those which ap^ 
peared of a firmer texture, it was also found, crumbled in 
the same manner with almost the slightest touch. Two 
or three were, apparently, so solid, that I congrataUted 
myself that I had secured the bones of the l^s in a 
beautiful state for my museum ; but upon attempting to 
envelop them, with the most delicate manipulation that 
1 was capable of, in order to transport them, they also, 
before the process was finished, dissolved into hundreds 
of pieces, and my hopes of success entirely vanished. 

I have, however, the satisfaction to say, that I have im 
my possession one of tlie jars from this catacomb, which 
is in an entire state, and unopened. Though I could 
scarcely be said to have had an opportunity to ascertain 
precisely the zoological character of the tenants of these 
earthen coffins, I should judge by the beak and legs that 
they did not differ materially from the heron of our own 
country. The size of the jar which I have is aboot 
fourteen inches in height, and aboot six to eight in di*- 
ameter. The top is broadest, and from thence it tapecs 
gradually to the bottom, being, in fact, an inverted cona 
This was about the dimensions of all that we saw. The 
material is of coarse red eartlienware. The birds have 
a faint mummy odour, bat their linen swathing has no 
bituminous appearance, though we have no doubt that 
the feathered animal upon whom such careful sepulchral 
honours were conferred, had gone through the regular 
process of embalming. The cement of the lid to the 
jar, or the luting, in all the specimens we saw, was of 
lime tn&rtar, and not the mod of the Nile, as has been 
erroneously stated by some. 

In addition to what has already been observed on the 
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snbjeot of living and posthamons hoaonra paid by the 
Egyptians to many inferior animals, there is no doabt 
that this reverence was enhanced by the actual utility 
9f several species of them. Thus the ichneumon de* 
streyed the eggs of the crocodile ; and Josephus relates 
of Moses, that, in leading his army into Ethiopia, he 
made use of the ibis to devour the swarms of serpents 
that infested his passage. Even in Thessaly, in Greece, 
killing (me of these birds is said to have been punish* 
able as homicide ; and, to anticipate our narrative, we 
saw, in the interior of Asia Minor, that the stork is do-^ 
mesticated with great care, doubtless for aome useful 
purpose. From immemorial time, the usefulness of the 
iog, and cat, and of certain species of birds, iias always 
been held in great regard, as important in our domestic 
economy; and modern researches in ornithology and 
entomology have furnished sound arguments in favour 
pf giving protection by law to oomerous families of the 
feathered tribe, hitherto deemed annoyances, but now 
found to be of inappreciaUe value, by selecting for their 
food certain descriptions of insects that prey upon the 
grain-fields and fruit-orchards of the husbandman. 

Frederic the Great, as we saw at Potsdam, appro^ 
priated a special burial-ground beneath his palace win-r 
dows for his favourite dogs. 

Even the great bard of the North, Sir Walter Scott, 
had a monument erected at Abbotsferd to his faithfid 
dog; and Byron travelled with his menagerie. Then 
why should not the Egyptians, whose absoii>ing aiid 
dominant thought ever appeared to be to bestow almost 
imperial honours upon the dead, have indulged this ru- 
ling passion in regard to their inferior animals, many of 
whom, as history informs us, rendered them such sub- 
stantial service ; which was probably, also, another most 
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plausible motiye for the homage shdwn to them, by 
adopting them, as we have supposed, for their general 
or local heraldic insignia. As to the much-talked-of 
idea that this great people believed that the human soul 
actually resided in or passed through the bodies of va- 
rious animals, by a process termed metempsychosis, or 
transmigration, and that they therefore actually wor- 
shipped such animals as deities, the supposition, how- 
ever accordant with the religion of some Eastern na- 
tions, in our opinion has no authentic proof to sustain 
it, and is at war with the grand and imposing concep** 
tions which reign throughout the beautiful philosophy 
of their whole system of mythology. 

On the other side of the sand-hill, which has covered 
up the catacomb of birds, and the rocky ridge in which 
it is excavated, are found extensive Catacombs for human 
beings. The one we entered was sufficiently capacious 
to admit of our standing erect in it ; and the passage, 
which was an arched excavation, a tunnel in the solid 
rock, slightly descenduig, continued of the same dimen- 
sions as far as we went Our Arabs, who had preceded 
us, soon returned back with mummies in tbeir arms, 
which they brought out for our inspection. We made 
a hasty post-mortem examination of these anatomies on 
the spot, and each selected, with the commendable spirit 
of an antiquarian, some favourite portion of the subject 
to preserve as a relic One took for his share of the 
spoils a gracefully-turned arm, another a delicate band, 
not less elegantly proportioned. After thus aliowiog my 
companions an opportunity to indulge their taste, which 
I had a right to do as the Prosector in this Egyptian 
clinique, of which they were junior members, I content- 
ed myself with an exquisitely-formed leg and foot, which 
I deemed to belong, most unquestionably, to a lady of 
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rank, a branette belle of 4000 years ago, tbat might pos- 
sibly have gallopaded in the royal saloons of Sesostris or 
Pharaoh, or, peradventure, in those of Moses himsel£ 

We now took a view of this extended, sand-cover- 
ed, rocky ridge, as it stretched away far to the south 
around Memphis, and which we observed to be still 
stadded in every direction along the margib of the vast 
desert with its hundred pyramids. Though not a vestige 
remains, if it be not the gigantic Sphinx, of the mighty 
city of Memphis, which was supposed to have been lo- 
cated in this part of the desert, a passing remark is due 
to the memory of this wonderful capital of Egypt, and 
by many believed to have been the most ancient city of 
the world, and the largest that ever existed. It covered 
a great many miles in extent along the west bank of the 
Nile, and b supposed to have been built by Menes, the 
first mortal king of Egypt, who succeeded to the reign 
of the gods 2000 years B.C. He was contemporary 
with Yao, the first emperor of China. Herodotus saw 
Memphis in its grandeur about 400 B.C., and says it 
was built on the ancient bed of the Nile, the river hav- 
ing been turned off for that purpose to the east by its 
founder, who erected an immense embankment or dam 
to protect the city from inundation. This city surpass- 
ed Thebes in extent, and was the principal capital. It 
was adorned with magnificent temples, of which the 
most celebrated were those to Vulcan and Venus ; also 
colossal statues and sphinxes, which latter Strabo saw 
(as we had seen, the only one now remaining), also 
efen then partially buried in sand at the time of his 
visit, and when this vast city, sacked by Cambyses and 
other conquerors, and reduced to a mass of ruins, had 
aearly disappeared from the earth. The temple of Vul- 
tan stood near the present site of Sakkhara, and in 
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freat of its porck vftma c^fosaal Btatttes 46 feet high, 
nade each out of a Mock of imi grasite. £veA in dbe 
twelfth centBfy ooe f>f these jtHl cKiflted ; and so late as 
that period, soch was the eoDtent of the niiias, that to 
traFd over them re qnined half a 'daj's joarAey ia lemery 
direction. This atrangly leada to thm iaferemce that the 
entire chain of near 100 pyramids which we hAM 
was once a part mi ancient ldev^his« mote prdfaably tfco 
immeese eesaeterj in whidi its miUkms of dead, who 
oace Kved, and r^meed, »id worshipped hem^ are now 
iom^ned What suUime conoeptioiks saoh reflectiou 
bring to our thoaghita of the matchless power atid sffieik^ 
dour of ancient Egjpt i 

We now cast a farewell glance t>ver the eFer-memih 
ndble region of pyramids and eataconrfm that are spfead 
along the desert south in lonely and ailent grandeur, hot 
eloquent of the wondrous deeds of the mighty peo^ 
who once existed here. We hade adieu fbreiFer, per^ 
haps, to those solemn monuments, which hare survived 
so many human generations, and which will, in iifce 
manner, go far, far down in the stream of time beyond 
the limited space where we and all our loootemporariet 
shall soon arrest onr footst^. We thooght of the ini** 
tials wluch we had here left on the summit of Cheopa, 
mingled with those of Napoleon, and, peradventam* 
Alexander, and Oambyses, and a host of otiher ammortai 
names : hsmifiating commentaries on the vanity and mn^ 
tahility of all earthly things, and of the childlike soUci* 
tude with which the greatest conquerors of the earth, 
alike with the most obscure individuals, had here eager* 
}j sou^it, as it were, to carve in advance, upon this great 
maasoleam of the human race, their own post obit in<> 
scriptiotts : unwittingly forgettmg that, while so doin^ 
they were acknowledging that, with aH their boaalad 
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poweif tttd jNBMpi ibe tree of deorfh was iimvocabljr 
planted within them, attd that tkueir Itvea, and their nch** 
9$, and tJrair throttea and crowns^ must perish all before 
a fnighti«r Lofd of Hosts, and be feferer fongotten. 

Some farther reflecticms snggesied theraaelTtts befon 
taking leave of ^se renarkable objects. That the 
Egyptians revered their dead, or naturally, as might be 
supposed, with a deep-thinJung people like diemsehres^ 
framed upon that great and mysterioas event whtdi 
ibrois the dark and impenetrable boame between life 
and etemityi the whole superstrncnire of their raligion» 
is evident from the lact, Uiat <he bodies of the poor an 
well as the rich were alike preserved from Aecay b|r 
every method of embahnent with aromatic gnms» miner- 
al tar and asphalt, natron or soda, that their alchmqr 
supplied them with. The rich and exaked wefe JBln«' 
rated with solutions of costly myrrh and frankincnnse^ 
and the common people saked down with the cbaapev 
ingredients of soda and nitre ; and thus, while, in addi^' 
tion to these laborious processes, higher and meeeioiir 
daring honours were lavished upon the memories otihe 
deceased by costly coffins of the indestmctible Mjtm^ 
more, and sarc<^hagi, and stractnres excavated ontnf 
solid rock, from the mighty pyramid to the humble n»(- 
acomb ; these arrangements all happily contributed^ aiii 
were no doubt so intended, in the necessary eapasam 
of the body during the innndations, to the prevention 
of any of those deleterious exhalations from animal do* 
composition which might predi^)ose to the prodoeiioit 
of fatal diseases. The saa^ reasoning, so far as safan 
hrity is concerned, will apply to the dead of all animals ; 
and Dr. Fariset even has contended, with much force of 
ailment, that the plague never appeared in Egypt until 
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the practice. of embalming fell into disuse, and the at- 
mosphere thereby became impure. 

After retnmiag to Cairo and recruiting, we set oot 
upon oar donkeys to visit the las( lion (not sphinx) to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of this capital. This was 
the ancient city of Heliopolis, so often mentioned in 
Grecian history, and by the Egyptians called On or 
AuR, which was situated upon the edge of the Syrian 
desert, a few miles to the northeast of Cairo. This 
ride was particulariy agreeable, after our trackless path 
over the hot and dreary wastes of Libya, upon the other 
or western side of the river, as we^ now passed several 
cultivated fields, and were often shaded on the road by 
the branching palm, the fig, and other trees. From the 
aspect of this region, which is even now fertile and 
producing good crops, we could rationally explain why, 
in such an ocean of sterility as most of Egypt is, this 
was so celebrated for its abundance of good things as to 
be denominated the land of milk and honey, or the Go- 
shen of scriptural times. 

Heliopolis was one of the most renowned of capitals, 
and was in such high repute for its learned institutions^ 
many centuries before the Christian era, that Moses 
chose it for his favourite residence. The immortal 
Plato, too, came from Greece and studied here for three 
years; and Herodotus and other distinguished foreigners; 
following his example, also travelled to this remote city, 
and here completed their education. Its people were 
deemed the wisest and roost ingenious of Egypt Many 
believe it coeval with Memphis in its antiquity; for 
Strabd, when he visited it near 1900 years ago, only 
saw it in ruins. Who could realize to himself]| that, in 
the quiet green fields near which now stands the little 
village of Matarieh, not a vestige is to be found of the 
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itarj and magnificent Obelisk, which, more marvellous 
still, no mortal hand, in all that long lapse of time, has 
had the hardihood to desecrate. It is all that is left ; 
but its tall, pointed, and noble form ; its massive, solid 
texture of red granite, covered throughout with hiero- 
glyphics, and the whole in most exquisite preservation, 
as if just escaped from the skilful chisel of the artist, is^ 
though alone, and the only relic that remains, worthy to 
be the chronicler of the glories that once adorned the 
capital to which it belonged. 

This obelisk is perhaps the most beautiful in all 
Egypt ; far more so, we thought, than that which has 
been called Cleopatra's Needle, at Alexandria. It is 
about 70 feet high, of one entire shaft of stone, and 
eight feet square at the base, the lower part of which 
yearly feels the inundating wave of the Nile, as appears 
by the mark left upon it about five feet above the ground! 
The constant action of the water on the surface of its 
base, though it has been thus repeated, perhaps, for fiv« 
or six thousand years, has not made the slightest im- 
pression upon the ever-during granite, if we except th* 
discoloration of the mark itself, showing what power 
the primitive rock of Egypt has had in resisting the de- 
cay of time. The monumental remains, in truth, all 
over Egypt, most plainly show, that, however other parts 
of the globe, and some countries on the immediate bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean, may have been convulsed and 
changed by earthquakes, or floods, or the encroachment 
of the sea, Egypt must have enjoyed a long and silent 
reign of thousands of years of undisturbed and uninter^ 
rupted quietude and exemption fix)m elemental influ- 
ences from the very earliest period of her existence. 
Not an obelisk or column would appear to have heeh 
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durowB dowD» Of wea canted from its base, bj any ter- 
iwtrial commotioa duriiig this prolonged space of time. 
But what mighty and destructive moral, political, and 
social revolutions and earthquakes, what devastating and 
scour^pg wars and pestilences^ have passed over thia 
devoted land, the melancholy obelisk and the Pyramid, 
standing in its lonely grandeur, but too well and too 
loudly proclaim ! 

In the successive and desolating invasions of Egypt, 
first by the Shepherd Kings, then by that cruel monster 
Cambyses, and afterward by Greece and Rome^ em« 
bracing a space of more than 1500 years» the world 
have to be thankful that those conquerors, often as thej 
raised noble cities to the earth in the fiery and tern-* 
pestuoQs track of their depredations, had not yet discov- 
ered the terrific agent of gunpowder,, which would seem 
to be almost the only power that csould have demolbhed 
ihio atoms the impenetraUe structure of the obelisks and 
Pyramids. Thus have they survived ; and, fortunately, 
with the invention of this potent instrument of death, 
has sprung up necessarily a better and more humane 
feeling among the nations of the earth, and a new ex- 
tension of the lease on time been obtained for the secn- 
rity of these sacred works of human art 
'. Near the village of Matarieh we visited the celebra- 
ted mB under which, it is said, Joseph and the Virgin, 
with the infant Saviour, reposed on their jflyigbt into 
Egypt It is what is now called Pharaoh's fig-tree, and 
not the sycamore of our country. It is in a small en- 
closure, and near it runs the stream, the water of which 
canie so opportunely to assuage the thirst of the Holy 
Family in theLr perilous {Hlgrimage, This sacred spot 
appears to have been visited ibr many centuries by all 
Ghristtan pilgrims ; and many of the devoteesi anxious 
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ta kave a memorial of their piety» have inscribed Ibenr 
ittiiials, tO' the Dumber of several hundreds of names, 
upon various parts of the trunk and branches of the 
massive and aged tree. We, in common with a few of 
our countrymen who may have wandered thus far, with 
our accustomed practice, carved there also our names ; 
and, by means of one of our travelling implements^ I 
removed a knotty portion of the roug^ bark, which I 
afterward had carved, on my return to France, into a 
small pyramid,, a» tiie most suitable shape in which to- 
preserve this precious relic. Whatever may be the pre- 
tensions of this tree to the character it has obtained, it 
is very certain that it has for ages acquired a great de- 
gree of sanctity, and been scrupulottsiy respected both 
by Turk and Christian. 

Having thus completed the tour around GairOi we 
lastly directed our attention to its professional charac- 
ter and diseases. With the very polite and kind atten- 
tion of Dr. Frnner, the pbysician-in-chief of the centrak 
hospital of Cairo, and high in the confidence of Mo- 
hammed Ali,. I had every facility furnished me of ber- 
coming acquainted with the peculiarity of Egyptiaa 
diseases, and of examining the medical school and the 
hospitals of the metropolis. 

Amid the political and moral degradation of the Egyp- 
tians, we were delighted to witness the attempts at the 
formation of a medical school, and the establishment of 
well-educated medical men among them. The counte- 
nance and protection given by the Facha of Egypt, Mo- 
hammed Ali, to Europeans to reside in the eountry, is 
everywhere apparent French^ Germans, Italians, and 
English are to be met with, filling important and responsi* 
ble stations in the army,, navy, medical school, and about 
the court and pefson of tkm celebrated Eastern despot. 
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Whether this be for selfish or humane objects, is a qaes- 
tion which mast natarally arise in the mind of every 
observer ivho travels in that country ; and there are few, 
we think, who will not ascribe it to the former. Bat a 
great general good to the Egyptians must nevertheless 
flow from this almost only wise policy of their cruel and 
hard master. 

From a fear, too, no doubt, that a sufficient induce- 
ment could not be held out for foreigners of merit to 
take up their residence in this benighted country, the 
pacha has from time to time been in the habit of send- 
ing to the medical schools of Europe, and particularly 
of France, a number of young Arabs, to be educated at 
the expense of the government In this way a ready 
communication is had with the foreign practitioners and 
the native el6ves of the country, who assemble in the 
hospitals and medical schools, until the former have ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of the Arabic language to 
impart instruction in the native tongue. In this way 
we have witnessed the lessons of the professor conveyed 
to the pupil by a young Egyptian physician who had 
been educated in Paris, French being the laoguage used 
for this purpose. The Arabic, as I was informed by the 
professors, is extremely difficult to be acquired ; and those 
only who had resided in the country for eight or ten 
years were able to read it, and, above all, to speak and 
understand it sufficiently well to hold intercourse with 
the natives, and impart instruction directly to the pupils. 

The medical school of Egypt, which for some years 
has been located at Ahou-Zabel, is now removed to Es- 
bekU, in the immediate vicinity of Cairo, the former 
being too remote from the capital to enable the profes- 
sors, from their necessary duties in private practice, to 
do full justice to the institution. The school makes 
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part of a laige and well-afranged military hospital, beau- 
tifully and pleasantly situated on the eastern bank of 
the Nile, in the suburbs of Cairo. This hospital con- 
tained 1300 patients when we visited it The immedi- 
ate connexion of the medical school with this large hos^ 
pital, together making one great edifice, is, in my opin- 
ion, an admirable arrangement for the benefit of the 
pupils, and well deserving of imitation in other and more 
^lightened countries. The lecture-rooms of the pro- 
. feasors are all exceedingly well arranged, and the am- 
phitheatre for anatomy is particularly well constructed, 
with an abundance of light from a cupola on the top. 
A large and well-arranged pharmacy, with specimens of 
every kind of domestic and foreign drug, while it abun- 
dantly supplies medicines to the wants of the hospital; 
serves as a means of instructing the students. A large 
laboratory is connected with it, in which the new chem- 
icals, such as alkaloids and others, are prepared, to an- 
swer the demands of the physicians, and, at the same 
time, extend information to the pupils, by making them 
acquainted with chemical pharmacy. 

The number pf pupils attending the lectures at the 
time of our visit was 260. They are not only attend- 
ants upon the lectures of the professors, but residents in 
.the hospital, in order to observe the treatment of the 
patients, and to become familiar with the almost endless 
forms and features of disease. 

They are all educated at the public expense, have 
their quarters in the hospital, where they eat and sleep, 
and are obedient to a regular military and medical dis- 
cipline, and rank as sous aides in the surgical stafi* of the 
army. Here they are compelled to remain from three 
to four years, in the constant pursuit of their studies, and 
in the regular observance of disease, at all times obedi- 

Bbb 
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ent to tbe call of tlteir superiors, and f eadf to a^ini^- 
ter to the wants of the patients. 

The beautiful order and methodica) arrangements^ as 
weR as neatness, in erery part of this establishment 
surprised and deKghted me. It unites the actintf of the 
French with the cleanliness and good system of the 
German hospitals; and therefore may be salid to have the 
excellence of both. 

The anatomical museum is very respectable, and w31 
serve as the nucleus of a good collection. It consists 
mostly of bones, casts, and wax models, with the excel- 
lent tributary aids of parts, and the whole miject^ of the 
ingenious invention of Dr. Azoux. From the expense 
erf alcohol, and the great waste, owing to the excessife 
heat and dryness of the climate of Egypt,, few or no 
specimens of morbid parts can be preserved asr wet 
preparations. They are compelled to resort to draw- 
ings and wax models to perpetuate their simtfitude. 

The apparatus for the Hlustration of the physical sci- 
ences is neat, and jsmfficiently ample. 

The Civil Hospital is situated in the city of Cairo, 
and is located in a spacious building, but recently one 
of the palaces of Mohammed AH. It is |^ced rery 
favourably for good air, near the principal square of this 
very curious and truly Oriental city. It is an admira- 
ble transfer of the noble and superfluous domain of a 
single individual to humane and charitable purposes, to 
the wants, and necessities, and tbe afflictions of the poor 
and the diseased. As tbe mescal officers informed me, 
it bad only been established about one year, and was 
but a beginning of an asylum and a home for the suffer- 
ing and the sick. 

It contained between two and three hundred patients, 
besides apartments especfafly appropriated for a lying-in 
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cstaUishraeiBt Ahfaoofh ibere is a male and female 
depaitneiit in the mine bnitdhig^, we found the pecaKar 
Eastern Yigilance and harem-like care that the females 
shall not even be seen bj the male patients. On no 
pretence whatever is any male admitted into the female 
part of the hospital unless he be a professional man, and 
ibeu he must accompany a medical officer of the estab- 
liahmeot^who alone has antbority to introduce him. 

GcHinected with this Matemit^ is a school for the ed- 
ucation of young women, to fit them properly to be ac- 
coucheuses or sages fetnmes. It has a well-organized 
class of young females, from the age of fifteen to twenty, 
under the care of a French professor, aided by a young 
Arab, whose acquaintance, with the French language 
enabled the pupils to comprehend readily the lessons of 
die principal The class consisted, on the day of our 
nsit, of sixteen. They were dressed as Europeans, 
were very neat and ft-espeetable in their appearance, and 
exhibited various tints and shades of colour, from the 
tawny Arab to the jet-black Nubian and Abyssinian. 

They were all assembled in the class, at their lessons, 
when, we entered, aord were receiving instruction from 
the professor. Their note-books were in Arabic and 
French. I wass requested to test the practical knowl- 
edge of one of them cm the manikin. One, the most 
convenient, and as black as ebony, was requested to 
come forward. Different questions in French were put 
through the young Egyptian, and on the machines the 
pupil proved by her manipulations with the foetus that 
she not only comprehended perfectly the question, but 
that she understood well the subject. 

When their knowledge is thought sufficienl, they are 
permitted to exercise the art upon the patients of the 
iustitutioiL In this way, after a residence of some time 
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in the hospital, subjected to regalar discipline and in- 
struction! they become very competent practitioners of 
this branch of the profession. They informed me that 
all of them were educated at the expense of the Pacha ; 
that his object was to place them in the harems, and 
thereby dispense with male obstetricians; and that Mo- 
hammed Ali, from time to time, was in the habit of pur- 
chasing young females at the slave-market at Cairo, and 
placing them in the matemit6 for instruction. In this 
way he kept up a constant supply for the wants of the 
different harems of his family and favourites. 

This establishment is undoubtedly founded upon the 
liberal and humane plans of the French, who annually 
educate and send forth a large number of well-instructed 
and competent young women, not only in every direc- 
tion through their own provinces, but into other conn- 
tries. It is to be hoped that in Egypt a more enlarged 
and moral view will be taken of this system, and, ere 
long, that its salutary and benign influence will be ex- 
tended far beyond the gardens and walls of the harems, 
and that the almost countless poor may receive some- 
thing in return for what they labour so hard to support 

Every facility seemed to be afforded in this obstetric 
school, in preparations, apparatus, and instruments, as 
well as the living subject, to make the pupils competent 
and useful practitioners. 

In Egypt we found the Lepra to assume the same fea* 
tares, and to be treated in the same way by the Euro- 
pean practitioners as it was in Greece. Syphilis, in all 
its forms, is also very prevalent in both these countries, 
but is a much more mild disease, and yields more readily 
to remedies than in Europe or America. 

The dry and arid climate of Egypt, while it seetns 
to render these diseases more mil^ and particularly 
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sjphUis, prodoMS in the Arabs a variety of obiftiiiate 
QOtaneous afiectioos. We saw many cases of the dif- 
ferent forms of Porrigp^ but it readily yielded to cleanli- 
ness and the application of an ointment composed of 
equal parts of lard or common cerate, tar, and powdered 
charcoal. Want of cleanliness alone cannot be said to 
cause this affection, as the Arabs generally are worship- 
pers of the Prophet, and have their heads shaved, and 
observe the ordinances of their religion with much more 
exactness, punctuality, and fidelity than the Christians. 
Before they turn their faces towards Mecca, and offer 
prayers, which are most imposing and solemn, they in- 
variably wash their faces, hands, and feet ; and this they 
do three and five times in the twenty-four hours* The 
other parts of their bodies receive very litde attention^ 
Wi, consequently, are in a more filthy condition. 

The Egyptians are a very temperate people from ne- 
cessity : there is no wine or ardent spirits peculiar to the 
Country. To this, more than to climate alone, we would 
ascribe the greater readiness with which their diseases 
yield to treatment From the state of nature in which 
they live, there ia very little predisposition to inflamma- 
tion ; and hence the readiness with which they recover 
(irom wounds, and the remarkable success of sui^cal op- 
erations. 

The salutary and desirable process of union by the 
first intention, or adhesion, is much more common and 
complete than in any part of Europe, or even in Ameri- 
ca. This has been ascribed by some to the heat and 
dryness of the climate alone ; but we would give a part 
of the credit to the sound and natural constitutions of the 
Arabs. In the more civilized and r^ned countries of 
Europe and America, there is frequently either too much 
inflammation, or too high a degree of irritability, to \^yq 
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thrs •object aceomjAsbed. BoCh these states of die «ys* 
tem aiie well known by every sargeon to interfere with, 
and, indeed, frequently to frastrate, this process entirely. 

Even the wound made in the operackm of lithotomy, 
which is perfonned in the lateral way, except that the 
prostate and oeck of the bladder are cut diirectly down- 
ward towards the rectum, as recommended and prac- 
tised by Yacca, frequently heals by the first intention, as 
I was informed by my excellent friend, Dr. Pruner. 

My experience in New-York warrants me in sayings 
thac the adhesive inflammation is, caieris foribus, more 
favonrsble ior unioa by the first intention during oar 
hot seasons than in the cold weather of winter. This 
I have noticed in an abundance of instances, and have 
been in the habit of ascribing it to the lesser degree of 
inflammation that follows operations and injuries in the 
summer months. 

Aneurisms are almost unknown in Egypt Dr. F. in- 
formed me chat, during a number of years of extensive 
private and hospital practice, he had had only one case 
requiring an operation. It was a ligature cipon the bra* 
ehtal artery. I presented him with a set of the Ameri^ 
can imirumeTUs for conveying the ligature beneath the 
artery, and showed him the o»anner of using them; 
with which beautiful, simple, and ingenious inventions 
he assuned me he would make an application of the iig- 
aAare in the first case which came under his care. 

Since visiting a number of Oriental cities, it is so 
kmger surprising to me, that they slioold, from lime to 
time, be scourged with typhoid ibratt of disease, and 
particularly the appatlittg and terrific forms of it denom- 
inated the Peste or Flaiour. As long as their cities ra«> 
main^ and their habits continue, it must he» from time iCO 
time, the oompaiiion of the Mnssulman. The kaumm 
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aad 9iffwnMC% of dus disease, like the Asiatic eholeia, 
are fcigbtfiil sndMd, from tke ivrerwiheliiiiiig operatioa 
of ibe coat^gion, iofecdoii, ^mt poisaa that frodoces it; 
ofKOOfi the oervoos syeteoi. It ceitaiiify resembles the 
actiop which spme of the mora dtadly inegeCaUe and 
animal poisons have npon animal life. From the mild 
vegetable masm that prodiseos inSennittcaC and re- 
mitteat fevecs^ there 10 a vaiietj of caaaes, v^etable 
and animal difierLag in ifttensity and Tiolenee, until we 
arrive at the most ooneentrated c£ all, whidi is the fna- 
teries morbi of plague itself. 

From the facts which I collected at Cairo, Alexandria, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople, an each of whidi places 
the disease existed, and in the finst of which I saw a 
number of cases, my belief is, that it is not contagionst 
bot infectious and atmospheria Br. Bulanl, the distin* 
^;ttished and intrepid French phyaurian, whom I net in 
the East, and with whom I returned to Europe, has 
been several years immersed in tbe plague, visiting those 
cities in which it prevailed, for the p«rpo8B of investi- 
gating its nature, aiul the causes that produce and in-* 
fluence it As we performed our quarantine together at 
Orsova, I had an opportunity of collecting many curi* 
ons facts in relation to the disease, and, at the sanM 
time, becoming iicquainted with jnany of his vieyvs and 
opinions. 

He does not believe the disease comasunicable from 
one person to another in the pure ak of tbe couatry; 
they must be, as he 99iyf^ in a pestiferous aUmisphere* 
In three instances in which tbe clothes from the dead 
body were worn by three individaaK two took the dis^ 
ease, but tlie experiment was made in an impure atmo* 
iyphere. He thinJks it would not he communicated in 
this way in a puro air. It oaanet he tcanaBtttHed bjr 
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inoculation widi the blood from patients laboariiig an- 
der the disease. He informed me that he had made 
more than one hundred trials with the blood, at different 
stages of the complaint He even doubted that inocu* 
lation with the matter from a charbon or inguinal bubo 
would produce the disease out of a pestiferous focus. 

Dr. Fruner informed me that he never knew an in- 
stance of plague to follow an autopsy among the pu- 
pils of the hospital, and that they made post mortem ex- 
aminations of plague subjects as freely as those who died 

from other diseases. Dr. , of Alexandria, stated 

to us, that he sent the clothes and mattress of a person 
who died of plague to London, and that a quantity of 
the discbarge from the charbons and buboes was min- 
gled with them, and cotton was imbued with it pur- 
posely. It arrived safe, was taken home, but no disease 
was communicated by it. His confidence in the non« 
contagiousness of plague was so great, that he was in- 
duced to make this bold and unjustifiable experiment 

In the astonishing number of autopsies which Dr. 
Bulard made in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Constantinople, 
amounting to upward of six hundred, he found the mor- 
bid appearances very varied. The brain, the stomach, 
intestines, liver, and spleen, were the organs generally 
either congested or inflamed. One of these organs was 
sure to be found in the above-mentioned state if the 
patient survived the initiatory stage, or collapse of the 
whole system which ushered in the disease. Many 
perish in this stage. Those who survive it require a 
very guarded and cautious depletory treatment, from a 
fear of the secondary collapse, which too frequently also 
is fatal. 

As far as I could ascertain, there is no settled method 
of treatment among the practitioners of the East All 
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ue very caations in depletory means, and pardcalarly 
▼enesection ; yet leeching and capping may be and are 
resorted to. Another wilt say that quinine in large 
qoantities, from the commencement of the attack, is the 
only chance the patient has, in from five to ten grain 
doses, several times a day, and continued through the 
stage of excitement 

From the great discrepancy which I found to exist in 
the treatment of the peste, and from what I saw for my^ 
iel( it should, in my opinion, be treated upon the same 
principles as an aggravated form of malignant typhus ; 
always bearing in mind the neces^ty of watching very 
closely for the unexpected collapseis which suddenly and 
finally steal upon ua 

We visited also at Cairo the Lunatic Hospital The 
inmates are in a truly deplorable condition, being liter- 
ally naked, and confined like felons, with heavy chains 
around their necks, as if it were a crime of the most 
atrocious character to be chastised thus by <3od's prov- 
idence with the greatest affliction that human nature 
can snfier under. The light of civilisation, and the 
blessings of the humane and philosophical treatment of 
lliese wretched beings, as universally adopted, and with 
surprising success, in all Europe, has not yet reached 
benighted Egyp^ however great the progress made by 
the viceroy in the modernizatian of other medical chari- 
ides to the improvements of the age. 

In our last visit with Dr. Pruner to the militaiy hos- 
pital on the bank of the river, we were amusingly escort- 
ed by the doctor t>n a beautiful donkey, preceded by a 
janizary in red Egyptian dress, with a long Turkish 
sword by his side, and running the whole distance on 
foot ahead of us, we following on, in Indian file, through 
the mazy, winding lanes of the city and suburbs. The 

Ceo 
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doctor Was in fais ntmi foH Egyptian dress, with « long 
swotd girded npaa bim, die ordbiary c08tanie<(tf a phj^ 
stciati of ra^L This spectacle woold certainly have 
made some of my friends smile, consideniig the sombeo 
giTavity and sable habilim^its in which our profasskni 
move in most other parts of the waurld. The doctcHr dsA 
not go through the wards with a drawn sword ; "bat tiiit 
ai^pendage to his df ess was very politely and formally 
taken off from Urn by his servsnt on omr entering the 
anteehamber of tfae kospital, and as politely readjnsfisdl 
to him when we were abont to leare. At tfae hospifal 
I was presented to one of the professors, a French gen- 
tlemati who had resided many years in Caifo, and a snai 
of high consideration in his profession. He also was 
in the fiill Egyptian dress of a gentleman, which we 
consider rich and beautifnl, and well adapted tx> the cli^ 
mate. We may, without doing foil jostioe to it, briefly 
say that it is composed of a red fez cap, a short wounih 
jacket and rest neatly endnroidered, short pams in foil 
folds to below the knee, where they am drawn olona^ 
and the lower Umb adorned with beautifoUy-embroid«r^ 
ed, long, tight gakets, all of the same material, teimiiMi- 
ting with a red morocco shoe, and, to complete tlw 
whole, as we have said, a long Turkish sword. 

At the request of thas gentleman, who, by-the-by, wsi 
mounted on a magntficeot gray Arab charger, we accom* 
panied him to his honse ; his janisary, also with sweed^ 
preceding him on foot Among other interestiiig sub- 
jects of conversation with thii^ physician, he infonusd 
me that he was writing a paper to prove the existenne 
df 'atrettain species of epieootic worm which infests the 
boman <body in hot conntries. To illustrate the correal^ 
ness of his view% he produced a hrge folio vdumenf 
AviceniMi m itheMigonl Arabto, £rom which he Tsad >io 
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mm ike pacagimpb m diat ancieat aad eBtfanaifa)^ aotbor 
in oemfinnaiMJi'of Iw wie«rs. 

Thoagb I watf ooc anaiildL in Egypt to cteana, what 
Ic^rcadrf dbaived,. an original copy both of Avioenna and 
nor other great Arab apostle in medicine, Rj||aBa% f€k 
^vas 1 honoured in a most distingaished manner, by the 
presentation from my madi^vakied fviend, Dr. PMRier^ 
af a nianoscript eopy of the AfhcnitmA 4if Wffopimitui 
in foyal octavo size, of exxiaisite penmanship, almoitlik^ 
aopperplaie, and in admirable preservation. 

A nole appended to k, in Dr, Pmner's ovm haadivii^ 
liag, calk it ^' The Aphorisms of Hippocrates^ eommen*^ 
ad upon by an Arabic physician, Abdetrabman^ the aeii 
af Aii, the sea of Abi SaadeL The manasoripc ia 
jfadged, by the famoas sheikh Mohammed Aiid a Tiaa^ 
thaoui, to be from three to fear hundred years old:** i 
must acknowledge my thanks to Dr. Fruner fmr a»atlMK 
aakiable work he preeeated me, as a qpe^^men of the atf* 
aanced state of tiie preclaos art of printing in E^pt^ 
It is a thick quarto, neatly bound in boards, of eseoUeMt^ 
dear, and clean type and paper, being a translatioai iaaa 
Arabic of a Treal^m of Hygiem, from the Frenoh^ te 
the use of the acholars in die medical school iismiariy 
established ait Abou Zabel It is from the pness at Boa-^ 
lak,the little town which we hava already mendoned'at 
Ike landing'.place on the Nile, near Cairo* 

We have a few words more to say on the distreasiag 
aibctioii well known as the OpJUkcdmia of Egypt. The 
extensive ravages prodaced by this malady are, in mf 
opinion, owing to ae^ect of early and proper treatment 
It is purely an inflammation of the external membranes 
of the ejFe and eyelids, and it is very correctly, from tfan 
aery copious discbarge of pus that accompanies it, da- 
aamJBatad Furtdsnt Ophihabnia. A great majority of 
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those affected with it do, in fact, rec^ve no treafBimft 
whatever; but, from the observations I made amoDgoar 
Arab attendants, I fonnd it readily yielded, in the be- 
ginning, to active and prompt means, based upon the 
common principles of the treatment of ophthalmia in our 
country. If these remedial measures are omitted, the 
inflammation is very commonly destructive of the eye 
by suppuration. Nothing is more usual in Egypt than 
to see Arabs with the loss of one eye. We can readily 
understand that, when this disease once commences in 
an army or encampment, it will be speedily propaga- 
ted by means of the myriads of the common fly that 
abound in all parts of Egypt These insects cluster la 
great nnmbere about a sore eye, and, from the quantity 
o[ discharge that is continually flowing, their feet be- 
come, in my opinion, the vehicles of the propagation of 
the contagious virus. Every one who has been in 
Egypt, and has witnessed the loathsome sight of hun- 
dreds of flies swarming about the faces of sore-eyed 
children, and wallowing in rivulets of pus, must be con- 
vinced that they are the oigans or agents by which the 
disease is transmitted from one person to another, and 
thus become^ epidemic. I do not know that I ever 
saw a poor Arab woman with her child astride her 
shoulders, but that the latter bad one or both eyes 
streaming with the pus of this ophthalmia, and its little 
hands actively at work in . brushing off* the ofienaive and 
obtrusive visiters. In travelling on the Nile, I made for 
myself a gauze veil as a protector, having serious ap- 
prehensions, from coming in constant contact with opliH 
thalmic cases, that I might myself become a subject of 
this disgusting malady. The sore eyes, the sore legs, 
and cutaneous eruptions that afflict the poor Arabs, are 
frightful to behold ; and the nidus which this eztenaiva 
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Mrfiioe of disease presents for the sustenauce of the iii'* 
sects we have mentioaed, seems only to whet the appe* 
the of the latter with a keenness which Is almost raven- 
ons, for they dart from a diseased to a healthy subject 
wkh the fierceness of a hornet. 

I regret that I was deprived of the pleasure of seeing 
CKp^ Bey^ a French physician, who is the sargeon*iu- 
ehief of the army of Egypt, and the personal friend of 
the viceroy. He was the first physician who introduced 
modem European practice in Egypt, and commenced 
his career as a poor hospital-boy at Marseilles, famish- 
ing another instance, so common in France, of the fa- 
tility with which, through the means of cheap educatioui 
genius cam surmoant the impediments of poverty. 

He was absent in Syria with the army under Ibrahim 
Pacha. I was informed by Dr. Praner that -Clot Bey 
had had two or three occasions of tying the larger arte- 
ries for anearisms^ such as the femoral, and, I believe^ 
the external iliac. 

Man continues to be sold by his fellow-man, as has 
been the practice from immemorial time in this conn- 
tty. The Sacred Writings inform ds that certain por- 
tions of the human race were, in the earliest recorded 
ages; made staves of by others. This traffic at Cairo I 
saw under most abhorrent circumstances, which were the 
more disgusting, as the swarthy race that are masters of 
Egypt are tbemselves^ in part, the desc^dants of negro 
slaves. Hundreds of the negro tribes, of a jet-black col* 
our, and of all ages and both sexes, are Constantly being 
lirought from one to two thousand miles in the interior 
of Africa, where they have been stolen, but most of them, 
disgraceful to say, sold by their inhuman parents for a 
string of beads or a shawl, to be transported to this great 
mart, where they are [nroduoed on the place appropria^- 
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ted for that purpose, and sfaut op in peas ontit a eoMie^ 
nient time for the sale. 

I was treated with great kiadness^ not 'only by Dr. 
Walne, oar vice-consol, and hy Mr. Wa^om^ the agent 
of the English overland steam-ronte to India, but hyt 
many of the distinguished official fvnctionariBa. In ear 
morning Tisits we were regaled with a prefosion of re<* 
freshments, such as coffee, pipes, sweetmeats, fruits,, aad 
watermelons, which were handed round to us by somo 
dozen or more nimble servants ; bntat dinner the Torkr 
bh cuisine far exceeds even the French in endless vtr 
riety of courses. One day, dining with the bey, aftet 
the usual prelude of coffee and pipes, water was poured 
upon our hands from a silver pitcher into a silver baaiii. 
Embroidered napkins were then offered teiue; after which, 
a IflFrge silver waitev was brought in and pUced xxpoa % 
stool, to which we sat down cross-legged^ and ctfrnnnsi^ 
ced with the first coarse^ whieh was pigeoneandchieli^ 
ens, served on hard cakes without knife -or fork. Fal^ 
lowing the example of our hmt^ wei made the best we we 
could of eur fingers, and tore the aeeats to pieces in the 
same manner that he' did. To these succeeded an i«H 
mense variety of other dishes^ among wliicfa was a pleii« 
tiftil abundance of confectionary ;. the different counea 
consuming a space of two honr& 

To return to the ^lave-mart. Not only were negroes 
here sold by their mulatto Arab masters^ but we saw al80 
Circassian and Georgian girls, of exquisitie beauty aad 
whiteness of skin-*tbe beau ideal of a race that h deran 
ed the most perfect of human beings^ of the same specie* 
as ourselves — ^brought here, like cattle, to be knocked 
dovm to the highest bidder. The black Nubian gurll^ 
with nothing more than a brown cloth or grass band 
wrapped around the loins, were playing with their beiida 
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Oae, a little girl of ibQitefiiu iotemsted us «fUatu Sh^ 
bail a qiuck, brigtu eje^ and pleasmg. conMaHitfiqc^ a^A 
was amosang a group witk lively dtark9« Bal liev Qfn, 
mory was one of a moornAd ckiract^. Wh^^ W^ ^sm^ 
Bear kef» she spiaikg op and imporUuMd w to buy her» 
pMHusiag that abe would dot all to pleaw tf> ; aiid^. ejh 
paesBiag h^ predilectioa for osi poit out W toogiM' to 
COQvikiGe OS Ihat she woe ia pecfoct bidedtb. Tbe ptioor 
mu sixty dollafls. Her story wWy tbftt 9h» w|ie t^rn^, 
from her brothers, and sisters, aod parents wbilei tiM 
wa& milking goata, and placed on a, eanel and eairied 
away ; in relating wkicl^. she burst into Usees, Tike C&f^ 
cassian girls were better clad. Ode waa of gresft beajiljr, 
of snow^whiJte skin^ light hair, and bke eyes* a^d attited 
ua a pretty silk dress, odmameatied "with. eat-iJAg^s and 
ethef jewelry, and akogetkor rechMtchki in heiir apj^eav* 
ance ; yet was she a pooc slaTe^ wA nei^er more wcndd 
aee her own ronuintic ttiaantaina on tshe EnxiAo. When 
we approdiched heii, she fauaghed and appeiured happy^ 
as they are taught to do ; but I eonld see that the laugh 
was forced and hystericaL It was: a dirilling and heact^ 
rending spectacle. She said lt« parents bad sold her 
The price for her was 12^000 piastres ! The appent^ 
aneo of these loi^ely girk, so like oar own VtttQhltas 
countrywomen, contrasted deeply wiih the monkey fil« 
ces, shining black skin, and tallow-greased woq% haur 
of the negroes. 

After due deliberation, we made up onr minds to go 
into Palestine by the route of Damietta, and so acMSS 
the lower part of the Syrian desert This we were iil'^ 
duced to do by the advice of onr frienda^ who tnnde 
careful inqniry of the Sheiks as to th^d disposition of the 
Bedouins towards tmreUars . in the. . diiitet Koutf; . from 
Cairo to Jenwdem* Wo.#Qra iBformni that tb^^, was 
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too much danger lor n% to midertake the roate, as the 
iftedoains had of lattei become very mach exasperated^ 
which put the li^es of travellers in great jeopardy. We 
had partly arranged a caravan for this expedition, bat, 
deemed it most prudent to abandon it, and therefore 
embarked from Cairo, and descended the Damtelta. 
branch of the Nile to that city, apon the lower part of 
the Delta. This was a voyage of about four days, being 
sotoiewhat speedier than our upward tirip, as we now 
had the current with us. 

One of our companions found a good deal of spore 
going down^ and at the different towns where we stop- 
ped, by means of his fowling*piece. He carried such 
havoc among the sacred birds, the cranes, hawks, g^lH 
&c., that it would have made the ancient Egyptsana 
weep, could they have burst their mummy cerements 
and come out of their catacombs. Our deck was liter- 
ally strewed with the dead of these feathered tribes; and 
when Asaph was carrying them on his back through the 
villages, his feelings were very much mortified to hear 
the taunts of the Arabs for killing such miserable, uneat* 
arible trash, as these once-adored animals are deemed by 
the present degenerate races In possession of Egypt 
We have found this wretched and oppressed people — ^for 
th^y are all daves to the viceroy— ^everywhere kind to 
US. • In the villages they would insist on our sitting 
down by the side of them to eat cucumbers and smoke 
pipes, which they would bring to us; yet they have 
nothing they can call their own. Ask them to whom 
that fine field of rice or tobacco, or that tolerable-look- 
ifDg house or boat belonged, and the answer always 
was, ** To Abbas Pacha." It would seem that he own- 
ed not only the whole of Egypt, bat the bodies and 
souls of the people. They live in mud hafs, 200 or 300 
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of which dre clustered together, and this hive of Diiser- 
able beings is dignified with the naoie of toum. About 
two thirds of them appear to live almost exclosiyely on 
cucumbers at this season of the year. It is rare to see 
an able-bodied man, as these are all pressed into the 
army or for the public works. 

The women do the chief labour in the river towns. 
Sometimes we saw girls, almost entirely naked, astride 
of bufiaioes and camels, and occasionally, in this manr 
ner, crossing the river, and obliging. us to steer our boat 
out of their way. While they were making this peril- 
ous transit, we could see nothing but the head of the 
rider and the nose of the animal. The most gallant 
young gentleman of our party had quite a flirtation with 
some of the girls, and told one of the naked ones 
(through Asaph), rather ironically, that he feared she 
would get her stockings wet, when she replied that he 
was an impudent Frank. He bantered another, who 
was veiled, about her ugliness, when she told him h^ 
eyes were prettier than his, and, out of spite, waded off 
to the boat and raised her veil, when her teazer was 
forced to make her a present 

The towns in this route are more numerous and coor 
siderable, and of a better appearance, and the scei^ej^ 
£ur more interesting, than by the branch pf the river by 
which we had ascended The soil is much better, and 
under higher cultivation ; still, however, an unvarying 
alluvial plain throughout its whole extent, without a 
mountain or even a hill to be seen, nor any of those an- 
cient and remarkable relics of art which we had gazed 
4m with so much pleasure in other parts of Egypt 

As our boat landed at Damietta, a gentleman in a 
Frank (i. e., our own) dress immediately came on board, 
he having, as we approached the city, descried our 

Don 
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American flag ; fer, under all ciromastaaoea^ balh OBtbe 
WRter and on the land, wherever we could, we SDOght 
protectioii under oar own glorious baaser, and in whaie- 
ever elime or land it was in our power 90 to do, kept 
it waving over our heads both by night and by dbty; 

The gentleman who came on boat d was. an Italian, 
«nd spoke also French fluently. He introduced kim- 
i»elf as an €Bitachi to the American Consulate of Dami- 
etta, and voluntarily offered us his services; Oar first 
inquiry was for a hotel Though, from the wretched 
appearance of the place, we did not ftatter oufsehu 
certainly with the prospect of any luxories here, we did 
hope for something a little better than our poor boaili> 
accoH»nodation9. He quickly took us in diacge^ t3> coo^ 
'^ct OS to apartments belonging to the consulate, bnC 
did not raise our expectations by any eneomiutts. upon 
them in advance, the reason of which sileoce waseleav^ 
" \y explained to us when we arrived there, for we found 
ihem presenting a most woftil appearance indeed. They 
were i^oms tnily, but they stmngly reminded us of our 
garret accommodations at Marathon. The hen and 
chicken apartment, at the house of our friend the Mayer 
i>f Ddphi, was a comfortable saloon compared with our 
bdgings at Damietta. They consisted of two or three 
small apartments; m th# most iihhy conditioii imagiaitt- 
ble, without a solitary article of any furniture whatener; 
and these were the ottly apartments in the place that 
caa>td possibfy be obtained ; and the dwelhog-houses, if 
they may be called such, were the most deplorable we 
bad seen in any modem town. Before atteaiptii^ tm 
install ourselves intp our niew home, we deemed ilb ia^ 
portant to send a deputation or committee to the con- 
sul himself, who was an Arab, and lived adjacent to the 
city, in a reokery on f he Nsand. Being at that oommit- 
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fee, I procwded 0a mj misaiott,, accompaoi^ by ^fr 
ftithfo) iLrab serf aDt A«fii aa oar interpreter ; and, a^ 
ter a considerable walk throagh the sand, with a blaaing 
flan over oar beads^ we readied the manaiofi of oar 
eoantry's representative. From the besitatioH which 
was oiaDifested in adorittiaig us within the precincts, and 
ifie barricaded eooditioa in which the rookery had 
%een ptaced, I bad scarcely any doubt in my own mind 
that this was the female part of the Amerkan consulate, 
otherwise called, in Eastern countries, the harem of a 
fvivate gefrtleman. After consideriAile delay, we leafn^ 
€d that his highness- was not at home ; but oujr imprea- 
aion was that he was not visible. We left our carA, 
and, aa my own waa in the Arabic character, desagnn:- 
tifig my profession and cenntry, he eould readily under* 
stand who we were» 

On returning ta onr boat to make arrangements for 
moving our travelliojg eqoipage on shore, the consul 
shortly after made bis appearance, and seemed every 
way disposed to do bis utmost to make us comfortab^u 
To our gfeat re^et, however, we found that it was not . 
in his powerj consul as he was, to extend to us any hope 
'of better quarters than had been offered us by his Chtm- 
eeKer. The first thing most imperatively demanded was 
scknetbiag in the way of satisfying the cravings of h wa- 
ger, as our provisions on boardwera very scanty, having 
been obliged to reiy, from day to day, upon what we 
could pick up along the river at the liule towns, and 
also by depredating with our fowling-pieces on the fiocks 
of pigeons, neither of which reaonrces had ftumished us 
with any great abandance. While some of out Arabs 
were engaged in removing oov travelling fwnituice and 
luggage on shore, another was sent with cMur OaithfiGd 
Henry to the markel-place for something to eat After 
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diligent search some materiel was collected, and we re- 
paired to oar quarters, and there enjoyed a frugal repaat 
with a keen appetite. 

Our hunger being now to a certain degree allayed, 
we took into prospective consideration our accommoo 
dations for the night, and unpacked and arranged our 
sleeping apparatus. My travelling bed with its moscheto- 
bar served me most providentially on this occasion, and 
was literally a royal luxury, as it raised me in every. 
sense above the condition of my companions, who wero 
compelled to stretch themselves upon the floor by my 
side, wrapped in their blankets. In this Arabian salocm 
we reposed for two nights, which will be ever memora- 
ble in my calendar ; for of all the congregated armies 
of moschetoes, of colossal stature, that ever serenaded 
and wounded poor mortals, these with which we were 
entertained on the two nights at Damietta surpassed. 
Perfectly protected as I was^ I could have passed the 
night most comfortably ; but my companions were tor«> 
mented to such a degree that I thought they would have 
gone mad, and my deep sympathy with their sufferings 
kept me awake. One was driven from his inhospitable 
bed, and sought shelter in the open air, and got upon 
the roof of the hotelj where, from the greater coolnesa, 
he was enabled to envelop himself completely in his 
blanket, and thus, with this coat of mail, was protected 
from the farther fierce attacks of the enemy. The next 
morning I found my professional services in great re- 
quisition, and was summoned to examine the wounded 
whose cases for cutaneous injuries, produced by mos- 
cheto bites, exceeded anything of the kind I had ever 
before seen. They were disfigured throughout the sur- 
feces exposed beyond all description. 

The town of Damietta, once the emporium of the 
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eastern part of the Delta, is shiialed on the eastern side 
of the Nile, about ten mik^ from its mouth. The spe* 
cies of clothing known as Dimity was once manufac- 
tared here, to such great extent, and of such excellent 
quality, as to derive its name from the town. In an*- 
cient times it was fiimons for the cultivation of the pa- 
pyrus-plant, a three-cornered reed, whose fibrous mem- 
branes were glued together, and formed the paper (a 
word derived from that plant), upon rolls of which the 
Egyptians recorded their hieroglyphic and other wri- 
tings, found in such numerous quantities in the coffins 
and catacombs, and extending often to 50 yards or more 
in length, as may be seen in the museums of the princi- 
pal capitals of £uropa 

. The more ancient Damietta, situated about five miles 
from the present town, was, some centuries since, deem- 
ed of such importance as the key of Egypt, that the 
leaders of the sixth crusade. besieged it fcMr seventeen 
months before it felt to dieir arms, when it was found a 
perfect charnel-house, the population having been redot 
ced, by famine, pestilence, and war, fipom 70,000 to 3000 
persons. 

We found nothing of any interest, ancient ormodem, 
.iC this now inconsiderable and miserable-looking placa 
Our intention was to go from Damiett< across the 
lower part of the desert, to El Arishy and from thence to 
tOaza and Jertisalem ; but our consul informed us that 
we should have fourteen days quarantine at El Arish, 
fixir at Gaza, and four without the walls of Jerusalem. 
And we also ascertained from him that the governor of 
Jerusalem had, in consequence of the breaking out of the 
plague in that city, interdicted all communication, pro- 
hibiting those within the city from going out, and those 
outside firom coming in, which was to last foi* a mOnth. 
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All these difficulties a«d dangers staring us in ufae face, 
we resolved, by a Tote cf tiie asajoritj, against, ihoweveiv 
ow most earnest desires and pious inteudavs) to turn 
Mr backs upon Jerusalem. We kad no idea of nader^ 
going this impisonaient on ^k sands ofSjrria, witti ihe 
greater additional pnobabtlitieB that, wbiie 'v^c were being 
psrified oarseh^es for the better aeevritj of the ArabSi 
we might, from the filthy condition of dveir quarantine 
estaUishmentSt engender the disease in oar own personm 

Jermalem, which bad been one of the priaeipal ob«> 
jecOs of My travels to the East, the plsK^e of aiU others I 
had most desired to aee, was now to be abandoned fcnv 
ever. That holy city, which was onoe the perfecdon 
of beauty, the joy of the whole earth, I was not destined 
to risit It can well be imagined what my disappoint- 
Hsent must have iwen when obliged to turn my back «ii 
the prsmind land. It was, however, no doubt aU right; 
imd) beiievhig it to be so, I was resigned. That hofaf 
land must therefore, in all probability, be to me fotevCT 
a terra incagnita. 

We next arranged to retnni to Alexandria by thto 
way of Rosetta; but here, too, we found ourselves inm 
dHemma. The cholera was prevaihag at Kosetta, and 
if we entered it on oar way to Alexandria, we shouM; 
amder liie prevailing views of contagiom in the East, be 
here also subjected to the necessityof undergoing qaor^ 
Attttne. Consequently, we made up oar minds to take 
.the river route back to Alexandria^ 

On this back track by the delta of the Nile from Ba^ 
mietta to Alexandria, one of our young companions had 
quite a series of rather perilous adventures. Supposing 
die head wind would detain our boat some time, he prbf- 
oeeded on a gunning expedition along shore, accompai- 
nied by Asaph. On arriving at mie of the mod villages; 
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hm f0^0g» -ware so witragel h/y kn Arab anmercifiiilf 
beating his wife, tiiat ke eontd hold in na longer, uui 
oomnenced kicking bim for his hrmnkity, and, finding 
this fail, be drew back, and cocked and levelled his gun 
at bim, when the dastardly fa^sband desisted in fear attd 
trepidation. At this, a nanrbor of fierce-looking Arabs, 
espousing the cause of the brute, rushed upon oareon^ 
paiiioa, and ibreatened to despatch bim on the spot 
Preserving, however, his coobiess and presence of nund, 
be gave them to nndersland that he wouM fire apon 
tbem if they advanced, whereupon they ran away with 
dieir acenstomed cowatdice. What were his sensa-* 
tions now, on returning to the bank of the rwer, to see 
feo vestige of our boat, and tfo lean that it bad passed 
dmvn some time before. Ho now gav^ himself up feer 
lost ; but, fortunately, another boat coming alotig at thai 
moment, he was permitted to go on board, and, ap^ 
proaching the stern, where the ownec, a fine old Turk^ 
wtis sitting under an awning, oar companion made bim^ 
self very much at home, and squatted htmaelf down 
alongside of him. Carrying out tbis air of fanriKa/ity 
and rank, he took up one of the old Turk's costly pipe% 
and, banding it to Asaph to light, commenced' smoking 
with a degree of nonchalance, or, rather, -cooi impodnnoo^ 
wbich quite disarmed tibe old fellow, an4 made iiim 
burst out into a loud iaugb ; and such was his gratifioa-^ 
tion^ tiiait the choicest refresliments were now brought 
up from below, consisting of coffee, watermelons, oaltes^ 
sherbet, sweetmeats, <Sbc. It was rhe hosfs turn now to 
try the mettle of bis gnest, wbidi hitter ivas astounded, 
not to say sofuewhat firigbtened, to see the Turk snd- 
denly snatch up the gun and level it in hig face. After 
holding it so for some time, be put it 4)own, and then 
again commenced laughing. In a short time after, our 
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companion and his kind friend overtook our boat, and 
both came on board, briDging their pipes along. We 
found the old gentleman very agreeable, and quite readj 
to join with us in a glass of brandy and water. He 
very politely insisted on our calling upon him at his 
residence at the town some distance farther below, and 
he now took leave, and, having the fastest boat, sooa 
got out of sight. The next day we stopped as he de^ 
sired, and found horses and servants waiting to carry u$ 
to his palace, where we were most hospitably entertain- 
ed with a sumptuous dinner sufficient for forty guests, 
consisting of lamb, chickens, fruits and vegetables, con^ 
fectionary, pipes, &c., served up in the Turkish style. 
We found ourselves, in fact, in the house of the hey Of 
governor of all this part of the Delta, and shall long re- 
member with pleasure these distinguished civilities from 
a gentleman of the highest rank in his native land, to^ 
urards utter strangers, who had no claim upon him, but 
were deeply indebted to him for rescuing our friend 
from imminent peril. 

On my return to Alexandria, having suffered consider- 
able indisposition while descending the branph of the 
Nile to that city, I felt no wish to make a long sojourn, 
as both the Plague and Obolera were prevailing. 

After making the usual calls of courtesy upon oar 
consul, and visiting, by appointment at the palace, the 
viceroy Mohammed Ali, we fortunately found a con* 
veyance to the Levant. 

From Alexandria we embarked on board of one of 
the French steam-ships-pf-war and returned to the Isl- 
and of Syra. On our arrival here, being still under the 
t^uarantine flag, we could not land without being sent 
to the lazaretto, and therefore were immediately trans* 
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ferred to another steam-ship, and thence proceeded to 
Smyrna. 

The sail from Sjra to Smyrna is very beaatifaL We 
passed a great number of the ishmds of the Archipelago, 
and were most of the time in sight of land« We saw the 
Island of Bamos, so celebrated for its fertility and its 
dteficioas wine of classic fame, and in later years for 
the terrific slaughter of its inhabitants by their ruthless 
ippressors and invaders (he Turks. 

E CK 
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ASIA MINOR. 

The approach to the coast of Asia Minor is bold and 
imposing. We landed at Smjma after a voyage of two 
days, and put up at a very comfortable hotel. The city 
is situated on the declivity of a hill, with a spacious and 
beautiful bay in front, ftimishing a capital harbour, and 
therefore a favourite rendezvous, as is familiarly known, 
for ships of war of all nations. The wharves are well 
constructed and convenient for all the purposes of com- 
ftnerce. Here, also, are some warehouses, and a consid- 
erable appearance of the bustle of commerce. There 
is nothing grand or striking in the aspect of the city. 
It is divided into two quarters, one occupied by the 
Turks and the other by the Franks, which latter are of 
all Christian denominations, but consisting chiefly of 
Greeks and Armenians. These two portions of the 
city, though both under the same pachalic, appear to 
be very distinct 

We must not omit to return our sincere thanks for the 
kindness with which we were received upon our arrival 
and afterward by our countrymen who are settled here 
as missionaries. They came down to welcome us to 
Asia Minor, and pressed us earnestly to stay at their 
houses, which, however, we declined, deeming that it 
would be intruding too much upon these much-esteemed 
friends, whose means in their pious vocation must be lim- 
ited, to billet ourselves upon their generous hospitality. 

The most interesting objects that we found were the 
Turkish cemeteries in the environs of the city. The 
tall, graceful, and melancholy cypress are here planted 
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among the white marble tombs in thick groves, resem* 
bling, at a distance, an evergreen forest of extreme and 
imposing beanty, again vividly recalling the graphic 
poetry of Byron : 

** Within the pitce of thooMnd tombt 

Thtl tbiiie b«Math ; while dark woiuid 
The nd but liTiog cjpreM gloome. 
And witbera not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamp'd with an eternal grief.** 

One point of interest to which our attention was di- 
rected by one of oar American missionaries, who kindly 
accompanied us to the spot, was the place believed to 
have been the site of one of the seven churches of Asia. 
It is a small enclosure of about an acre, unoccupied, and 
adjoining to a large Turkish cemetery, and contains a 
small ruin, which is thought to have been the altar of 
the Christian edifice. We were told that such was the 
prejudice of the Turks against this supposed Christian 
enclosure, that it was a current belief among them that, 
if their bodies were interred there, they would not rest 
m peace, but rise again, and take refuge in their own 
consecrated graveyard. 

On the mountain elevation in the rear of the city, 
which commands a most extended view of the harbour, 
sea, and distant islands, there are some remains of an* 
cient ruins ; one of which is stated to have been a tem- 
ple dedicated to Esculapius, from the foundation of which 
we professionally supplied ourselves, as in duty bound, 
with a specimen. 

Having been famished with a letter of introduction 
from the Turkish ambassador at Paris to his friend the 
Governor of Smyrna, we were politely conducted by our 
vice-consul, accompanied by his janizary as interpreter, 
to the Castle. Here we were courteously received by his 
excellency, who treated as with pipes and coffee. He 
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klndlj offered his serricest and made inquiries touch- 
ing oar own country, and was particularly desirous to 
i;QOW whelher we permitted polygamy, expressing greac 
astonishment that we should deem one wife a fiur allow- 
ance for each individual This subject seemed to in- 
terest him much more than anything relating to the 
commercial importance or political condition of the 
American people. 

The missionaries told us that they had established 
Christian schools, but had to abandon them ; for aoeli 
was the Mohammedan antipathy Co any innovation of 
this kind, that even the Armenians themselves^ though 
professing Christianity, joined with the deluded Turks 
in suppressing them^» 

I attended Christian FroCestant service in the chapd 
of one of the foreign consuls^ and was delighted to hear 
a sermon from my countryman Mr. SiggSi the mission* 
ary from Argoa,. in Greece. His text was frooA the 
Gospel of St John, and the discourse^ though in modem 
Greek and extemporaneous^ was delivered with remark- 
able fluency and eloquence, the coi^egatiom con^sting 
of some fifty of the Greek residents of Sfnyrna. 

White at Smyrna we went to see worship in the 
chnrch of the Armenians^ who claim to be the legitimate 
descendants of the primitive Christians. These people 
have theif own quarter, and are numerous and wealthy^ 
of fijoe persons and great dignity of dieportment, and 
wear a costume of their own, of which the huge cap 
18 roost striking. The women are extremely beautiful 
and fair, eomdng as they do from a region not far from 
the iamed Circassia, the cradle, as it is deemed, of h* 
mala loveliness. We never, in fact, saw s4k much for 
male beauty in any city of the East as is found here in 
every class- of its uauKud populsHion. The servieaa of 
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the Oharch were a carious nUlange. The men and 
women were separated by a partition of bars, and the 
former were all kneeling and praying, and bumping their 
foreheads many tidies, in the manner of the Turks, from 
whom ihis practice appears to have been borrowed 
The ceremonies performed by the priests were similar 
to those of the Catholic Church. The chanting watt 
performed by boys. After the service the men retired, 
and the women, all veiled in white shrouds, were ad- 
mitted, and, passing in succession, kissed the priestTs 
hand, and then put on their shoes and passed into the 
gardens belonging to the church. Here is a large pic^ 
tare of heaven and hell, and containing some 500 fig- 
ures, the grotesque and even ludicrous attitudes of some 
of which seemed but little calculated for the solemnity 
of the place. 

The Jews also have their quarter ; and upon this un- 
fortunate and persecuted chosen sect of God, every other 
denomination, Turk, and Armenian, and Greek, unite 
in heaping revolting oppression and unmanly contume- 
ly. Yet they heroically and patiently submit to every 
wrong and insult, and contrive, by dint of hard industry, 
to obtain a comfortable livelihood. The dress of the 
Jewesses struck me as peculiarly beautiful and classical. 
A cincture of gold links was around the waist, and 
bandelets to the forehead, and bracelets to the wrists, all 
of the same metal. The men, in personal appearance, 
are far handsomer than the women. 

The Greek quarter did not impress us with much re- 
spect for this branch of their race. The Smyrniote 
Greek women, hov^ever, who greatly exceed in numbers 
the other sex, are of extreme beauty compared with their 
kindred in Greece ; but their forms are bad, from their 
extraordinary obesity. I never saw such a collection 
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of eDormoQS and misshapen fat females before. They 
wear a pretty cap, covered with gold lace, around which 
the hair is braided. Their dress is slovenly and im- 
modest, jsomething in the Egyptian style, and they all 
chatter French as fluently as magpies. One of their 
greatest deformities is their huge feet ; but their features, 
and especially the eyes, are exquisitely beautiful. The 
Ottomans dress in their superb costume, which is the 
richest and most elegant we saw in Smyrna or else- 
where. The women are of surpassing beauty. In the 
slave-market we saw about fifty, chiefly negroes from 
Nubia. 

Smyrna is deemed the Paris of the Levant, and con- 
tains 60,000 Turks, 40,000 Greeks, 10,000 Armenians^ 
10,000 Jews, and 5000 Franks. The plague in 1814 
destroyed 40,000 persons. 

Smyrna is the capital of Asia Minor, and, next to 
Constantinople, the largest and most Oriental city in 
the Turkish empire. It is very beautifully situated on 
one side of a large bay, gradually rising on the side of a 
mountain. The town looks very well at a distance, as 
it is approached from the sea, from the great number of 
mosques^ with their white, towering minarets ; but when 
you enter it, everything has a Turkish character. The 
streets are generally very narrow, merely alleys, but usu- 
ally roughly paved. In most of them, the windows of 
the £rst story are made to bow out in the Turkish and 
Egyptian fashion, so that the occupants can easily shake 
hands, and step from one house to the other. 

We now embarked in an Austrian steamer at Smyr- 
na, and took our departure for Troy. We arrived in 
the Dardanelles the day after our departure, and landed 
at Abydos, in Asia Minor. Here, through the polite- 
ness of the American consul (an Italian), to whom we 
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presented ourselves, we arranged a caravan £6r the in- 
terior. The party consisted of our guide, who was a 
Turkish Jew that spoke Italian, an armed Greek, my 
faithful servant Henry, and my companions and myseli^ 
all mounted on Turkish horses, with Turkish saddles. 

After a fatiguing day's ride, we arrived about twelve 
o'clock at night at the little village of Buonar-bachi, 
where, by tbe influence of our firman, we were inune* 
diately admitted into the walled enclosure of the pacha's 
residence. He received us with great kindness and 
civility, and treated us most hospitably. Turk and 
pacha as he was, we had had the temerity to rouse him 
up, at the late hour of our arrival, from his peaceful 
slumbers, and when the whole village, indeed, was as 
still as death. One would have imagined that, but for 
the firman, we might rather have looked for the bow- 
string than for the very cordial reception which we did 
meet with. He took me by the hand as the senior of 
die caravan, and conducted me up a crazy flight of steps, 
to what appeared like the upper loft of a stable, and in- 
sisted that I should sit down upon the carpet rug upon 
which he had been reposing. This I declined at first, 
from complaisance to his highness ; but the more I re- 
sisted, the more he importuned, and I at last yielded I 
was no sooner seated than his servant arrived with a 
pipe, and in a very few minutes afterward I was regaled 
with a cup of coffee. The same attentions immediately 
followed to my companions. 

His highness made many inquiries of us about the 
Viceroy of Egypt, his troops, ships, seamen, ^c. He 
was prodigal of his encomiums on the superiority of the 
Turkish ships, and said most of them were built by our 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Rhodes, the^ naval archi- 
tect of the sult^n^ He spoke in the most exalted terms 
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of Mr. RJiodM^ wiK>, we teamed^ potsesBed sncb. T«3t Uk* 
ifaiettce over the tnltm, aad was so great a favourite^ that 
hiB majeBty oflbred M r« R. a pa^aHCf which, however^ 
was modestly <leclti|ed. 

After we had smoked oar pipes for a abort tiioe, we 
were served, upon the floor, with a traj by the side of us, 
containing the blackest and the sourest conipoation, in 
thelbnn of bread, that I eirer tasted or beheld, accorapa* 
nied hjpoicheese of a kindred quality, that had the lactic 
aeid developed in the greatest aboodance. A stone 
pitcher of water coostitated the third article of repast 
Of these materials we partook as liberally as th^r deUcate 
nature would permit, not having tasted food since the 
morning, and being considerably jaded by a tedious ride 
in the hot sun. We requested oar guide to ascertain, im 
as polite a manner as possible, if somethii^ better could 
not be had. The reply was, that it was all that the 
larder of the pacha could fumisL We apprehended 
that it would require some time for die digestion, even 
of travellers such as we were, to dispose of such crude 
materials. After finishing our supper, we were all ar- 
ranged for the night in an adjoining room, on a grass 
mat upon the floor, which the pacha had himself caused 
to be prepared, and where we passed the night without 
taking off our clothes. 

Although this was hard Turkish fere, we shall ever 
feel particularly grateful to his highness, as it was the 
best in his power to give, and was ^ven with great good- 
will. Our sleeping chamber was close under the roof 
of the pacha*s mansion, through the openings in which 
we could count l^e stars, while we were being agreeably 
serenaded during the night with the tramp, and flapping, 
and lugubrious cooing over our heads of scores of that 
common, domesticated, and apparently sacred bird in 
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Aflia Minor, the st^ky a «peciea of crane^ generally of 
gprty plamage and of tall and gpraeefitl form. 

The next morning before sanrise we aroee, and, after 
being served with a second edition of our sapper, I de* 
sired Henry to ask if sooie milk could not be procured, 
which in a short time was brought to as, and with this 
delicious addition, though goat's milk, we were enahked 
to make a more generous repast ; after which we moon** 
ed again, and proceeded through an undulaling and fep» 
tile grain country, abounding in excellent fields of wheat, 
to the supposed site of ancient Troy. We found oor^ 
selves in an extensive forest of huge oaks, on an elev a« 
ted spot commanding a view of the Mediterranean, and 
nearly opposite the Island of Tenedos, with a distant 
view of Thrace on the Continent of Greece. Here we 
dismounted, and in rambling about the woods w6 dis* 
covered here and there large fragmmts of pillars of 
beautiful marble, and in one place the most colossal 
SINGLE ooLVMor WO had ever beheld in all our travels. 
It appeared to us to be quite equal in dimensions to 
Pompey's Pillar or the obelisk at Heliopolis* It wae 
broken into two parts, being a monolith of a plain, 
smooth, and polished surftice, and apparently of the 
simple Doric order. If it be all that is left of immortal 
Troy, it is a magnificent relic, in its mournful and in* 
bowered solitude. It must have inspired even the ruth* 
less Goth with its beauty, to have been permitted thus 
for 4000 years to remain intact and undefaced. Thoa^ 
prostrate to the earth, it is touchingly emblematical of 
the fallen but mighty city, whose mournful history may, 
in truth, be as briefly and sublimely expressed in this 
superb shaft of marble as it was in those two emphatic 
words of the Mantuan bard, '' Fuit Ilium.'' 

In this forest we met a straggling Turk, whom we 
Fpp 
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laid ander contribotion to convey as to any rains that 
there might be in the neighbourhood. He condacted as 
to an immense rain in the midst of the forest, being the 
foundation, apparently, of an edifice of enormous mag- 
nitude. We entered through a large archway into 
what seemed to be the cellar, and which was divided 
into several compartments, all sustained by massive 
arches, upon which must have reposed some stupendous 
superstracture. In perasing the late interesting work 
of our countryman, Mr. Stephens, we have been re- 
minded of these ruins by his descriptions of the splen- 
did stractures which he saw at Falenque and other 
places in Central America, and which he found almost 
covered with impenetrable forests of huge timber. If 
there be any parallel to be drawn from this similitude, 
our American rains, which are represented to be in a 
state of preservation about equal to those of the Acropo* 
lis at Athens, must have a claim to a much higher anti- 
quity than many imagine, at least 3000 to 4000 years. 
* In all directions around the forest where there was 
any habitation, we saw columns and portions of former 
ancient edifices strewed about the huts, entering into 
the garden fences, and serving various purposes. 

That there was once, and in a remote period of time, 
far beyond the memory of man or the evidence of re- 
corded history, a vast city on this location, there can be 
no doubt ; and, from the site of it, and the best tradi- 
tions that remain, we believe that this neighbourhood 
accords fully with the position described by Homer as 
the residence and capital of the immortal Friam« It is 
true that we are told that a new llium^ many years after 
the first great capital had crumbled into rains, was built 
at some short distance from the latter. It is possible 
that such may have been the fact, and that a temple 
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was erected there, and that the treasures of the ancient 
city were removed to k ; for so hallowed, even in the 
time of Xerxes, was the renowned story of Troy, that 
it was then on every tongue as the most delightful theme 
of the glories of bygone days. He, in his expedition to 
Greece, made, as is averred, a pilgrimage to Novum Bp- 
urn, that he might treasure it in his memory, as Plato, 
Herodotus, -Btrabo, and others had worshipped at the 
foot of the Pyramids. So also, like Xerxes, did the 
matchless Alexander, on landing in Asia Minor, repair 
with holy zeal to the shrine of this Troy, and there 
knelt before the sacred armour of the great Achilles, 
that he might breathe in some holy inspiration to spur 
him on to valorous deeds of arms. And, last of these 
illustrious conquerors, Julius Caesar himself, boasting of 
extraction from the consecrated line of Trojan kings, 
came expressly from Rome to add his name to those 
who had made a journey to Troy personally to record 
there the homage of their admiration. 

We descended from this forest to a beautiful plain, 
which we beUeve to have been that of ancient Troy. 
It extended from the forest to the range of mountains, of 
which Mount Ida is the most prominent and memo- 
rable. 

At the extremity of this plain, towards the mountain, 
on the opposite side to the forest, we came to the River 
Scamander^ which is rather less in size than the Ge- 
phissus at Athens, and a number of the sources or 
springs of which we counted near Buonar-bachi, with 
the greater satisfaction, as we knew they had been fully 
and completely identified with those described by Homer 
as existing but a short distance from the walls of Troy. 
We saw a number of the springs, but could not make 
them reach to forty, as some travellers have done. 
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We retnmed back that night to Baanar-bacfai In 
our ride we had a fair and distinct view of the mooiid 
on the plain and near the geashore, and which tradition 
states to be the tomb of Achilles^ with a smaller mound 
near ic, which is believed to be that of Ajax. The 
Greeks are stated to have buried their dead on the 
plains, and the Trojans theirs in the neighbooring 
moantaina We therefore may be said to have reposed 
for two nights in the memorable region between the 
tombs of Hector and Friam^ and those of Ajax and 
Achillea 

We returned by a different route from Buonar*bachi 
to Abydos. On our way, at dusk of evening, we were 
suddenly surprised by the sight of eight or ten huge 
Turks, whom I pointed to our party, lying in the grass, 
and some of them across the pathway that our horses 
were going. We naturally, at first sight, supposed them 
to be waiting. in ambush to attack us. We all drew up 
together, expecting every moment to receive a discharge 
of musketry. This was the most fearful and trying po- 
sition into which we had yet been [^ced in Asia Minor. 
I was in advance of the party, and, on discovering the 
group of Turks, I stopped short, and quietly awaited the 
coming up of my comrades, to whom, on joining me, I 
su^ested that the most prudent plan would be to pursue 
our course silently, without a word being said, and to 
diverge a little from our route. This proved, we have 
reason to believe, a most fortunate manoeuvre ; for the 
supposed hostile party appeared to be all wrapped in 
sleep, without any one of them having been posted on 
the look-out Even the sentinel, if they had placed one, 
must have been faitliless to his duty ; for we all passed 
on without molestation. For a long time we continued 
to cast a suspicious look behind us; and when at a rea- 
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gonable distance, wq hastened onr speed, believing that 
on this occasion, as on manj others, discretion, as it 
proved to be, was the better part of valour. 

Proceeding steadily onward, we finally arrived again 
at Abydos. We had been under the necessity of leaving 
bnr mounted guard some distance behind, his horse hav- 
ing broken down. He therefore, instead of being ena* 
bled to precede us into the town as our protector, was 
now, to his extreme mortification, compelled to remain 
ia the rear, more chagrined, probably, at the apprehen- 
sion that this detention would jeopardize his pay than 
hb fife. 

Abydos is a pretty Gttfe Turkish town, on the mar- 
gin of a weU-sliekered bay at the entrance of the He^ 
lespent, and has been made far more faaseits by the de« 
Kcious poetry of Lord Byron than by any of that conh 
mercial importance which it is said to hare reached in 
andent tiioiesi 

Here it was, in the fabubos ages, that the enamoured 
young Leaader, of this town, swam the Hellespoat to 
liis loved one, the beautiful Hera, at the viUiage eC Sestos, 
en the opposite shore of Grecian Thrace. She on ooa 
filial nigbt, true to her love, bad not forgot to light ber 
torch on the accnstooied tower, where she awaited his 
ooming ; but the impassioned youth, boroe off to the sea 
by the force of the current; perished in the waves. 

Thus ia the story beautifolly imagined by Byron: 

*' The winds tre high on Helle*t wave, 
At on ehat nighl of stormjr wtCer, 
Wheiv loTO' who wnli forgn* t» mvn 
The yoang, the.beButiruU the brave, 

The lonely hope ofSestos' daughter. 
Oh! inAram ahroe aleng ifae shy 
Her iurreMorch was blazing high, 
, Though rising gale and breaking foam. 

Ami shriiUmaMbiflia «atn*dt Wtti boole | 
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And oknids tloft, md tidM below. 
With tignt and soondt forbade to go ; 
He could not tee, be would not hear, t 
Or aoond or aign foreboding fear : 
Hia eye hot aaw that light pf Ioto, 
The only sur it haird above ; 
Hia ear but rang with Hero*a song, 
* Te wavea, divide not lovera long !' ** 

Here, too, Bjron, inspired by this heroic example,, also 
swam the HeDespont, which he accomplished with ad- 
mirable skill. 

We now embarked in a French steam-ship-of-war 
bound for Constantinople. Leaving Abydos, we shortly 
passed through the Hellespont, about a mile in width, 
being the narrowest part of the Dardanelles. It is lined 
on each side with numerous forts and extensive batteries 
for a long distance above and below, giving it a most 
formidable and warlike appearance, such as we have 
never seen in any other situation, and fully realizing all 
that we had heard or imagined of its matchless sUrength. 
This, with the picturesque scenery of the shores, and 
the notable incidents of history and of fable that are 
associated with this neighbourhood from the remotest 
times, give to this passage a peculiar enchantment It 
was in this memorable strait that the fiaur HeUe^ who 
bequeathed it her name, was drowned while being borne 
across it with her brother on the back of the fabled ram 
of the golden fleece, to escape from their unfeeling moth- 
er in Thessaly. It was to recover this ram in Colchis^ 
whither the brother had fled, that Jason and his com* 
rades embarked in the Argonautic, or first great mari- 
time expedition. It was at the entrance of the Helles- 
pont that landed the assembled hosts of Agamemnon, 
who were engaged in the long ten years' siege of Troy ; 
and it was here that Xerxes and hb Persian myrmidons 
passed over into Greece by a bridge (we presume a 
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bridge of boats), covering tbe sea and shores of the ad- 
joining coasts with his hundreds of thousands of men ; 
and it was here also that the gallant yonng conqueror 
Alexander came, in his turn, with a mere handful of 
troops, to avenge the stain which tbe Persian invaders 
had inflicted upon Greece, and, following up his march 
in a succession of splendid victories at the Granicus 
and at Arbela, pursued the Asiatic hordes even to the 
mouths of the Indus and Ganges. ' 

The night after leaving Abydos, we found an Aus- 
trian steamer on shore above the Hellespont, and, after 
two or three hours' ineffectual efforts to get her off, were 
obliged to abandon her and pursue our voyage. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Leaving the Dardanelles^ we passed the little Sea oi 
Mumtora, or Fropootist as it was called by the ancieDtSi 
and the next aftei^noon arrived io sight of the w<»iderfal 
CoRSTANTiNOFLB, and came to anchor in the Golden 
Horn. 

Ajb we bad cone from a plague region^ we hoisted the 
yellow iSag at the hklsI ; directly after which a boat with 
a Turkish officer came alongside, and informed us that 
we would be obliged to perform quarantine. 

Being very anxious to know what disposition was to 
be made of us, we eagerly inquired whether it was to 
be performed in a large frigate which lay near ns, and 
was the quarantine hulk, or whether it was to be done 
on shore at the lazaretto. We made many anxious in- 
quiries of the captain and officers on board of our steam- 
er, what was to be our fate, but could learn nothing. In 
a short time, however, we were ordered on board of the 
hulk, to go through our sanatory probation, totally un- 
conscious of what that process was to be. On arriving 
at our place of destination, we crept through a port-hole, 
closely watched by Turks in authority; and immediately 
on reaching the gun-deck, a dark and grimy door, from 
whence a column of smoke was issuing, was pointed 
out to us, and we were ordered to enter. I he apart- 
ment was as dark as a dungeon, and we could not see 
each other's faces. Presently, as our eyes became ac- 
commodated to our new residence, we dimly discerned 
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a laige bmzier, from TNhmh Qohmm pf smokfi w^^^ is- 
soing. The fiB»ea» jb^w^ver, jbtd w ^roiwatiQ mid 4^1k 
Gions odonr, aod, as we afterward were lofoimed, w#re 
piodnced by the tmmiog of thi^ 5aci:ed wood of MewH. 
In this holy smoke-bole we remained less thaa £ve 
minutes, when a door opened on tbe opposite side^ aii4 
an officer beckoned to as to come ont, deeming that we 
were sufficiently pmrified to be admitted iQto the impe^ 
rial city of his suUiiQe Jbigbiiees the sultan* We aq* 
cordingly left the hulk, on the opposite side to that by 
which we had en^red» and by a smaJl boat were con- 
veyed to the capital oi the Ottoman empire. 

This farcicai prooeas of disinfection famished, no 
donbt, nambedess &t sjjaecjare3 in Us train, but precious 
little protection againat the spread of contagion^ even 
nupposing for a nioment, wJhat we have by ^o means had 
efficient evidence to laeli^vrct, tha^t this disease is one of 
a contagioias nabire '' per se ;" and wb^t r^nde^ this 
jimoky mummery perfectly ridiocdons and absurd iv.as, 
^oam, in a iew minmes aiter we ba4 arrived at tbe wharf, 
I fennd my pervajst and aJl om baggage on its w^ay 4ir 
rectly ^rom the i»fe!c<e4 steamer to ithe fki^e, without 
.having u»dei]gone any of itbese wris^ weasares Mf jpne- 
i^aution that we had been auljtsc^d to for tbe aif^^smi 
-oif pestilentlai diseases. 

We took lodgings in a private Italian iamily m a 
pleasant part of thie FraAk (jnarter of Constantwopfo, 
called Pera. 

A more imposing and beautiful ^s^earance cannot 
be presented to the notice of any one, than iff exhibited 
to the traveller on approaching Conslaia^inople from 
Ihe Sea of Marm<Nra. The almost iomwerjable whitp 
mosques and minarets that riae in bold and majestic f^ 

Ggo 
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lief amid the houses, and the thick forests of dark*greeQ 
cypress that denote the borial-groands scattered through 
the very heart of the city, tog0ther with its' elevated 
and beaatifal position, and its background of mountain 
scenery, give it a rank very justly distinguished among 
all the cities of the East. 

Constantinople is a much less Oriental city than 
Cairo, but it is in external appearance and situation 
infinitely more imposing and attractive. Of all the plai- 
ces I have yet seen, this capital presents by nature and 
art everything that is impressive, grand, and beautiful 
It must only, however, be viewed in its*approach from 
the Sea of Marmora or the Bosphorus to be seen to this 
advantage. Were a traveller to rest satisfied with this 
alone, he could never cease to award to it the palm of. 
the queen of cities. The bold mountain scenery which 
surrounds it on the Turkish as well as the^ Asiatic side^ 
and the wide expanse of water which spreads itself 
around, present a nobility and picturesque effect which 
may be said to he unrivalled. As we first approached it 
from the Sea of Marmora, I counted forty-five minarets, 
towering, white, majesdc, and lofty, towards the heav- 
ens, indicating that there were there temples of worship. 
Presently, on a more near approach, the extensive cir- 
cular domes gradually arose to our view, and other pub^ 
lie buildings by degrees were brought in sight, making 
the tout-ensemble a fairy scene indeed. At length we 
arrived opposite Seraglio Point, which juts out into the 
Bosphorus, and may be said in some respects to resem- 
ble our Battery. Here is situated the seraglio and ha- 
rem of the sultans for many centuries past, but not now 
occupied by the present potentate. Some of these build- 
ings are pretty good exteriorly. They consist of Aiany 
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palaces, ancient and modern, and a very extensive range 
of rooms like prisons for the harem. There is a wall 
yet remaining, three miles in extent, which denotes the 
limit of the ancient city of Byzantium, so called when 
occupied by the Romans under Constantine. 

Passing around this point, a new scene opens itself. 
From Seraglio Point, a noble arm of the Bosphorus, 
called the Golden Horn, puts up to the extent of per- 
haps three miles. On each side, for two of these miles, 
the whole of Constantinople may be said to stand. 
Across the Bosphorus again, on the Asiatic side, and 
opposite to Seraglio Point, is Scutari, a large town con- 
taining many thousand inhabitants, with several palaces; 
and one occupied by the present sultan as a summer 
residence, with the constant appendage to all of them, 
a harem. The view from Seraglio Point up the Bos- 
phorus is like a fairy scene on each side as far as the 
eye can reach. It is thickly studded with white villas 
of every style of architecture, Turkish, Venetian, Chi- 
nese, &c. ; and among them frequently is seen a palace, 
once the residence of some of the old and former sul- 
tans. The present sultan has a winter palace on the 
Turkish side, as he always resides on the Asiatic side 
in summer and the Turkish in winter. The arm of the 
Bosphorus,'^or Golden Horn, on each side of which I 
have mentioned that the greater part of what is called 
Constantinople is situated, is a noble and magnificent 
stretch of water. The width and the depth of it make 
it one of the finest seaports, probably, in the world. This 
branch of water, called by the Turks the Golden Horn, 
is no doubt so denominated from the facility with which 
it may bring an abnndance to their favourite city. It 
winds up beautifully and romantically among the mount- 
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ains, and is finally lost in a fresh* water rivulet, wbere the 
saltan has a kiosk or sttmmer-house» with waterfalls awi 
grounds laid out with exquisite taste. Each side of the 
Golden Horn is what is by strangers called Constanti- 
nople*; but the Turks only call the side commencing at 
Seraglio Point, Stambavi or Constantinople. The other 
side is called Galata and Pera, which is the Frank quar- 
ter. There is a bold ascent from the water on both sides; 
and on that of Pera it is very steep, and the elevation 
almost mountainous. There is no choice of either skb 
^ for narrow streets, rough pavements, and want of lamps, 
of which last not even a solitary one is to be seen at 
night; thereby causing great inconvenience and diffi^ 
culties, especially to travellers accustomed to the well- 
lighted cities of Europe and America. 

The streets of Pera are so narrow that a vehicle of 
any sort is almost totally out of the question here, as in 
most of the Oriental cities. A few horses now and then 
are to be seen carrying loads, but men are for the moac 
part the beasts of burdeu. As for attempting to ride on 
donkeys or horses here, as we did in many parts of the 
East, no one dare venture, from the steepness of the 
ascentSw The fatigue, therefore, in getting about, and 
climbing up and down, can scarcely be imagined. How 
a lady is to be transported from one part to another I 
scarcely know. Indeed, it is very rare to see one ia the 
streets, either in Stamboul, or even in the Frank quar^ 
ter. Those Tmrkish feo^les who are seen in the streets 
are wretched and misshupeu hills of flesh, with their 
faces covered, constituting the most disgusting moving 
masses that ooald cumber the earth. If all female mat- 
ter was presented to me in such huge and unsymmetri* 
cal forms, and yet att covered up, I am sure my 
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ration of lovely woman woald be veiy much abated. 
And, more than all, what would be said tp see one of 
these mountains, with equatorial and polar diameters 
nearly the same, astride a Kttle donkey, the common 
way the women ride here and at Cairo. It can scarcely 
be imagined, after being familiar with such pictures, how 
delightful and refreshing it would hare been to have 
seen once more the female fece and form divine. But, 
alas ! this was not our happy lot 

Stamhoul is strictly the Turkish quarter. Not a 
Frank, as far as I could learn, lives among them. This 
is equally as irregular as Pera, and the streets generally 
as narrow. Only two or three of them, with great dif- 
ficulty and danger to those who venture to ride as well 
as those who walk, admit a wheeled carriage. If any 
wheeled vehicle is seen, it is of a most outlandish and 
grotesque form, without springs, painted fantastically 
with yellow, red, and black colours, and is drawn by 
two oxen, which are also fantastically caparisoned with 
bells and ribands. Within the vehicle are generally seen 
four, but more commonly five, of the before-mentioned 
female beauties, sitting flat on the bottom (for there are 
never any seats), the common complement of one ordi- 
nary Turk's household. 

These creatures are commonly clad in white, head, 
chin, ears, and all. Now and then the muffler of the face 
exposed barely the nose and eyes. The latter organs 
they move about with great unconcern, as we saw when 
they were exposed, or when they could be discerned 
through their veils. Their features are generally very 
large, vulgar, and unmeaning, of a pale, chalky, and 
cadaverous hue, and very generally exhibiting an ex- 
pression of melancholy. To complete the picture, en 
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vaiture, there is generally one female of Nubian black- 
ness, which colour is admirably set forth by the white ; 
and a blacker skin than this ebony accompaniment 
generally possesses, I venture to assert, never sweltered 
under an equatorial sun or radiated heat amid the burn- 
ing sands of Nubia. 

The common method in Stamboul of getting about is 
to foot it, except that we are now and then interrupted 
by a pacha with two or three tails, as the case may be, 
on a splendid Arabian horse, with four or six runners on 
foot to carry his pipes and Koran, and be ready to make 
coffee for him as soon as he stops. The crowd of per- 
sons in this quarter is beyond conception during the 
morning and towards evening, at which time only the 
bazars are open, as it is a common practice in the East 
for all the shops to be closed during two or three, hours 
in the middle of the day, when the Turks retire to their 
divans to enjoy their coffee and pipes. Stamboul is a 
place of bazars mostly, and they are almost numberless. 
They are mean, dirty little boxes or alcoves, in which 
the article exposed is not only sold, but made. Very 
little can be found in these far-famed and very celebra- 
ted places, except slippers and pipes, to gratify a Euro- 
pean or American taste. Most of the bazar-keepers 
are Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, and with 
strangers they are sharpers indeed. And the valet de 
place every one is obliged to have, in order to speak the 
language, is no less intelligent and clever, so that be- 
tween the two parties a third position is far from being 
an enviable one. I searched not a little in the bazars 
for something choice and beautiful to purchase, but 
rarely succeeded. 

It may not be irrelevant to state that, however simi- 
lar, apparently, the Turkish name of Stamboul is to 
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CoBsUDtinople, its origin is correctly, we believe, im- 
poted to the Greek phrase £f rav noXiv^ or '' To the city/' 
as used by the peasantry when going to the capital, and 
asked what was their destination* The early settlement 
of this place, ages before it became the capital of the 
Eastern Romail Empire, was made, as we are told, by 
a colony of Dorians from Greece, and antiqaarians af- 
firm that to this day, remains of the Doric dialect are 
detected in the language of the Turkish peasantry in 
that neighbourhood. 

On the Stamboul side are situated most of the mag- 
nificent structures called mosques and mausolea. They 
are truly in size grand, and some of them are iu their 
architecture beautiful. The masqties are very numerous, 
and more imposing from size than neat and chaste in 
their proportions. Some have two, others four, and 
one six minarets, which are very elevated and gracefully 
proportioned structures, perfectly white, standing majestic 
around the more bumble and less conspicuous dome. It is 
these minarets which give to this city such a picturesque 
and attractive appearance when viewed from a distance. 
At a great elevation on each of the minarets is a small 
balcony, around which a man walks four times in twen- 
ty-four hours ; at sunrise, noon, sunset, and midnight, 
he cries out, in a sort of mournful chant, the muezzin^ 
which is an incitation to prayers. It is made in four 
directions over the Turkish capital. By the Turks it 
is called Epan^ and it runs thus : ** Almighty God ! I 
attest that there is no God but God, and Mohammed is 
his Prophet ! Come, ye faithful^ to prayer ! Come ye 
to the temple of salvation ! There is no God but God ! 
Prayer is preferable to sleep !" I have heard and seen 
this called several times. It is solemn, imposing, and 
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sutCm^. It id made at tbe safiM hoar on 6V«ry daiy ^ 
the Week, (torn alf these temple^ in all direetiond of chiar 
vast capital and (he dttrroanditig sabart>s. At midnight 
it Is especially solemn, and thns fell on the ear of the 
sensitive Byron : 

" Haik, from tbe motque tbe nightly solema sound, 
like moettin's celHIoih shtk* tii»lnifl«tei: 
'ThwDWDO Oodbvt God! topnyerf Id! Qodie giMtr** 

Among the many mosques which ornament this great 
city, three are the most remarkable : St Sophia^ Achmet 
the Second, and that of Sultan Mohammed. The first 
id the most sacred and holy in the estimation of the 
Mdssalmen, and is gnarded with religious and picas cam 
to prevent it from being defiled by any Christiafli^ Sock 
is the abhorrence they feel towards the Franks^ that it 
is at the hazard of life for any one to enter it without 
proper authority from the saltan. To view tbe interior 
of this, and the seraglio and harem, is a iavcmr almost 
exclusively granted to ambassadors, and now and theo 
to commodores and admirals. None of the American 
missionaries, who had lived many years in Constantino- 
ple, had ever seen the inside of these great objects of 
curiosity and interest. 

The Seraglio is a very extensive range of pahices, 
with all the decorations and fine trappings of a long 
line of sultans, up to the late potentate, who aban- 
doned it from a feeling of insecurity, all his predeces* 
sors having been poisoned in this place, or in some way 
disposed of. 

From the many bloody deeds also committed, and 
bloody decrees issued by the late monarch from this 
palace, it was by no means a favourite residence of his. 
He Was said not to sleep there once in a year ; for, since 
he ordered that all the janizaries should be killed. 
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ttt&outitiiig to nearly 60^000^ k» repose probably had 
been somewhat distarbed. The massacre was so geii- 
efal that bat one of these functionaries escaped This 
took place about eleven years since, and it is said that 
the whole sea and shores of the Bospboms were so of- 
fensive, from the floating bodies of the dead, that a pes- 
tilenee was apprehended. ^ I was told, upon good an* 
tbority, that the Tark% for more than a year after this 
terrible carnage, woold not eat any fish taken in these 
seas, from a fear that they would be unhealthy. 

The late snltan preferred wisely to reside in his 
palaces on the Bosphoras, surrounded by Christiaii^ 
Armenians, amd Greeks, having more confidence in them 
than Mttssnlmen. 

Having been personally acquainted with the sultanas 
prime minister, Reschid Facha, while he was ambassa- 
dor at Paris, I waited upon him, by appointment, at his 
palace on the Bospboms, accompanied by Mr. Brown, 
the head dragoman of the American charg^ as inter- 
preter. He received me most graciously; and as he 
conversed perfectly well in French, I had no difficulty 
in a free interocrarse with him. After partaking of pipes 
and coffee, he politely asked if he could do anything 
for me. I told him that I shonid be gratified to visit the 
most interesting directs worthy to be seen at Constan- 
tinople, among which I named the seraglio and harems, 
and the celebrated mosque of St Sophia, which, as they 
are never visited except by special firman from the sul- 
tan, I felt the more curious to see. He said that he 
would apply to his sublime highness the sultan in my 
behalf, and send me a firman the next day, which he ac- 
cordingly did, through the American charg6, with the 
usnal ceremony of b^ing enclosed in a red silk bag. 
It is well enough to remark that a firman firom the sul- 

Hhh 
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tan is a formal docoment; on parchment^ written in the 
Turkish language. 

As an evidence of the rare and special farour granted 
me, I may mention that M r« Brown, nephew and drago- 
man of Commodore Porter, our charge, informed me 
that no American had ever before visited the palaces 
and harems at the Seraglio. They told me at Con- 
stantinople that I was the most favoured private citizen 
that had ever come to that capital, and that I have been 
the means of enabling them to see what they never had 
hoped of having the pleasure of beholding. Having full 
permission to take as many as I pleased, I caused to be 
invited all my countrymen and others whom I knew, 
that they might embrace this fortunate opportunity. 
Among the number was our distinguished and meritori- 
ous countryman, my excellent friend Mr. Rhodes, and 
his family, and Mr. Goodell, (me of our missionaries, who 
had resided eighteen or nineteen years in this capitaL 
£scorted by all the guides and attendants that usually 
accompany ambassadors, we visited first the ancient 
palaces and harems at the Seraglia 

In these palaces there is a great deal of massive rich- 
ness and Oriental taste, totally different from the more 
modern on the Bosphorus, which are quite European. 

The old receptian^hamber of the former sultans is 
the most gorgeous and princely room of any that I have 
ever seen. The pillars of the canopy over the divan 
upon which they sat to receive the foreign ambassadors, 
are thickly studded with the largest precious stones of 
every possible variety that can be imagined. It is im- 
possible to estimate or conceive the cost and value of 
these jewels alone. Connected, of course, with tliis 
great esublishment, is a very expensive harem, through 
all which I passed. It makes a part of every palace es- 
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tablisfameiit at the present time, and consists of a large 
number of good-sized bedrooms, arranged along galler- 
ies or halls, with sach fine gratings to the windows that 
no one can possibly see the occupants from without, 
and these latter with difficulty see out themselves. Con- 
nected with a suite of these apartments is a magnificeQt 
saloon, in which they assemble for the sultan's inspec- 
tion, and to amuse themselves with plays and in dan- 
cing. The beautiful arrangement of baths makes also 
an important part in these establishments. The whole 
of this series of buildings is now deserted, and it is only 
lately that any one has been permitted to see it. The 
only attendants about it are those wretched-looking hu- 
man, beings who are always considered safe about the 
harems. 

St Sophia is the most ancient of the mosques, and it 
is the largest It is a peculiarly interesting temple. It 
is among the oldest in this region of the East that was 
dedicated to Christian worship. It was built by Justin- 
ian, and devoted to the purposes of a Christian temple 
in the days of Constantine. From this fact, it becomes 
an object of particular interest to every Christian trav- 
eller. The exterior decorations of minarets, of vyhich 
there are four very elevated, and also the internal ar- 
rangements, are, of course, at present entirely Turkish. 
As in all mosques, there is interiorly an immense dome^ 
supported on the sides, nay, all around, by marble pil- 
lars, with large galleries sustained by the same. Some 
of the pillars are of cylindrical form, each of one shaft 
of, marble, porphyry, or verd antique, said to have been 
taken from the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

When you first enter, the naked appearance and ab- 
sence of decoration or beauty of architecture, produce 
the impression of that of an immense barn or vacant hall. 
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There is a sort of pulpit in oite part, from which the 
Koran is read from time to time, and commented upon. 
The floors are all covered throughout with matting 
made of the palm-leaf, and kept remarlcably clean. Not 
a Turk presumes to enter here or into other mosques^ 
except barefooted or in clean slippers, and after having 
previously washed his hands and face. At all hoars of 
the day you will see hundreds of Turks at worship on 
the matting, with their faces invariably tnrned towards 
Mecca. I have watched the followers of Mohammed 
in different parts of Turkey and in Egypt, and they ap- 
pear to me to be infinitely more faithfril and sincere to 
their form of worship than the Christians generaDy. 
The true worshippers of the Prophet, for pure fervour of 
devotion, deserve to be imitated by all Christians. It \b 
impossible for any one who has not witnessed it to con- 
ceive an idea of the dignity and solemnity of their form 
and manner of prayer. 

The only vestige which remains in the huge temple 
of 8t. Sophia, to tell of its (wce Christian character, is a 
colossal painting on opposite sides of the ceiling of the 
dome, representing the cherubim and the seraphim. 
Extraordinary, indeed, it is, that in this the most holy 
of the Mohammedan temples, this remnant of Christian 
apostacy should not long since have been effaced. Who 
knows but that ere long this relic of the early Chris- 
tians may be pointed to again by the followers of the 
true God and his Christ f The entire ceiling of the 
dome of St Sophia is said to be of mosaic, but, from its 
height, it cannot be seen. That it is of mosaic, is es- 
tablished by the disgracefril fact, that the mercenary 
Turks, for a suitable reward, clamber up to the ceiling 
and despoil it of fragments to gratify the avidity of tnr- 
tuosi who wish to possess specimens of this remarkable 
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production of ancient art If it were not that so much 
fbfficulty attended getting admission to tUs edijSce, it 
iroald soon cease to be an object of admiratkxi and at- 
traction. Manj of the other mosqaes, nearij as lai^, 
and of the same style, would be equally as interesting. 

The mausolea^ of which there are many in this part 
of Stambonl and near the watts of the seraglio, are in- 
teresting objects to visit They are neat buildings, 
mostly in the neighbourhood of the larger mosques, and 
in them lie entombed various sultans and their families, 
fifom the earliest times of this empire. They consist of 
a large room, covered also with matting, in wbich are 
raised neat sepulchral structures of various sizes, to de- 
note the different ages of the deceased. The saltan of 
each respectively, his lawful wives, generally four and 
five, and all his children, are deposited here. The ma«- 
fioleum not only includes his iawful chiUren, bat those 
by his slaves also ; so tliat thie wbde nvmber is very 
i;onsiderable. In several I comited four and five wives, 
jn one forty-four children, and, I thinks in another ybr^y- 
seven. 

In closets around this sepulchral chamber are to be 
seen the costumed and jewels of the now inhumed oc- 
ctipant, and they are very costly and gorgeous. 

All the ^legitimate children of the former sultans, and 
also of the late one, were st/ang^ or killed directly after 
their birth. The late great potentate, Mahmood, is said 
to have had five, and some say s«ven lawful wives, and 
from four to^t?^ Ttundred female slaves. He is also said 
to have had forty-eight children. He was about fifty- 
three years old. 

The next object that strikes a stranger's attention is 
their cemeteries or burial-grounds, a!l shaded with groves 
of cypress. They are very numerous and of immense 
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size, and are made conspicuous places, not from the 
beauty of their sepulchral monuments, but from being 
located in the most thickly-populated portions of the 
city, and planted with countless numbers of that most 
graceful and evergreen tree the cypress^ that tells ia 
every direction, '' Here lie the dead !" Many of the 
Turks have their own private burying-groand closely 
adjacent to their houses, and, be they where they may, 
the funereal cypress is the invariable emblem. Monu- 
mental stones, also, are the inseparable accompaniment 
to a grave, and they are generally of marble, but are 
very uniformly rude, misshapen, and devoid of symme- 
try or taste. The Turks inter their dead in a very 
crowded and confused manner, only about two feet be- 
low the surface, and none but the best of them have the 
body enclosed in a wooden case. Their graveyards, 
on this account, become most loathsome and offensive^ 
and proved so even to my tutored olfactories. In times 
of the pest they are disgusting/to the greatest degree, as 
I experienced myself aboat the cemeteries in Smyrna, 
where the plague was prevailing during my visit 

One thing I saw myself which was horribly revolting. 
It was that the bodies are devoured by dogs, multitudes 
of which animals are peculiar to all Turkish cities, and 
I have seen them prowling about these solemn enclo- 
sures, with every evidence to warrant the assertion I 
have made. 

Though those cemeteries in and aboat Constantino- 
ple are numerous and very large, yet by far the most 
extensive and beautiful are near Scutari, on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus. 

The Turks generally have a great aversion to be 
buried in Constantinople, from a belief that some day 
or other it will again be in the possession of Christians. 
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Many of them, therefore, are carried over into Asia, 
where they consider themselves more secure from any 
pollution with the Franks. ' 

Where there are neither names to streets nor numbers 
to houses, it must be very difficult to form an estimate 
of the number of inhabitants. The computation, as 
near as it can be come at from ancertain data, is, that 
the whole number at Constantinople, including the ad- 
jacent villages on the Asiatic side, amounts to between 
four and five hundred thousand. 

Excepting Stamboul, where the population is dense 
and very compact, all the other parts of Constantinople 
are spread over a larger surface than in European cities, 
and the houses are generally mean and small, with, how- 
ever, the more general distribution of open grounds and 
trees; the burial-grounds constituting so many parks 
or groves, which, but for the loathsome causes stated, 
would contribute greatly to the salubrity of the city. 
The latter appearance is everywhere to be observed in 
the towns and cities, on the coasts as well as in the inte- 
rior, both of Turkey and Asia Minor, and is a striking 
characteristic of the East It is this dispersion of green 
foliage among the towering minarets, as we have before 
observed, that makes all Turkish cities and towns so 
attractive and beautiful when viewed from a distance, 
and causes the disappointment to be so very great when 
we enter and find them so repulsive. 

Another part of the population ought by- no means to 
be omitted in the general estimate, and that is the dogs. 
They form an entire republic, and a most numerous and 
independent one. They own no master, and no one 
seems to own them. From the droves of them in the 
streets, it is believed that there may be from ten to twenty 
thauMnd of them; and I think this number is not exiagr 
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gerated. They lie about in ail directions, and appear 
to be perfedij barmless, scarcely moving out of the way, 
and are the only scavengers. The Tarfis have no hogt, 
as the eating of such food is forbidden by the, Koran. 

Yet a Tark never owns a dog or has one in his faonse! 
They fiimish frequently some amusement in the streets, 
by setting up a terrible barking when they see a number 
of persons in Christian or Frank dresses; and ours 
wookl no doubt vociferate in the same way at the novel 
and grotesque costumes of the Mohammedans. They 
never kill a dog, having soaie superstition on tfab subject 
connected with their rdigion ; bat cats are moch caress^ 
ed by tbem, and frequently seen in their hmiaesL As 
soon, however, as the pest appears among the people, 
cats are a general object of massacre, not from a feeling 
of any particular vengeance, bat because it is a general 
belief in the East that cats retain the contagion of pli^e, 
and ^ead it in a neighbourhood ; and it is a fact that 
many of them die of it. 

An interesting xjiqect at Conatantinopie is a sect of 
Mobammedans called Dermsheg. There are two varie- 
ties of this description of Mussohnen : the dancing or 
fuming, and the grunting or groaning. The former are 
by far the most curious and respectable, and have a 
beautiful place of worship at Fera. The latter are at 
Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. They 
are both followers of the Prophet, but have seceded from 
liie establiidied Mohammedan faith, and are objects of 
haired and persecution by the orthodox Mussulmen. 
They have a chief or leader among them, whom they 
appear to bold in the highest respect, and even venera- 
tion. The sect increases from converts from without, 
matrnnony not being permitted among them. In some 
parts of their worship there appears to be great fervour 
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and earnest devotion, bat at their strange gesticulations 
and characteristic features, the mind of every one must 
turn with pity and disgust. There is nothing in our 
country that can compare with them but the peculiar 
and unnatural people called ShaJcers. Which has the 
priority of ranic, or precedence in time or years, I cannot 
positively say ; but my belief is that the Dervishes are 
the most ancient It is certainly a curious and interest* 
ing coincidence, that in the two great divisions of Chris- 
tianism and Mohammedanism there should be in each a 
sect whose physical habits^so remarkably resemble each 
other, without, it may fairly be supposed, either having 
the slightest knowledge of the other. 

Each labouring, for all that we know, spiritually, as 
they certainly do physically, for a glorious and happy 
immortality, the one through the laws and rigid regula* 
tions of their renowned prophet and head, Mohammed, 
the other through the merits and sufferings of Jesus, 
the Redeemer of the Christian world. The good 
and faithfol of each will, I have no doubt, be in mercy 
saved. The one will be jndged by the Law and the 
other by jthe Gospel. It cannot be otherwise, when 
we know that nine tenths of the human race haf e never 
heard or even lisped the name of Christ, and when we 
believe in the abundance of mercy that perpetually flows 
from and surrounds the seat of Jehovah. 

Fatalism is a striking feature in the character of the 
Mnssulmen generally. They say, "Whatever is, is 
right," and under this belief they repose in the most un- 
wavering security and confidence. The greatest tem- 
poral evils they use no means to ward off or avert, but 
content themselves by saying that it is from God, and 
therefore that it is in vain to escape from them, and that 
it is their duty to submit with patience arid resignation. 

In 
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It is oa this accoant that the plagae ravages aad depop* 
oktes their cities^ because they consider it a visitation 
from God. This faith lefids them to seek for no means 
to care or methods to arrest it when it happens to ap- . 
pear among them. If they would allow of medicaments 
to be fairly and properly tried, suitable means of clean- 
liness and ventilation to be introduced, as are generally 
sought for and used among Christians, I do not j)e]iev0 
it would long continue so appalling and frightful a 
aconi^ to the Eastern world. 

To the professors of the healing art, therefore, these 
countries hold out very few inducements. Few of the 
Turks ever think of seeking for relief under any emer* 
gency of suffering whatever. The physician or sni^eon 
who resides among them must build his hopes upon the 
Frank population. 

As far as I could learn, there never was an instance 
of a Mussulman submitting to an amputation or any 
other surgical operation ; for, though every prospect of 
saving life could thereby be fairly presented, he prefers 
to adhere strictly to his faith, and to die. It appears to 
be widely different from that peculiar kind of brutal stu- 
pidity and indifference which is frequently seen in the 
negro of our country. It seems to be a quietness and 
serenity of mind, which is accompanied with resolute 
and unchanging hope, and from which state and condi- 
tion nothing can divert or disturb. With our habits of 
thinking and education, we would unhesitatingly apply 
the epithet of ignorance and obstinacy to what they 
scrupulously and firmly believe to be a religious duty. 

Perhaps the Turks may be said to have legitimately 
inherited this aversion to surgical aid from what is rela- 
ted of their great prophet, Mohammed himself. It is 
authentically stated of him that he had a tumour or wen 
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on fiis back, which he canningly arailed himself of as the 
seal of his prophecies, to impress them with greater force 
upon the credality of his followers. 

The place of worship for the (lancing or turning Der- 
rishes is a handsome plain building, without cupola or 
minarets. It is a large square house, with a circular 
area, with galleries above and below. The centre of 
the area is covered with matting, and is provided with a 
■umber of sheep and goat skins to kneel upon. In front 
of the area is seated the high-priest on a piece of carpet 
or skin, and on entering they make a most profound and 
graceful bow. This they invariably do, whether he be 
there or not, turning their faces to his seat or to the 
Turkish inscriptions above it They then take their 
seats in the circumference of this circle, on the floor, in 
the manner peculiar to the Turks, and bend forward and 
bow their heads to the floor. In this regular order they 
remain in perfect alence until the chief arrives, when 
they all, by a bow again to the floor, signify their obei* 
sauce ; but they do not rise up. The ceremony now 
commences, and consists in chanting, to all appearance^ 
prayers for half an hour, when they all rise on their Ceet, 
preceded by the priest, and walk three times around in 
very solemn procession, bowing twice to the high seot^ 
which is also on the floor, where they pass. This being 
through, the principal takes his seat, and they deliber- 
ately put off their graceful togas, lay them aside, and 
begin to turn until the whole area is filled with them. 

To see them turning or whirling with their long pet-- 
ticoats and arms extended, spinning around and ^* making 
cheeses," as children say, and, though crowded together, 
never jostling or interfering with each other,. is won- 
derful. Then a very peculiar and soft music was heard, 
as though at a great dbtance, and sweet and harmonious. 
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like that of the instrament called the harmoDica." 1% 
was a stream of melody much less shrill than the bag- 
pipe, and more melodious. 

This dancing, or, more properly, waltzing, contiirned 
at least for half an hour, without a moment of inter- 
missipn, and until they seemed exhausted. They were 
barefooted, and with their long under dress, which is 
like a very long and full petticoat, that filled out as they 
turned to a monstrous size, they exhibited an unique 
and very grotesque appearance. Their arms, at the 
same time, were stretched out, and raised up at a right 
atigl^ to the body. They had three spells of walk* 
iiig and three of turning, each turning being preceded 
by a march around the room. Their togas are graceful 
and beautifiil, of striped brown, and blue, and red silk, 
with a brown beaver hat, consisting only of a crown. 

The second kihd of these very strange human beings, 
or the groaning or howling dervishes, who reside in 
Asia, appear to be a lower order of men, and their re- 
ligious ceremonies are more revolting and offensive. 
Their place of worship is also every way inferior in 
neatness to that of the others, but suitable to the con- 
dition and character of the occupants, and the savage- 
like nature of their performances. In their dress there 
is nothing but the hat that resembles the other species. 
They want the elegant and flowing toga of uniform 
shape and variegated colours which is worn by the 
dancers. As they enter the place of worship, as they 
all do, barefoot or with clean slippers, leaving their shoes 
at the door, all make a low bow to the principal or 
chief, or to his seat if he shall not have arrived. Seated 
on the floor, with their feet under them, in the Eastern 
custom, they appear to be engaged for some time in 
chanting prayers, and manifesting their reverence for 
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tlie head of the chnrch, who is present and seated on 
the floor on a sheepskin. This being ended, thej rise 
np, take off their oater garments, arrange themselves 
around the circumference of the room, generally bare- 
footed, and with their toes approximated so that one 
great toe rests upon the other. The chief then i!><>m" 
mences howling in a moderately low tone, which they 
immediately follow and imitate. By degrees it aug^ 
ments, until it reaches almost a frightful pitch, and is 
accompanied with a great inclination of the body fop- 
ward and backward, and a corresponding movement of 
the arms. The noise which they make is not only ft 
howling, but it degenerates into a regular hog-like grant'^ 
ing of the most sonorous and audible sort. The am- 
bition of each appears to be to excel his neighbour in 
these inharmonious and incongruous sounds and gestic* 
nlations, making it very evident to spectators, that the 
more superlatively disgusting is the conduct of the wor- 
shipper, the more eminently faithful is he considered. 
This curious exercise is continued perhaps for half an 
hour at a time, until, indeed, it would seem as if their 
very lungs would be ejected. The chief participates in 
the whole of the exercises, being sometimes on his feet» 
and then on his sheepskin, in different parts of the 
room, to urge and incite them to perseverance. 

It may be said with great truth, indeed, that, phyai-^ 
cally speaking, they are earnest labourers in their vine^ 
yard. Besides this, they are in the habit of inflicting 
wounds in their bodies by different instruments, with a 
view to make a merit of the suffering and torture they 
are able to endure. They have two days of worship in 
the week, one on Tuesday, the other on Friday. The 
latter, being the Sabbath of the Mussulmen generally, 
is the best day for witnessing these performances. 
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From the time of Mohammed, one of the fitromite. 
amasements of the saltans of the Ottoman empire has 
been archery, and the late potentate kept ap the prac- 
tice of a long line of his predecessors. He devoted two 
w tiiree hoars of two days of each week to this recre- 
ation. With a number of his courts he proceeded from 
his summei; palace by water to a certain spot, then rode 
on horseback to the high groand back of Stamboul, 
which has been used for this purpose for many centu- 
riasL This he did without any regal pomp or parade. 
Indeed, it was known by his subjects that he wished 
now to pass incognito among them ; and to such a great 
degree did they conform to this wish, that no notice 
was taken of faim by labourers and others as he passed 
by. Wishing to see him in a state of ease and relax- 
ation, and in some respects divested of the trappings 
and pageantry of royalty, we repaired to the place on the 
day and hour set apart for these amusements. No one 
was vbible on the extensive hills but his court and at- 
tendants, and a numerous guard stationed at a great dis- 
tance from his person, in order to prevent the near ap- 
proach of his subjects, and no doubt, too, for his greater 
personal security. We advanced to the guard, and were 
immediately stopped, and informed that no one was 
permitted to pass that way, or come at all within the 
gnarded limits. Almost as soon as we were stopped 
the saltan espied us, and, finding that we were Amer- 
icans, ordered one of his attendants to come to us im- 
mediately, and invite us into the enclosure. For this 
distinguished mark of courtesy from his sublime high- 
nessi we were indebted to our mucb-esteemed country- 
man Mr. Rhodes^ who was of our party. We passed, 
therefore, the guard at once, and were admitted into 
his presence. He eyed us very closely, but we, of 
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course, from delicacy, did not approach too near hinii 
such being the etiquette of an Eastern courts For an 
hour, perhaps, he sat as a European in a chair, smoking 
his pipe in the shade of some marble steps, nsed as a 
convenience for mounting his horse. Daring this time 
his court and attendants were exercising their skill whh 
the bow. At length they ceased, and the sultan rode a 
splendid Arabian horse to the spot, threw off hta cloak 
and cap, and commenced the exercise himself. Such 
an archer I never saw ; such skill and strength as ht 
displayed I probably shall nerer witness again. The 
trial was how far an arrow could be thrown with the 
wind ; therefore it was one of pure strength only. It 
was truly astonishing to see how much he exceeded the 
others, though all were practised and skilled in the art 
His arrows outstripped all the others considerably, and 
the last which he shot was at least fifty yards in bA^ 
vance of any that had been thrown by his friends. He 
riiot only six arrows, and as he drew the last bow we 
went to see the spot which he had reached. A white 
handkerchief was wrapped around it where it stuck 
in the ground, to indicate to him the distance it had 
gone. When we arrived to the arrow, a number of his 
attendants had collected about it, and I expressed a wish 
to have it to take with me to America. As usual, to 
see the master-arrow, the sultan soon came up on his 
charger, when AH Bey, a distinguished Turk who is 
constantly about the person of his highness, told him of 
my desire to preserve it, upon which the sultan directly 
ordered him to present it to me. This arrow is now 
m my possession, and is a most beahtiftil and perfect 
specimen. 

The late sultan was a man of about my own size and 
age, with a black beard, and mustaches about two indies 
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long, and was habited in Eoropean style, with blue frock- 
coat and pants, with the exception of the red cap upon 
his head and a fan in his hand. He wore over his dress 
a rather short olive cloth cloak, which set very gracefully 
upon him. As he passed we pulled off our hats and 
waved them valiantly, to which he returned a gracious 
smile. He was an intelligent and very fine-looking man. 

In various directions upon these extensive hilk are 
erected marble pillars, to commemorate the achieve- 
ments in archery of himself and predecessors. From 
what we have been told. Sultan Mahmoud excelled 
them all in the distance to which be could throw the 
arrow. He appeared to be a favourite with the people, 
and was on the throne a period of near thirty years, 
longer, I believe, than any of his predecessors. His ap- 
pearance was uncommonly commanding, and his coun- 
tenance indicated character and intelligence. 

On every Friday (their Sabbath) he used to go in 
state to a mosque ; and generally, on the Asiatic side, in 
summer, he repaired to a smaller one, not very distant 
from his summer palace. For this purpose he passed 
some distance either up or down the Bosphorus by 
water, and on landing, rode on horseback to the place 
of worship. Such a pageant, such a truly Oriental and 
lairy scene, can scarcely be imagined. The magnifi- 
cence and massive richness of the state barges far ex- 
ceeded, in reality, all the gaudy and florid descriptions 
that language can possibly convey. Three immense 
barges made up the group. That in which the sultan 
went much exceeded the others in dimensions^ and was 
a Ettle in advance of the two that accompanied him, 
one on each side. They were all rowed by a large num- 
ber of expert oarsmen, and were canopied over with rich 
ailk and gilded drapery. Within were sumptuous otto* 
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mans, sofas, and cushions, loaded with golden orna- 
ments, glittering like a magic scene of enchantment in 
the snn and on the waves. 

** The barge he Mt in, like a baraiahM throDe 
Boni'd on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Piuple the aailt, and ao perfumed that 
The winds were loveeick with them : the oars were ailTer ; 
Which to the tone of flntea kept atioke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster." 

Three or foar of his favourites accompanied him. 
The other barges contained the rest of his court As 
he landed upon the wharf^ a band struck ufr-a peal of 
excellent martial music, and between a long line of sol- 
diers he^ mounted a noble Arabian horse most richly 
caparisoned. A number of his ministers rode by his 
side and behind him, and thus they proceeded to the 
mosque. A group of military officers in full dress were 
also at the landing-place ; and directly, as he mounted 
his horse, they all bowed their heads almost to the 
ground as he passed. There was no shouting, no noise 
^-but the music. The Turks never remove their caps as 
a mark of respect ; but if any Franks were about or near, 
it was expected of them to take off their hats. From the 
time he left the palace until he entered the mosque, there 
was a thundering roar of cannon from all the ships-of- 
war, and also from a great number of pieces placed on 
the heights around. It is a most noisy, blazing, and 
smoking time indeed, but the spectacle altogether is one 
of the most imposing and grand that can be imagined. 
When he returned from the mosque to the palace, it was 
by some private way, unobserved. 

In all this multitude not a female was to be seen ! 
Poor woman ! What a disgusting and degraded state 
she is in, in this land of Mohammedanism ; and so long 
as this continues, so long will man continue ignorant and 

Kkk 
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debased. It is humiliating and painful to the greateat 
degree to contemplate the degraded light in which they 
are looked upon, but more so to witness it They are 
never seen in places of worship ; nor, at the houses of 
the best Turks, do women ever make a part of the so- 
ciety of the most intimate friends of their lords and 
masters on any occasion whatever. Never have I seen 
an instance of one of their women riding with their 
husbands. 

The women are in public invariably alone. If it is 
discovered that any improper intercourse has taken 
place between ji Turkish woman and a Frank, it is 
certain death to her, and either death or the most igno^ 
minious punishment to the man. The woman, witiioot 
judge or jury, is sewn up in a bag, by order of the has- 
band, and thrown into the Bosphorus. 

If the Christian religion had no brighter star to rac- 
ommend it to the adoption and practice of ail the na- 
tions of the earth, than that of giving to lovely woman her 
proper, just, and noble elevation in society, this alone 
would entitle it to universal sanction and adoption. 
Every man in every country, who misuses and abases 
this best of gifts and most precious of trealiures, ought 
to, and will meet, at an early or a later day, with justice 
retributive and merited. Devoutly thankful I am, that 
the lot of our countrywomen has not been cast in this 
benighted land. 

The Armenians and the Greeks^ who profess a 
modification of the Christian religion, ought assuredly 
to hold up to general detestation such unrighteous and 
unnatural treatment of woman ; but, from what I have 
heard at Constantinople, they are not entirely exempt 
from the influence of bad examples. 

The religious tenets of the Armenians permit them 
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to have only one wife, and they admit them into their 
temples of worship in a gallery, as the Jews do ; but the 
galleries of the former are closely grated, so that you 
cannot distinguish a featare of their faces. After the 
men have got through with their religions exercises, some 
of the females come down into the church below, and 
manifest their communion and fellowship by kissing a 
book in the hands of the officiating priests, and then 
kneel before the altar. They are all covered with the 
disgusting habiliments of the Turkish women. The 
laws, moral and ecclesiastical, which bind the sexes in 
these churches, I very much fear, are too lax and inse- 
cure, and particniafly so among the Greeks. 

Scutari is a fashionable resort in the summer aftei^ 
noon for the richer class of Turks, where they are seen 
lounging in their carriages and eating ice-cream. We 
have before spoken of the ordinary description of wheel- 
ed vehicle or clumsy-painted cart in which the women 
are seen riding. The better description of this machine, 
in which the rich ride, is seldom seen except at Scutari, 
and differs from the common kind only in being more 
fantastically ornamented with red silk, gilded and carved 
work, and other trappings, and sometimes also with pre- 
cious stones. This is also drawn by a couple of oxen. 
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THE BOSPHORUS, BLACK SEA, AND 
DANUBE. 

' Wfi took our leave of the Ottoman capital on the 
20th of Jalj, and proceeded in an Austrian steamer 
throagh the Bosphorus to the Black Sea, which latter 
we crossed to one of the months of the Danube, and 
thence continued up that noble river, one of the longest 
and largest in Europe, stopping at Galatz, in Moldavia, 
on the European side, where we were not permitted to 
land, and from thence pursued our course, touching at 
many towns on the Turkish side, with which we had 
free intercourse, and, after a voyage of twelve days and 
nights, we finally reached our place of destination, Or- 
sava, on the extreme limit of Hungary. 

The whole Bosphorus, from Constantinople to the 
Black Sea, is one of the most beautiful routes we ever 
passed. On each side there is a succession of mount- 
ain, and green valley, and villas, presenting bold, richly- 
variegated, and picturesque scenery. The progress up 
the Bosphorus is slow, in consequence of the very strong 
and rapid current which comes down from the Black 
Sea. 

On reaching the Black Sea we were struck with the 
dark colour of its water, and think it very appropriately 
named, when compared with the appearance of other 
seas that we have voyaged in. It is certainly of a much 
blacker hue even than the broad Atlantic, and contrasted 
still more forcibly with the light-green waters of the 
Mediterranean* 
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Oar Tojage across this expanse was pleasant, with 
ithe exception of one day of blowy weather, when we 
had a short and rongh motion of the waves, and when 
most of us, and even those who had thought themselves 
tolerable sailors, were unpleasantly disturbed. 

Three or four days, however, put a period to our in- 
conveniences from this source, and brought us to the 
mouth of the Danube, which, from the well-known ex- 
treme length of that river, we found much narrower 
than we had anticipated, which is explained by the fact 
that the Danube, like the Nile, has a Delta, or several 
mouths. 

The generally low and marshy character of the banks 
of the Danube, through the several hundred miles that 
we ascended it from its outlet, presented a very unin* 
teresting appearance, and denoted the unhealthiness of 
the whole of this extensive region, of the truth of :|irhich 
we afterward had full confirmation in the sickness of 
some of our party, who were severely handled with re- 
mittent and intermittent fevers. 

On our left we saw the extensive range of the high 
Balkan Mountains, vrhere the Russian armies, a few 
years since, met and defeated the hordes of the sultan, 
and drove tliem beyond Adrianople. 

The Turkish, or left side of the Danube, in ascend- 
ing through its whole extent to Orsova, is far more in- 
teresting, and in a higher state of cultivation, and pos- 
sesses a much greater number of beautiful towns and, 
villages than the Moldavian and Wallachian. Tbfe nu- 
merous minarets and mosques on the Turkish banks 
strikingly contrast with the more humble and unob- 
trusive Christian temples on the opposite side of the 
river. 

Contrary to our expectations, the Turkish territory 
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seemed evidently to present, in its advanced state of 
agriculture and general appearance of comfort, a much 
higher degree of civilization and social improvement 
than had been attained by their Christian neighbours. 

Through the entire extent of Moldavia and Walla* 
chia, the bank of the river is guarded every mile or two 
by a military post, to prevent the landing of travellers 
and the introduction of merchandise, and thereby to ex- 
clude the propagation of the plague, the inhabitants of 
those regions fully believing in its contagious character. 

Many of these military posts are surrounded by ex- 
tensive morasses, which have the appearance of cane- 
brakes or rushes on our American rivers ; and, to judge 
from the look of the soldiery and the inhabitants on 
both sides the Danube, and their pale and cadaverous 
complexion, we have no doubt that they suffer, most of 
the time, from the effects of malaria, which must exist 
in great abundance throughout tho entire route to Or- 
sova. Yet, notwithstanding the general marshy char- 
acter of its shores, this river has a strong* current, which 
is a great impediment in ascending the stream. 

Our steamer, owing to the commencement of the 
rapids some miles below Orsova, could not go up to the 
landing-place, and we were towed up along the Turk- 
Uik side in a kind of scow, from which we occasionally 
landed for exercise, but always at the point of the bay- 
onet, being constantly under the escort of a military 
guard, to prevent our running away or the plague ranning 
out of us ; but their kind protection was the most dis- 
agreeable plague we had to contend with. 

Overjoyed as we were on again putting foot oa 
Christian ground, we could not help at times exhibiting 
more or less hilarity, and now and then laughing out*- 
right at the mummery of this rigid surveillance upon our 
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perM&s and effects. As often as we did so, however, 
the ladicroQ^ character of the scene was heightened by 
the pompons solemnity with which we were restrained 
by oar guards often actually charging bayonet upon ns 
to keep ns in file, and at the same time taking care to 
preserve themselves at the other end of the musket at 
due pestilential distance. 

From Orsova,as soon as we landed, we were deliber* 
ately marched off to prison in military style, where we 
were to remain ten days, to go throughthe ordeal of pu- 
rification from the pest It amused us much to observe 
with what care we were prevented from coming near 
the very oxen that drew our baggage to the quarantine 
establishment. The moment we approached them the 
guards were on the alert, and interposed their sticks and 
guns. In the language of thu countiy, we were not fit 
to mingle even with the beasts, being considered our* 
selves as pestiferous. The general idea in the East is, 
that the pest is received^ carried, and spread most read^ 
ily by dogs, cats, and all sdmilarly-clothed animals, in 
which category, it would seem, are included the poor 
oxen. 

The quarantine establishment is about half a mile 
from the little town of Orsova, and is a large range • of 
buildings, surrounded by high walls and guarded by sol^ 
diers. Orsova is in Hungary, about a mile from the 
frontier of Wallachia, and is directly opposite the king- 
dom of Servia, which is the last of the provinces which 
are tributary to the sultan. Servia is so far independent 
as to have a prince of her own, who is nnder the sur- 
veillance of Russia. She professes a form of the Chris^ 
tian religion similar to the Greek Church, but strangely 
pajs a tribute to the Ottoman Forte. 

On arriving within the enclosure of the lazaretto, the 
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doctor presented himself but kdpt as at a reqiectftil 
distance with his cane, considering as, no doubt, as dam- 
aged goods. He only touched our passports with the 
end of his stick when they were held up for him toread. 
This formality being ended, we were shown into our 
prison apartments ; (or prison it was in truth. We were 
locked up in one room, with a man to gua^d and attend 
to us, and were not allowed to take a step oat of the 
enclosure without him. The windows, moreover, were 
grated with iron bars ; and the window of th^ room in 
which I was had additionally a wire network outside the 
bars, to prevent the occupant from taking improper lib- 
erties with several provoking bunches of delicious-look- 
ing grapes that dangled down and nearly tonched the 
grating. 

It was something new in my history to be put under 
lock and key. At regular hours we were locked in 
like convicted criminals, and had only the liberty of oar 
rooms and a small court in front of them. 

The morning after our arrival, we stood at the gate 
of our apartments, and put our noses between the bars 
to snuff up some of the pure and free Hungarian air 
outside ; but it was a squeezing experiment, though a 
very common and natural one, for all poor prisoners 
situated as we were. / 

At first we were all ordered to occupy one smaD 
room, being told that there were no others vacant. 
While viewing this apartment, and debating upon the 
incohveniences of such close confinement, itself almost 
sufficient to generate a plague rather than to disinfect 
as of impurity, my German servant Henry, observing 
our dissatisfaction, went of his own accord in search of 
the doctor ; and, having made him acquainted with my 
name, the doctor emphatically asked him if I was Dr 
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ifalt teih lil»r^¥tt:k; •and, >beuig aitfbiHtd ihat SMh 
was tiw fiabot, fe apiBmai }aiB mtor astOBiskmeat itlnC I 
should have got into such ji box» ami 'Semulupg tkat ha 
vas patfeody dnWarfrkh lagr praioiisioBal diameter, 
Mconed iqimedialdy viili ai]r scrraitf to introdufil himr 
ial£ 

As ha Mw '^proachod tngr pinaonf«ett, i» palM fiff 
his hat most graciously, and I the same with mina» Mt 
ipisbiDg fo ha oaldasie in poaDtaiy, eran m jl fflisaa* as 
it m always «ij nria to fmnit ai^ persa« to i«ccel aae in 
poHtanasa 

Ha told me he ma rijoi(»d to fii)d in me a favotbar 
ckip, aad ona Mrkh whose name ha had beaa £»iniliar 
for yeanr throngih the iarflprman maAieal wMrfca. He vai^ 
pQliialy aeqaoiiad ine ta feUow hjm, aaying (bat h$ 
wioaU igiire ma tha viargr hast apartinentii ia Iha 68tabr 
fishment He janaiedastfljr aov^oat^d m to^ la 4iffw»t 
part of .the building, ^wheie I ym$ for niahad mtii a i^ami 
to ai^yaaK /m? i^ »J €<mfMitMh iik» a ikytfben, jMi 
a. Jarga rooaa for the impapkkg atid aimg «[f cm k9^ 
gne^Mt^ the Acpoaunodatiiw of om oMi^M0T»ta Kaoq^ 
bnt fw wbwe ^hQi|#ijtftfl a(tmtiQi¥3 tod to^MladfiQ ftf 
G<«M9ii iv^ ahoald hwre liad JMtthifti !b9t ^t» tord ^ 
9f ^Hwrnm eriif^ntk 

2>wiag anr yrJbola aonfinaQont i^&mif^ tkf A»eHff 
j9^ad as daily tp iafiim «6ir our hMldk» «»4 tp toH^w 
if fi^# were w.ell tidmi ca» oft iwbicAi w# in math iwfir«; 
onr accommodations now, both 'w faflpact>t^.£[>f)d and 
J»dgmg, b*ing iia oFery potet pf view <>«iafQi5tabl*. , 

Attentions wider :wcb .WjQiuiisiaaf:^as oan nev^ ibse 
fweetf^^ A fnend in need is a j^iand Jwd^> f* the 
iMmely b«t i^wellent prto^verb haa » ; and J ;f¥^tt tajU 
^9 oecasion to e:Kpre9» my deep Ihanks fpr tb^ very 
bMidM«ia.Mid kindiOuoiier in wkkk <b# pby9ician of 
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the laiEaretto at Onova welcomed tke weuied ateangMi 
from the East, and mitigated, aod almost made them for* 
get, their prison confinement 

Having completed onr qaarantine of ten days, we 
took leave of onr excellent friend the doctor, who cor- 
dially shook ns by the hand and wished ns a moat 
happy voyage, expressing a hope that we should meet 
again. 

Having one day now to spare before we were to set 
out for Vienna, we took wagons from onr hotel, and 
proceeded through a most charming ride of pictnresqae 
moantain scenery, and, at the distance of ten miles, 
reached the town of Mahadia, one of the most fiuh- 
ionable watering-places in Hungary. Here we met a 
great deal of the best society of Hungary and other 
parts of Europe. The waters are thermal and chalyb- 
eate, and the arrangements for tke baths delightfoL I 
never visited a more beautiful place of the kind than 
diis. The accommodations of hotels and private houses 
were of the very best description ; the fitre, to ns par- 
tlculariy, after our perils and sufferings, most luxurious; 
and the lovely and romantic drives, and shady prome- 
nades, and gravelled walks, all that the most ^astidions 
taste could possibly desire. It was, in truth, coming 
off our severe journey, a Paradise to us, and we passed 
fbe day most deliciously, forgetting all our past troubles; 
and revelling in the midst of music, beauty, and en- 
chantment of every sort 

In the evening we returned reluctantly to Orsova, 
and prepared for our departure early the next morning. 

We started accordingly, in an open wagon, and pass- 
ed over the mountainous region of upward of 20 miles 
in extent, and thrcmgh which the Danube penetrates by 
a gorge nM dissimilar to our Highlands of the Hud80B» 
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being ttie only mbmitain qpiir throqgh the Whole extent 
of this iather of European rivefs. Throngjh this pa»^ 
sage, called the Iron O&te^ the entire river is compressed 
into whirling rapids, making it impracticable and unsafe 
fet steamboats either ap or down. 

Occasionally the inhabitants ventnre down in flat-^bot« 
tomed boats, much to iheir peril, as frequent fatal acei^ 
dents have happened; and it was here recently, and 
since our visit, that some of my countrymen, attempting 
to pass in this manner, on their return from a tour to the 
East, met with a premature and watery grave ; a mourn- 
ful termination to overtake them, just as they were com- 
pleting, no doubt, their long journey, and about to em- 
brace their kindred and their friends. 

After a most delightful ride over a very costly and 
beautiful road through the mountains, a part of which is 
close to the margin of the river, we reached the Danube 
again above the rapids, and there took steamboat, and, 
after visiting Pest, the capital of Hungary, and also Fres- 
burg, we arrived at Vienna in a voyage of about ten 
days. 

Recruiting here a few days, and revisiting all the 
more interesting objects of the Austrian capital, we re- 
turned, in a rapid journey of ten days, to Paris. 

Thus, at length, was our long and somewhat perilous 
tour of six months in the East brdught to a close, and I 
was again once more restored to the society of my fam- 
ily at tiieir residence in the French capital, and which, 
as my head-quarters during six years' absence in Europe, 
had become to me, in every sense, a second home. 

The feeling of joy and thankfulness that this happy 
issue produced cannot well be conceived. Contented 
and grateful I am, that Providence has permitted me to 
traverse so wide a range of countries, and brought me 
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UBhttinaA ikroiigh » vAnnf perils ^ that, cfaoposdl w I 
bff?0 hem t» Chd banaftd mflMnor •£ iiteimiA dimtftei^ 
alsd e?tea also to the dseaML ptMilan^ of fhd £ast^ i 
hit?e beM^ thv^nigh His merejy Inserted from tfatai dL 
For this favour, and for all tbo blearing^ I have oott» 
stantly had aprelK) befiMo aio^ at litalo tnA thfoagk life, 
may I n^i'et eaaaa to feA patefidL 
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